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PEEFACE. 



The sodden and unexpected Dissolution of the great 
American Union, accompanied as it is with a fierce war of 
devastation between men who hut yesterday were fellow- 
citizens, and exalting, as it seemed, beyond all other people, 
in the Government of their own creation — excites more and 
more the attention and interest of the British people ; 
and will probably continue to do so, until they satisfac- 
torily understand the immediate causes of these startling 
convulsions in a great community, apparently so healthy 
and vigorous. 

Never was there a social and political derangement in 
which almost the whole turn of events so entirely differed 
irom the common expectation. And, perhaps, the most 
unexpected circumstances are yet to happen before the 
close of this great Transatlantic drama, of which the first 
act is now just over. 

Two years ago, had the question been debated as to 
what important national Government would next undergo 
a great revolution, very few would have named the United 
States, then so flourishing and powerful, so favoured by 
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nature, and their people so satisfied with their condition 
and their institutions — as the world believed. 

It is mainly with the hope of explaining the most active 
and powerful causes of this great revolution, that I offer 
this volume to the world. Those cause?, little known as 
they were in this country, have long been seen and pointed 
out by the few who, amidst the universal whirl of hfe in 
the United States, took time to reflect upon the tendency 
of things ; but who uttered their warnings in vain, to ears 
mied with the roar of the passing hour. 

A residence of some ten years in the United States, 
commencing at that memorable epoch of European i 
vulsions, 1848, has afforded me a better opportunity of 
observing and understanding the people of whom I wrif« — 
their habits and feelings, their private and pubhc life — than 
is often enjoyed by those who endeavour to make people 
better acquainted with their distant brethren. 

While observing human nature and studying American 
politics, I bad to work for my living ; and 1 became so 
far Americanized that I ceased to be regarded or treated 
as a stranger or foreigner. For some years, indeed, I 
looked upon the now famous city of Richmond as my 
home, and only left it with a view to escape from the 
national seonrge, dyspepsia. 

The present volume is based upon memoranda and 
materials accumulated from time to time in various placesj 
for the purpose of illustrating the social and political 
pecuHarities of the United States people. The facts here 
given were collected, and to some extent arranged, before 
the present troubles arose. In considering and explaining 
them, I have had to abandon many preconceived ideas 
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and theories of my own, formed before I went to the 
States; and no doabt some of the statements here put 
forth will conflict with the prejudices and principles of 
many of my readers. I have, however, regardless of 
feelings, presented leading and plain facts, care&lly and 
conscientiously ; trusting in the disposition at present pre- 
vailing in this country, to arrive at the truth as to the 
right and wrong of this momentous struggle ; sinking, for 
a time, sectarian and party prepossessions. 

I have endeavoured, as far as possible, to let the people 
of the United States describe themselves, and to let the 
parties and factions state their own views ; and many re- 
marks and reflections which are not printed as quotations, 
may be taken to be the deliberate opinions of enlightened 
Americans, expressed in conversations and discussions, at 
times when hackneyed professions and party cries were, 
for the hour, forgotten. I habitually courted the acquaint-* 
ance of the most intelligent and independent men with 
whom I met ; and the greater liberality of the people in 
regard to social intercourse with each other enabled me 
to command a wider range of experience than one similarly 
circumstanced could in England. The views that, from 
time to time, occurred to me, I tested and weighed in 
familiar friendly discourse ; and I soon found a surprising 
discrepancy between private and public opinion. 

When I commenced preparing these chapters for the 
press, I felt that the volume would requu'e a very apolo- 
getic introduction, conflicting so greatly as it did with what 
was almost the national sentiment with regard to the 
question between the North and South. But no such 
requirement exists now, so great has been the change 
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in pablic opinion, forced as it were by a' series of events, 
at first very unwillingly received ; except, however, with 
regard to the facts and theory sabmitted concerning the 
coloured population— whose true rights and interests are, 
I think, here advocated, though in danger of being quite 
disregarded amidst the vast interests of the North, the 
South, and Manchester. 

There are not a few in this country who still think that 
the success of the South, thus far, is quite unaccountable. 
The very attempt to secede seemed to them strange and 
uncalled for; and that secession should become trium- 
phant independence appears to them incredible. I hope I 
shall be able to convince some who hold those opinions, 
that this success, and the separation of the South from the 
North, are not only natural, but desirable ; and that true 
liberty and real progress will suffer no drawback from 
the &ct that such a government as that now swayed by 
Abraham Lincoln is not destined to rule over the whole 
continent of North America. 

D. W. MITCHELL. 

London^ Nov. 24, 1862. 
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Old — The Sttti-spanRled Banner — Virgfnia n Tonog Eagland — Scene 
of the Merriiiac's Exploits, and of M'Clelhm'a Strategic Tactics — 
Lightning Bugs— Shitk on a Bar, 

I KNOW not what it was possessed mc all at once, when I 
was a much younger man, to start off on a visit to the 
then little known great trans-Atlantic republic. Of course, 
I had plenty of reasons to give when asked, since it is 
very easy to give reasons for any conduct not palpably 
insane; but I suspect I hardly ventured to confess the 
real motive even to myself. I was too comfortable per- 
haps; things went on too easily and prosperously, and life 
was becoming monotonously pleasant. At any rate, I 
wanted a. change, and to see the world. England seemed 
to me to have seen her best days, to be overdone, over- 
crowded. What sort of a career had she to offer to her 
sons? especially to that large and dangerous class, com- 
posed of those at the same time poor, proud, ambitious, 
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and enei;getic, unablo to command, and ashamed to hei 
ihe awiataDce of any " influence?" I speak of the gloom 
period which reached its worst in 1847 and in tfa 
nemorable 184S, about thn time when Mr. Cobdc 
declared that the age of warfare had ceased. In th 
sabseqnent interval England has altered for the better, t 
an extent which is very surprising to one who left th 
eonntrj' before the revolutionary j'ear and returned aftc 
the Indian mutiny and the Crimean war. 

I was one day sitting at my small desk, in a little do 
cage of a room, with no other basiness than to look on' 
the crowded thoroughfare. I liad just finished Tlie 
o/lhe Mohicanx. The mildness, the freshness, the fr 
of the Kew Wocid, its abundance of land and >r 
enterprise and adventure, all delighted and 
me. I gazed almost with disgust and dieda' 
anxious hurrying streams of people. "Yea," 
myself, descending from my three-legged stoo 
toning my coat, " I will get out of this artifit 
things; I will go and dwell with Nature 
works and her children " — with much mor' 
strain, that now appears sufBciently ridicaloi 

I did not know how much I loved por 
nntil, on the deck of tlic parting ship, 
cliffs and green fields flitting away, ar 
appearing in the darkness and distar 
remaining to tell of her whereabouts. 
below the horizon ; and I walked up 
or sat wherever I could find a sea 
bulwarks. I looked at the billow 
thought little of them; the grar 
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novelty of the scene and situation had no charms for me. 
Familiar fiices and voices, and the few last words so sweet, 
so painful, filled my mind. I pictured to myself one fire- 
side now more sad and silent than the dark deck around 
me. But fatigue, and sleep, and pleasant dreams came 
at last. 

How we crossed the once vast and awful Atlantic 1 
need not relate ; that has now become a small, every-day 
matter. I was as many lyeeks crossing the Atlantic as 
an ocean steamer now takes days. Our destination was 
Richmond, at the head of the tide water, on the James 
River ; for I wished to avoid the heaten track of 
travellers. 

The first American land we saw was Point-no-PoInt ; 
and all safe and well, every sail set, wo gaily entered 
Chesapeake Bay. How eagerly we looked around ns to 
catch the first glimpse of anything that might indicate the 
character of " the New World I " We were rather dis- 
appointed at its looking so much like the Old. Gradually 
we saw the low shores; at a little distance we passed a 
fort — Fort Monroe; a town — Norfolk, Aided hy the 
glass, we made out, too, that the houses had quite an 
English look; and, in answer to the inquiries of the 
children, the captain informed us that the people, in- 
cluding even the Llackamoor slave, spoke English ; that 
these poor slaves did not wear chains or iron collars ; and 
that, though they were sometimes whipped, it was quite 
out of pnhlic sight. 

We passed close to a rough round fortification, rising 
perpendicularly from amidst the waves. Over it floated 
the Star-spangled Banner, at which we looked with 
1— a 
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much interest ; and after considerable discussion, with the 
exception of our captain, we imanimously agreed that il 
was not so handsome as our own — 
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" Well," said our captain, " perhaps — (they call it the 
Eip-Raps, my son," interrupting himself to answer one 
of the juveniles) — " perhaps, ours is not so sliowy a 
piece of bunting as yours ; and to be sure, it ain't quite 
so antiquated. But you must give it time. It's expanding, 
I guess. We've improved and extended a little since the 
Battle of Bunker's Hill. Why, you might look over the 
map of America, and not notice this magnificent bay we're 
in ; and yet you could put England in this very sheet 
of water, and still have sailing room. It'll be a great 
country, this will, when it's all fenced in, I tell you." 

"Very true; but it seems to me you think too much of 
your mere numbers of people and extent of land. I look 
at quality rather than quantity. To increase and multiply 
rapidly is, perhaps, all very well ; still, if all Africa were 
under one flag, with its present population, it would be, 
mentally (and 'the mind's the stature of the man'), a 
smaller nation than Switzerland — less important than the 
single city of Rome or Paris, or even Florence." 

" Take in those stunsails," answered tlie captain, walkimr 
forward among the men. 

It was quite a pleasure, yet somehow disappointing, to 
find that the State, with the pretty name of Virginia, 
seemed, so far as the map showed, quite an English sort o' 
a countrj-. It was named after our Virgin Queen, an 
many of the counties after those of the old country^t 



Surrey, Sussex, Middlesex, York, Lancaster, New Kent, 
and so on ; towns and rivers being christened in honour 
of once-distinguislied English personages. Richmond, our 
destination, ia aaid to have been so called from the resem- 
blance of its site and scenery to those of the Richmond 
on Thames. As the river we were ascending became 
narrower, and its banks more pleasing and interesting, we 
agreed that it should have been " The Thames " instead of 
" The James." The Old Dominion, as Virginia is often 
called, is full of English remmiscencea ; and considering 
the origin, speech, feelings, habits, and mode of life among 
the people — excluding, perhaps, the negroes and the newer 
settlements — it might be called " Young England " with 
more justice than any other part of the world. 

Soon we were slowly sailing between high banks covered 
with dark, luxuriant, green old woods, or presenting large 
open spaces verdant with that noble crop, the Indian com, 
or maize. Here and there we perceived large mansions, 
generally of red brick, which, in some cases, had been 
brought from England, and surrounded with abundance of 
trees for shade. The river wound about as if in no hurry 
to reach its destination: its waters became clear and of a 
deep green. As the sun sank behind the masses of forest 
around us, the calm and quiet, the rich verdure of the 
banks, the refreshing, yet balmy coolness of the air, made 
it truly delightful to lounge on the deck and give oneself 
up to pleasant impressions and anticipations. I had 
never before so well understood the Italian's "dolcc far 
niente," and felt that we were in a more southern and 

Bunny clime than that of England. 

I As it grew darker, we were surprised at seeing what 
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seemed large sparks moving aboat gracefully, cnrring, 
as it were, among the dark foliage, each gliding tlirougit 
the air for two or three )'ards, then going out for a 
moment, then re-appearing. Of course, we soon con- 
cluded they were fire-flies ; * but we were raiher disgusted 
to leam that in the American vemaciilar the meteor-like 
insects were termed "lightning-bugs." We afterwards 
found tliat almost any insect is a "bng," — June-bogs, 
candle-bngs, besides other better known species. The rich 
and influential, the aristocracy, are " big bugs." The use 
of the word " bug " to signify any sort of insect, is, I 
believe, originally English — like most Americanisms. In 
some of our eastern counties the children say — 

Fly away, lady bug, fly away bamc, 
TomhoiiEe is on lire, yoor childreiiBt home; 

which the young cockney alters to — 

Fly away, lady bird, &c., 

addressing the pretty little red-bodied, black-spotted, cole- 
opter, which keeps down the numbers of the devouring 
aphides. 

Slowly we ascended the gracefully winding river, 
watching the last gleams of sunset and the rising moon, 
when suddenly a sullen grating sound and a tremor and 
shock caused us all to stare at each other and then at i 



In ciivlea qatuot, and crcr-changing dance, 
like winged stars, the lire-flie<i Boat Bod dance, 
Falo in the open mounshini: ; but each one 
Under the dark trees seems a little sun, 
A mateor lamed, a fixed star ^:oQe a^tmy 
From (ilvery regions of the milky way. — Slulleg. 



the captain, who was giving orders and swearing, irritatfid, 
Tve were glad to see, rather than alarmed. 

" D and the river to " (our captain 

swore shockingly sometiinea), he growled, between his 
teeth ; continuing as I went nearer to him — " Any white 
men on the face of the earth, except those cursed lazy 
Virginians, would keep tliia stream fit for the largest liner 
to go up and down in safety. Here we are, stuck od 

a bar, and got to stick on it half the night ! Tide 

going down. Wind getting up, too, them. I wish 

would take all the cuss't niggers they're so fond 

of to heaven or to Africa. By , I'd buy a farm here 

myself, then. I guess I'd show some of the F. F. V.s 
how to farm, too, by 1 " 

" There's no danger, is there, captain ? " said Mrs. , 

approaching on one side, anxiously, her three little ones 
round her, eyes and mouths wide open. ^ 

A true American the captain was — cool and polite in a 
moment, as he tm-ned and assured her there w-as none. 
Then, in compliance with the wishes of our steward, who 
had procured some luxuries from the shore, we adjourned 
to supper ; and cliickens, eggs, bacon, tomatoes, green com, 
aspai^agus, enabled us to make a pleasant meal.* 

■ Since the year when tliis was written, what nnforeaeen and, then, 
incredible scenes and cicnU Lave taken place on the bantu uf tlie James ! 
In no conntry, so far as any haman furcsight or specolatinn CKteadcd, were 
such things lesa likely ta happen than in the region now strewed with 
hivnas carcases. About that reij time, the wealth and respcctaliility of 
London were in a state of alarm which it is now bard to realize ; while 
America looked on Europe, labouring in the pongs of uniTersul leTolntion, 
nilh. mmgled condolence and cncourageraent, pity, juid sclf'SatUfactiiHi, in 
tile belief that the Old World was merely struggling to imitate iho insti- 
faitiana of the New, Let no nation, then, beliete itself beyond the reach of 
^^e ffreaUat of miafortnnea. 
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First Sight of a Slaro — An Exploring Expolitinn in ihe Eince Ikmou 
Ouckabominj HEgion — Meet with an Uncle — Beach a Fann-hmueDi 
the James — Virginift Fanner'a Family, Dwelling, Hatiicg — Tbe Kcgio 



I WAS sitting alone on deck, eaijoying the delicious night, 
whose qaiet, however, was to mj ear somewhat disturbed 
by the croakings of numerous frogs. My eye followed a 
moving light on the river, which proved to be in a boat 
containing two men. As they passed alongside, 1 felt 
inclined to enter into friendly communication with them ; 
80 I asked what they were doing there, and where they 
were going ? 

EngUsh travellers used to be much annoyed by the 
Yankee practice of asking questions of strangers ; bat it 
is, in fact, a practice much to the stranger's advantage, 
since it allows him to question in return, and to learn 
much which he could arrive at in no other way. 

" We've been fishing, massa, and we'se going home now, 
down the river a bit to Mr. Amery's, close by Nockatock," 
was the reply. 

" Got a few fish to spare, boys ? " asked our mate, who 
now stood by my side. 

" Well, massa, we ain't had much luck ; but I s'pose 
as you're come a mighty long ways, you won't be very 
'ticklar ; and I reckon we must " 
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Firtt Slave Negro Acquaintance, & 

The old negro kept saying something as he stooped 
down among his fish ; and it occurred to me that I might 
be able at once to introduce myself to the natives of the 
region. So when the fish business had been transacted, 
I inquired of the negro who seemed to be in command 
whether there was an imi at Nockatock ? 

"I don't 'zackly understand the gen'Jeman," said the 
negro, turning to the mate ; " I reckon he don't 'long to 
these parts." 

"Is there a public-house or a tavern at Nockatock — 
any house where a traveller could get a bed for the nighty 
and a something to eat? " 

The grey -headed old fellow looked inquiringly and 
shyly at ns as he replied, " Why, mass'r, I speck ther's 
mighty few houses hereabouts where a gen'lman travelling 
couldn't get that much." 

" Yes, yes ; but is there a public-Jiouse at Nockatock, 
old man ? " asked the mate. 

" Well, it's mighty late now, mass'r." 

" How far is it from here ? " I inquired. " How long 
will it take you to get there ? " " 

It was with much trouble that, assisted by the mate, I 
at last found I could get to Nockatock in about an hour. 
I had soon bid good night to him and the one or two men 
in sight, and was floating down the James in the fishing- 
boat with my two rude companions. 

* In wliaC few pages tlio author epeaka of bimself tavL of private perEons 
in Uiis TOlonie, oamcs, dates, and localities are cliaagcd, so as to aruid the 
poBsibHity of annoj-ing any one fay bringing their domestic habita, dreum- 
Btonces, and nfiairs before the pablic This plan, however, does not affect 
dobateable facts; for all of which anthority La given, amce I wiah tti make 
this little book indispnlablo tcatiraonj on the subjects concerning which the 
^Dnited StAtce bBTe been pointed to ns the living illostnititm. 
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For various reasons I tbouglit it best to say littjc, and 
we soon reached our rongh landing-^tlace, where it was 
arranged that the yonnger and more taciturn negro should 
carry my small valise and walk with rae to my destination. 
He was not well acquainted with the road, but he was 
told he couldn't miss it with a little care. 

At first we walked along the carriage-way; the dark 
forest on both sides, with a few lightning-bugs gliding 
about; a number of frogs, of all voices, from shrillest 
treble, and higher, down to a deep bass, interfering verj- 
much with my reflections and with the night's serenity. I 
congratulated myself on having letl the ship, and thus 
plunged in mediae res, instead of waiting and disembark- 
ing at the ordinary landing-place. I was now, I presumed, 
in a portion of the virgin forest of the New World, 

Not wishing to run the risk of appearing ridiculoos, 
I refirained from asking my guide whether wolves or 
bears, or other wild beasts, still infested the country, 
and whether the Red Indian had entirely disappeared. In 
fact, although Virginia has been so long settled, both bears 
and wolves are common in some ranges of the not very 
lofty mountains which ran through the centre of the 
State, dividing it into Eastern and Western Virginia; 
and, at no great distance from where I was, there still 
remained a village of inoffensive red men. 

All at once my guide broke silence by exclaiming, 
" Ah I all right, massa 1 here it is. I gan to tiiik I lost de 
track — dat is fact" 

" What is it ? " I inquired. 

"Why, I tort we bad somehow passed dis ole boss's 
white head," said he, pointmg to a white object on the 
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ground at our feet, wliicli I guessed to be the bleached 
skull of a hoi-se. " Now, we've only got to take dis left 
fork, and then we come to a fence and an ole field " 

He continued rehearsing to himself the route, which 
comprised so many points that I anxiously hoped he might 
make no mistake; the more bo as we heard the roll of 
distant thunder, and a stillness and sultriness all round — 
not a leaf moving — seemed to give warning of au 
approaching storm. 

" The quicker we gets out of dia de better, massa, I 
reckon," said my guide, as he lumbered along a few feet 
ahead of me. " It looks mighty like we're going to have 
all sorts of a storm 'fore long." 

I now began to wish I had been contented to sleep on 
board, and liad checked till daylight my curiosity to 
explore the still to me New World. At night the sea is 
solemn and awe-inspiring; so is tlie desert; but in the 
midst of an unknown forest, danger seems more imminent 
and there is something more awful than in either. Now 
and then my guide would mutter to himself. The distant 
thunder murmured. I with my London eyes couldn't 
avoid roots, small ponds, and other obstacles so easily as 
be did; and we had to cross two or three stony gullies, 
with which the heavy rains cut up the country, and the 
wood seemed to get thicker and darker. 

This was the nature, I afterwards found, of a great portion 
of Virginia; three-fifths of it being still in its original forest 
state. Such appeai-s to have been the natural condition of 
the whole of the eastern aide of the continent ; one vast 
forest covering the uneven surface, from the Gulf of Mexico 
thward, till the climate stunts and thins vegetation. 



" 'Scuse me, massa," saJd my guide, interrupting my 
meditadons, and touching his hat, " I reckon we'd best 
be gitting along ; if it rains like it lightens, I don't know 
how we'll git across the branch." 

"The what?" 

" The branch, air ; and I 'spected to got dar 'fore now, 
but the lightning sort o' bothered one, I 'spose." 

" What branch do you mean ?" said I, wanting to arrive 
at a better nnderstanding. 

"We calls it de branch, massa— dat's de only name 
I ever heerd. It runs into de river away down yonder." 

1 found that he meant a stream of water ; any fordable 
running stream being so called in this section. 

" Well, sit down a. minute or two, and try this," I said, 
banding my guide a small drink of brandy from a little 
flask with whicli the provident mate had supplied me. 
He drank it off, every drop, with evident satisfaction, and 
Eeemed all the better for it, physically and mentally. 

The negro evidently began to suffer considerably, 
breathing heavily now and then. Remembering the in- 
structions of my friend the mate as to how to speak and 
behave towards the " nigger," I said to him, " Boy, why 
don't you sit down and rest yourself," 

" Goramity, massa, tank you ; I just wants to git out of 
dis— dat's all I wants. It beats my time." 

He was evidently in a state of suppressed alarm. 

*' Don't you often have such lightning as this ? " I 
asked. 

"Never in my born days, massa!— I swar, never! It 
puts me in mind of de words of de preacher at de revival 
not long ago. It is mighty awful. I'm right glad dar 
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ain't no more thunder, or it would be like judgment 
day." 

I liad sat down on & log, and told him ho had better do 
the same for a few minutes. 

" Well, niassa, I'se mrghty tired, but there's snakes 
in these woods, and I don't 'zackly like sitting down 
promiscns." 

" Snakes 1" I cried, jumping up as if electrified, and 
causing Washington to sti'ike an attitude of alarm. I 
at once began to inquire into the ways, and habits, and 
numbers of the species of the hated and accursed genus 
which infested the country; and then I ventured to sit 
down again on a protuberance from the foot of a tree, 
first spreading my white handkerchief to sit upon. I, 
for my part, have not that horror and disgust at sight 
of ophidian reptiles which seems natural to most people, 
especially to negroes ; for when I was a boy, one of my 
fancies was to keep a tame common English snake. 

After walking a little farther my pioneer stood stiil, 
lost ; then suddenly exclaimed, " Dar's a dorg," meaning 
that he heard a dog bark. We pushed on, and came to 
a farm road, then to a wooden gate, and soon saw a light. 
The negro now warned me to look out, as he reckoned 
that was a "mighty severe dorg," and that most likely 
there were a lot more — enough to eat us up — all loose 
at this hour, when visitors on foot were not expected. 
And in fact, as soon as my black cicerone had got near 
enough to call ont, " Undo ! " to an old black who was 
moving about a sort of stable-yard with a lantern, several 
" dorgs," little and big, rushed towards us, notwithstanding 
_ uncle's calls to them to come back. Ailer no little alarms 
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uncle went with ns towards " the house," the occupier of ■ 
wliich appeared in the porch. My guide seemed to ha^e I 
explained things, and the gentleman, in an affable, un-l 
disturbed sort of way, invited me to walk in and rest I 
myself. 

I had merely noticed that the house I was entering I 
was large, not very new, mostly of brick, with a plai 
whitened portico of wood in front, around the corner* 1 
of which clustered some climbing plant. From the wide I 
hall or passage, in which were an old-fashioned mahogany 
table, two rush-bottomed chairs, a gon, and some hata 
and coats, I was ushered into the family sitting-room, and 
courteously and pleasantly invited to take a seat in a large 
leather-covered arm-chair. The first feeling I experienced 
was one of surprise at finding myself in such a homely, 
old-fashioned, pleasant, English-looking room. The mem- 
bers of the family were two grown young women, one 
paJe, one rosy, both plainly bat neatly and comfortably 
dressed, both rather good-looking, and having that ease 
and self-possession which Americans rarely want ; a slender, 
growing girl ; a boy, brown and bold ; and a fine young 
man of some five-and-twenty. The household had less of 
strangeness to me than I had experienced in my own 
country, under more favourable and usual circumstances. 

I at once explained my situation, and narrated my 
journey, and I happened to mention that mj guide had 
dated his misguidance to the time of finding the horse's 
skull. Upon this, a little negro, who was sitting in one 
comer, listening demurely, showed signs of interest, look- 
ing askance at bis young master, who laughingly informed 
me that be and that young black rascal bad passed that 
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■way yesterday with the cart, and that coming back the 
boy bad tied a string round the old skull, which had long 
lain at that spot, and attached it to the cart; so that it was 
dragged Borae distance, and finally left where we found 
it Tiiis little incident set us all laughing, and aeemed to 
make ua acquainted with each other better than the best 
of regular introductions could have done. The fiither 
of the tamily, a widower, some fifty years of age, a stoat, 
hearty, cheerful, tboughtful-looking man, declared that if I 
was not particularly sorry, he was very glad of the 
accident. Tliis led to stories of being lost and " ttu'ued 
round" in the woods. All took part in the lively and 
unaffected conversation, except the youngest girl and the 
negro boy, who lounged on the floor in one corner, and 
a negro girl, some ten years old, who sat on a hassock in 
another comer, with eyes and naouth open, looking and 
listening, laughing and grinning, attending very little to the 
ocenpation they had in hand — seeding cotton. 

Some tea, boiled bacon, and chicken, eggs, wheaten 
bread, and corn cake — in American, " cora " means Indian 
com — wero set in one comer of the large old mahogany 
table for my benefit, the family having supped before my 
arrival. To these viands, without the least hesitation, 
I did full justice: there was such a feeling of ease and 
security and goodwill in the people and the place, that 
I went on eating, drinking, and talking as if (juite at home. 
It was the finest of hospitality, which I afterwards found 
not uncommon in the South. Had Prince Albert walked 
in, cognito, he would have been received much as I 
was : with as little constraint, pretension, or formality, and 
with scarcely more attention or ceremony. And very 
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sorry I am that, during his visit to America, the Prince of 
Wales fell into the hands of Yankees, who contrived to 
prevent his seeing the Southerners at home, rendering 
even his hurried visit to Kichmond almost an affront. 

After supper, we sat for some time talking on varioaa 
subjects — on England and Europe ; then on America — the 
North and the South — the "peculiar institution." The 
storm-cloud that has since spread over the whole country, 
and burst at last, was then no bigger than one's hand, and 
by very few believed to be a real storm-cloud. My host 
did not set up for a philosopher or u politician, still less 
did he delight in argumentation : he took the total circum- 
stances in which he was placed as a iact of which it was 
his duty to make the best He had little care or curiosity 
for abstract right " I judge of the tree by its fruit," said 
he; "I maintain that my negroes and our slaves are, on 
tiie whole, better off, better treated, and in every way in 
a more improving and flourishing condition than niggers 
or coloured people of any race anywhere else. Tate 
New Zealand, the Cape of Good Hope, Australia, East 
and West Indies, Dahomey, or Massachusetts, and com- 
pare their histories with that of ours since the Afi.'icans 
were first brought here, and no man can deny that our 
negroes have in every way the advantage. We have, 
of course, practical undoubted evils, wrongs, enormities — 
too many of them ; but when we compare the whole state 
of things here with what exists elsewhere, we have the 
best of reasons to let well alone, and to advise the rest 
of the world, including our Northern brethren, to mind 
their own business." 

I asked my host if he thought there was any real 
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danger of fature civil war or separation on account of the 
peculiar institution. He replied, 

" Well, no ; I reckon not, .Tlie Northerner looks upon 
the negro aa an outcast, an obstacle, a nuisance — much 
as the Western pioneer looks on trees, and wolves, and 
Indians. I was once in New York and Boston. I had 
some trouble, foe certain abolitioniat scamps tried their 
best to persuade old Joe, this boy's father, to let them run 
bim away; but they couldn't manage it. The abolitionists 
are a mere fanatical, wrong-headed, one-sidod set, and 
I don't see bow they can overcome the instinctive dis- 
like of the Northerner against the black man. I should 
think nothing of all the dangers which some imagine, 
only one of our best men, C. J. Calhoun, is of opinion 
that a collision will some day come, and he is one of 
the very few of our politicians in whom I for one really 
believe." 

Such, with even a fainter shadow of apprehension, was 
the general tone of public opinion in the South ; the few 
who thought that a clash between the two sections was 
preparing were pooli-poohed as alarmists or croakers. 
This was in 1848. Almost in tlie neighbourhood where 
this conversation passed was fought the edifying battle 
of Bull Run. Tor the benefit of demagogues, and poli- 
ticians, and intelligent majorities, I shall in the course 
of these chapters show by what means a free, humane, 
money-loving population permitted itself to be stultified, 
disgraced, cheated wholesale, plunged into the wildest 
extravagance, led into a cruel, dishonourable war, and 
subjected to a rigorous, worse than Russian or Jacobin, 
Q ; finally becoming a warning to all lovers of 
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SDpporter of despotism. 

After some fiirther miscellaneous conversation, I was 
SQTprtsed to see the youngest daughter place a large Bible 
on the table. The little circle became qaiet, two or three 
black servants entered the room, and the father opened the 
sacred volume, and commenced reading — liaving chosen 
that appropriate cliapter in which we are exhorted to 
he kind to strangers, and are reminded that some, while 
practising the duties of hospitalitj-, had entertained angels 
unawares. After the reading, all knelt down during a 
short prayer; then the servants left the room, tlie two 
youngest daughters kissed their father and retired, and the 
rest of us sat talking. A short time after, I asked to be 
sbawn my bed, which I had been informed was ready; and 
soon I was comfortably reflecting on the interesting events 
of my first day in America. 

Certainly all my preconceived notions of domestic life 
and manners among slaveholders were entirely falsified. 
The people anudst whom I liad fallen recalled to my mind 
" The Cottar s Saturday Night " of Burns, although there 
WBfi nothing rostic in the dress or behaviour of the members 
of the &mily ; on the contrary, they had the air of well- 
to-do people accustomed to society. Gradually my mind 
wandered back across the Atlantic, and I fell into a slumber 
agreeably enlivened by dreams of home scenes and home 
faces and voices — the usual dreams of the wanderer, until 
new interests and affections have overgrown the old ties 
andfedings. 

If tbe reader thinks I enter too much into details, I Ii 
only to say, ty way of apology, that this chapter Mxlyc 
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represents the ordinary life of a large portion of the popu- 
lation of Eastern Virginia — a plain^ self-respecting, quietly 
religious people, living in abundance on their carelessly- 
cultivated farms, surrounded by woods, with large numbers 
of horses, more than plenty of dogs^ and rather an excess 
of the much talked-of troublesome ** nigger." • 
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CHAPTER III. 

Fann-hOBso Interior — Garden — Farm — Crops — Manner »nj Looks o 
People — Domestic Servants — Sonlhern Agricnltoral Population 
pared with that of the North— The Press— The Slaves- The Uni 

Eablt in the morning, as early as the san, I got up and 
looked around me inquisitively. The walls and ceiling of 
the room were whitewashed, the floor was clean and bare, 
an old-fashioned looking-glass hung on the wall, and also 
two or tliree cheap coloured and framed engravings of 
ideal Annies and Maries, issued, I afterwards found, from 
Nassau Street, New York, and widely diffused I)y Yankee 
pedlars over the whole of the States. Tliere was one old, 
landscape in oil, of some merit, it seemed to me, who am 
no connoisseur in such things ; and I rightly guessed that 
it came from Europe. There were plain white window 
curtains to the two windows. A large old mahogany chest- 
of-drawers from England, three or four unpainted, rush- 
bottomed chairs, of Southern mannfactui-e, very comfortable 
to sit in, and wash-stand, &c., completed the furniture ; 
except that a Bible, a Whole Duty of Man, one volume of 
Clarissa Harlowe, and a yellow-paper-covered New York 
edition of Pelham, price twenty-five cents, all dilapidated, the 
last by legitimate wear and tear, lay on the mantel-piece. 
(In reading books of travels I was always fond of details 
myself, and rarely found travellerB suflSciently minute in 
this respect) The farm, the family, and the dwelling of 
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wliicli I now speak, formed, in most respects, a fair, but 
perhaps somewhat favourable specimen of what may be 
called the middle class in Virginia, and of a large portion 
of the older settled of the Southern States. Names, dates, 
and localities I may generally alter; but I shall aim to 
depict scenes and incidents without varnish, extenuation, 
or exaggeration. 

A little dark-brown negro brought in my hoots, polished, 
and proceeded to brush my clothes, He then showed mo 
the way downstairs and to the porch in front of the house, 
where the eldest son pleasantly wished me good-moming, 
inquired how I had slept, and invited me to " take a turn 
round the house " till breakfast was ready. 

In front of the dwelling was something of a garden, 
very slightly cultivated ; the principal flowers being holly- 
hocks, sunflowers, and luxuriant rose-bushes. Two noble 
white oaks gave ahundxmt shade, very grateful and neces- 
sary in the hot summer days. Passing through a gate 
in the whitewashed paling, we walked round a patch of 
about an acre devoted to cabbage (" cabbage and bacon," 
both boiled together, is almost a sort of national or State 
dish with Virginians), " sweet corn " (a variety of Indian 
corn used as a vegetable, which is wortli the attention of 
our market-gardeners), vegetable-marrow, potatoes, and 
tomatoes. These last are very much used in the States. 
Few like them at first, but gradually one comes to he 
extremely partial to them. They are used in all possible 
ways, cooked or uncooked, and are said to have a special 
beneficial action on the liver ; which is very fortunate, if 
true, considering the great prevalence of liver complaints 
in the country. 
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Then 'we came to the tumip-patch, about an acre in 
extent. A careless ploughing, a little rotten manure, : 
quantity of seed sown broadcast — that was all the care the 
tomip nsually received ; although I afterwards remarked 
that land in this part of the country abundantly repays 
good cultivation. 

Through another gate we entered the field of Indian-corn 
— a noble crop, about my own height (wliich is consi- 
derable)) of a healthy dark green, each stalk surmounted 
with its plume-like taasel, and each ear displaying its 
purple-tipped silk. It is planted in rows, about three 
feet every way between each plant. The field averaged 
about two ears to each plant — considered a fair yield. 
Thia is the most reliable, and frequently the moat important 
crop of the farmer throughout the northern, western, and 
middle States. It helps largely to feed the femily and the 
negroes, and also the pigs, cattle, and poultry. A few 
pumpkins, used for the cattle, and for pies, were growing 
among the com. 

Next we came to a small patch of buckwheat, which, 
among other naes, furnishes the deservedly famous but, 
I fear, rather indigestible luxury of buckwlieat cakes. 
Then we came to a field of some thirty acres of fine 
wheat, just ready to cut But most striking and pleasant 
to me was the orchard. The ground was in parts yellow 
with fallen apples, which were to be collected to make 
dder and to feed the pigs. A number of peach-trees 
were laden with fruit not yet ripe. There was all around 
a look of carelessness and abundance. We had got back 
near " the house " again, and I could see my young 
black attendant walking about with the hand-bell fi)r 
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breakfast, ringing it, apparently for his own gratification, 
for an unnecessary length of time. We went in and 
found the femily awaiting us. I was received with a s%ht 
how or a quiet good-morning from alh On the table were 
coffee, small hot wheaten rolls, batter bread, and hoe-cake, 
made of Indian fiour ; milk, ,eggs, and rashers of bacon ; 
a loaf of cold wheaten bread, — "stale," they called it — 
and a pitcher of deliciousiy cool spring water. Before 
we commenced, the head of the family briefly said grace. 
A negro girl attended assiduously to my wants, and when- 
ever she handed me any white dish, I involuntarily looked 
to see a black mark from her fingers. 

The chief peculiarity that struck mo in manner and 
conversation was the greater coolness and deliberation, 
compared with the English. Tlie seniors seemed to 
tliink twice, at least, before speaking, and to keep think- 
ing even while talking, weighing their words well. All 
impressed me as being more acute, guarded, considerate 
and self-possessed than English people. And after I had 
been among Americans for years, and had studied and 
insensibly acquired their manners and idiom, I still felt 
my decided inferiority in this constant guardedness and 
deliberateness of speech ; and, I may say also, of action. 
Englishmen generally, I believe, are conscious of this 
characteristic difference ; and, though less so, even Scotdi- 
men feel it. 

The tone of voice, I observed, was somewhat higher 
than the European average. But tJiis, and the nasal 
peculiarity, are most strongly developed " down east," or 
in the Yankee States, Massachusetts, Connecticutj Hhode 
Island, Vermont and Main& 
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As to tlie phjsiqne of the family, there seemed a want 
of robustness, a lack of hearty cheerful health ; except in 
the two sons, who displayed as fine a physical condition as 
conld be desired, tempered witJi a highly developed 
nervous system. 

Much observation has since convinced me that the 
American descendant of Europeans has not constitutional 
physical stamina equal to that of the European. Were 
the Americans subjected to poor and scanty fare, insuffi- 
cient shelter and clothing, excessive labour and mental 
depression as extensively and frequently as great numbers 
in Europe, the population of the United States, I am 
convinced, would show an unmistakable deterioration. I 
speak of the most populous portion of the continent of 
North America ; the atmosphere of which, for two-thirda 
of the year coming from the west, has passed over the 
vast breadth of land bounded by the Pacific, and is, 
therefore, in a condition very different from that of the 
MT we breathe in the west of Europe, which also coming 
iroxa western quarters for about two-thirds of the year, is 
a sea air. Our scientific knowledge on this subject is 
probably very imperfect; but that in a long course of 
years such an atmospherical difference must tell on tlie 
human constitution, every one will believe vfho notices 
the respective eflects in England on his own feelings, and 
on vegetable life, of the east and west winds. 

It was, of course, very pleasant to find myself all at 
once dropped into such an agreeable set of circumstances. 
I could hardly realize that I was among strangers in a 
strange country : that I was so, however, the negroes 
more than anything else constantly reminded me. I 
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watched them curiously, almost anxiously ; for some time 
the predominant idea they suggested was, that they were 
slaves, liable to be bought and sold. 

But it was not long before I felt instinctively that 
between them and the white man there was a difference, 
however it originated, wliich it would take a long time — 
how many generations I would leave to Mr. Darwin — for 
circumstances and education to remove; even supposing 
the white to stand still, while the negro was mentally and 
physically advancing. 

The negro who does nothing but work at agricultural 
labour — the field hand — is coarsely, but in most cases 
sufficiently, clad. He wears a round felt hat, thick 
bluchers, and jacket, &c., dark-coloured or blue grey, of 
northern manufacture. But there are ranks and classes 
among the slave population; and perhaps more than in 
moat societies do the duties and position of the negro 
depend on his fitness and capacity. The smartest, best- 
looking girl will, most likely, be selected to servo in the 
house, or wait on the mistress or her daughters ; the most 
intelligent and trustworthy man will be employed in 
various ways, at something better than mere hoeing, and 
so on. These fortunate individuals dress and fare verj" 
well ; and though they must not be hurried or worried, 
and require humouring, no one once accustomed to them 
woidcl willingly replace them by an ordinary London or 
New York servant: a fact worth notice. 

After breakfast my host told me that the stage would 
pass by to Richmond early in the afternoon, and at the 
same time every other day; he and his sons would be busy 
for some time, as they wer6 commencing getting in the 
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wheat; but tliere was my own room, and the family sit- 
ting-room, and all tlie farm ; and with some books and 
newspapera at my disposal, I was to make myaelf at home : 
BO being inclined for rest, I took the papers and sat down 
in a large chair under the Bhade-trees in front of the 
hoose ; my little canine enemy of the night before coming 
and making peace with me, and lying down by my side- 
Intending some day to write a book about America (an 
intention of which every English traveller is suspected), 
I set myself to making observations. 

The house was of dark red brick, quite old. The brick 
had been brought from England, as it always or mostly 
was before the Revolution. The roof was of wooden 
shingles. Two dormer lattice windows looked to the 
front; the rest of the windows iiad green shutter blinds 
outside, white curtains inside. An ample wooden porch, 
painted whiti?, and rather rickety, extended along the 
whole front of the house, having two or three steps in the 
centre opposite the door, and shaded and beautified at one 
end by a climbing rose blooming splendidly. Such a 
house might stand in many parts of England and present 
no appearance of strangeness to the passing observer, 
except the wooden shingle roof, and the green external 
window blinds. 

A coloured servant-girl appeared. The word " slave," 
by the by, is seldom used ; the term is generally. " ser- 
vant," sometimes man, boy, coloured person, or negro, or 
lugger ; hot this last is an insulting epithet, and though 
commonly used when speaking of the slave, it is only used 
to them in anger or contempt. The girl placed a large 
Tocking-cfaair at the rosy end of the porch, and soon an 
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elderly lady occupied it, knitting and gently rocking her- 
self. On seeing her the small dog left rae and took up his 
place by her ; for which she slightly scolded hinij and asked 
him whether he didn't know better than to leave a visitor 
alone in that abrupt way. 

The farm was entirely sulrounded by the woods, con- 
sisting of oak, walnut, chestnut, maple, and other trees of 
temperate climes. They were mostly deciduous, but here 
and there was a cedar or other evergreen. The house of 
the nearest neighbour was nearly a mile off, only the 
smoko from the chimneys was visible. From the spot 
where I sat in the grateful shade of the two white-oaks, in 
front of the house, I could surrey the greater part of the 
farm, snrrounded by the level horizon of forest, through 
which a pathway led to the neighbouring farms and roads, 
all hidden amidst the trees at various distances ; but it was 
pleasant to know they were there. In a distant field I 
could see the labourers at work cutting down the wheat ; 
80 I folded up the newspapers and walked that way. 

But I must first give my impressions of the news- 
papers. The bad printing and poor paper, and namber of 
quack advertisements, strike one at once ; nest the variety 
and brevity of the items and articles, and an absence of 
that formahty and stiffness — or dignity, as tlie case may 
be — which are very generally maintained by the European 
press. Indeed, an Englishman at once feels that the 
American usually exercises his organ of veneration much 
less than an Englishman; while much more eneigy is 
thrown into his self-esteem. At the period of which I 
write, Europe was convulsed witli the struggles of demo- 
Lonis Philippe had taken flight; France was a 
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republic once more ; everywhere the masses were rising, 
thrones were falling quickly, one after another, and the 
peoples were demanding and proclaiming their "inalienable 
rights." 

An important journal thus descanted npon the state of 
things, in Europe on the one hand, and in the United 
States on the other. The remarts are here condensed, but 
the quoted matter fairly represents the style and spii'it of 
the United States — or rather of the Northern press — at 
that memorable revolutionary saturnalia of the peoples— 
to use Kossuth's word : — • 

" At length the benighted nations of the Old World are 
following our example and imitating our institutions. 
They have seen the peace and prosperity and power and 
growth of America ; they have studied the laws and insti- 
tutions to which those blessings are owing, and have 
determined to be the prey of priests, kings, and aristocrats 
no longer. Oppressive dynasties a thousand years old 
have come to an end ; the rights of man, which we first 
proclaimed, are being everywhere asserted ; human equality 
will ere long be universally acknowledged. The days are 
at hand when the lion shall lie down with the lamb, and 
men beat their swords into ploughshares. While the 
world is thus in the throes of a new birth, and every day 
may bring us the news that at last even England, the most 
aristocratic of all countries, has become repubhcanized 
(we pubhsh in another column the triumphs of the Irish 
patriots at the great and bloody battle of Slievegammon), 
the Stars and Stripes float calmly and proudly over our 
vast country, in which the child of the foreign pauper has 
an e^ual right and chance with his milliona of felloW' 



sovereigns of arriving at the greatest wealth and the 
highest honours, — even at the Presidency. Soon our flag 
■will be the flag of the whole of North America. Canada 
must desire to share our wealth and greatness. Our sway 
is rapidly extending over the whole of tiie Pacific coast, 
and the profoundest human wisdom can see no hmit to the 
increase of our grandeur, the extent of our progress, the 
continuous rapid growth of our prosperity." 

I am not caricaturing. In most of the papers which I 
read — leaders, or " editorials," and speeches — there was a 
total blindness to any possible dangers or misfortunes hap- 
pening to America or her institutions, an assumpticfn 
that the United States was the model republic ; and, mingled 
with much liberality and good feeling, there was an amount 
of self-confidence and self-glorification greater than indivi- 
duals or nations can safely indulge. I hoped that I had 
not met with a fair average of the American press, or that 
the press was not a true reflection of the national character. 
I shall have more to say on tliis subject hereafter, 

In this volume, condensed from materials intended to 
form more than one work, and which I gleaTied during my 
sojourn in Unistatia — as it has been proposed to call the very 
awkwardly named republic under consideration — the reader 
may occasionally meet with sudden breaks and transitions, 
which I hope he will excuse as unavoidable. In going 
from place to place, also, I have not troubled him with 
describing the railways, railway carriages, hotels, and 
Bteam-boats — of all which there are many ample and 
amusing descriptions — or the intervening space. Having 
thus propitiated the readerj let us return to life in 
irginia. 
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It is curious tJiat while the Virginians and Southerners 
generally are a Tery social people, eschanging uncere- 
monious visits — the yonnger portion of the family spending 
great part of their time, days and weeks together, with 
neighbours and relations — they are also fond of a rural 
life; more so even, I think, than the English. Probably 
three-fourths of Virginia are still in forest, and the bulk of 
the population is scattered amidst this forest ; the farm- 
houses for the most part being so far secluded as not to be 
visible to the nearest neighbour*. Almost every man of 
any wealth, carrying on busiuesa, in the few small towns, 
has his farm, easily accessible, where he and his family 
spend much of their time. In this respect it is very 
different in the North, where rural life seems to be a life 
of repulsive drudgery, and the towns are looked to for 
pleasure, ambition, refinement, and social intercourse. 

But on this subject the following remarks of a distin- 
goisbed citizen living in this part of Virginia, a leading 
scientific agriculturist, and, of course, a slaveholder, will 
be found interesting. He says, addressing a meeting of 
the Virginia State Agricultural Society : — 

The most distingaished men, and especially statesmen, of t£b'' 
South, hiiTe at least as often been natives and continued resi- 
dents of the country as of towns ; and in talent and in munbers 
iimj have for exceeded all from the NiHih in oar public councila. 
In the northern states there are indeed many men of the Highest 
talents, education, aiid learning ; and, it maj be, in the latter 
respects exceeding any in the South, beuause of the greater advan- 
tages ofiered hj great cities for hteraij and scientific porsuits. Bat 
these great men are either produced in or gatliered to the great 
cities only. They are men who have acquired their jnat renown 
either as lawyers, physicians, divines, or professors in scientific and 
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literary iDstitiiitianB. AU of great InteUectnal power that now 
exists in the great states of MoBsticliusetfis, Kew York, and Peun- 
eyhajiia, ia to be found in tKeir populous cities only ; and almost 
ezclosiTely in tlteir respective great capitals. Borne truly great 
men may be, and sometimes are, famished &om these cities to aid 
the public councils. Bat never does one such como horn all the 
twenty-fold greater coimtry and village constituenciea — which, even 
friien disposed thus to honour the highest talent [which is not often 
ihi case, either in town or country — north or south) (Mr, Ruffin 
Bftya), could not possibly find among themselves any high talent 
to honom:. The difference between the intellectual conditions of 
the northern and sonthem agricultural population is the cause of 
the asnal long exieting and well knowa commanding influence of 
the sonthem states in the Federal govcmmeut, tlirongh their repre- 
sentatives, in whatever measures of national pohcy are directed by 
wisdom, or intellect, or for the benefit of general iuterests. But 
we axe now mnch the weakest in votes, and in whatever of pablic 
policy is cMmected with Bectioual interests, or still baser private 
self- interest, superior intellect has no influence, aud we are 
governed by the brute force and cupidity of superior nombers. 

To return from this long sociological digression: it 
was now past nine, and the sun was liotter and more 
glaring than was pleasant. My young negro attendant 
came running after me, sent by " missus," with an 
umbrella, with which I was glad to shade myself. I 
strolled along leisurely, observing the trees and wild-flowers, 
to see wherein they differed from tliQse of England. It is 
years before one loses this habit of comparing the new with 
the old. In whatever city he comes to, the cockney com- 
pares its largest edifice with St. Paul's. With pleasure E 
saw the old familiar blackberry-bush in the hedges ; how 
many pleasant recollections it immediately awakened ! 

id then there was the wild^rose, with its bright blooms. 
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and hips and h&wstoo. One field had a Ledge of the well- 
rememhered " May " bush, as the London schoolboys call 
it. Then there was the oak, and the holly, and other 
trees, very like those that grew in the fields and wood3 of 
old England ; while there were many others, and weeds 
too, qiute strange to me. Fine bntterfiies, some rather 
larger and gaudier than the English, were finating aboat ; 
a dried up, neglected piece of groond was alive with 
graashoppers, of which one kind was as long as one's little 
finger. I sat down for some time on a stump to watch the 
interesting operations of a burying beetle, called by ladies 
the tumble-bug, by others by a still less elegant name. 
These industrious beetles were of a biuish-black colour, 
about half an inch in length, of a thick, strong, roundish 
make. I watched them at their curious work of rolling 
the ball they had formed, for a considerable time ; and the 
same black boy, having again overtaken me on his way to 
his master with some message, stood watching me, evi- 
dently wondering what sort of a white man I could be to 
take so much interest in what he passed by many times 
every day without deigning to notice. What finally the 
busy beetles did with theu: prize I did not wait to see. 
Like ourselves, they were little aware of the ultimate end 
of their labours — to contribute very materially to preserve 
and increase the fertility of the mother earth, by bury- 
ing safely beneatli the surface for the use of the vegetable 
world the invaluable material which otherwise, acted upon 
by sun, and wind, and rain, would most of it be washed 
down the rivers, and so into the sea. 

Let us not be in a hurry, but take our time; using 
the microscope as well as the telescope, and observing 
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little as well as great things : sometimes sitting down 
quietly on a fallen tree, watching the clouds, or studying 
the weeds, till the birds and other creatures move about 
and near us, unconscious of our presence; or again, 
standing at street-corners, lounging about amidst the 
thoroughfares, auctions, markets, theatres. Thus we may 
not only sec, but think, and compare. What though 
this is the age of railways, telegraphs, photographs? It 
takes as long now to digest a meal aa it did in the dark 
ages ; on the whole, rather longer, considering the preva- 
lence of dyspepsia in these days : and so, to observe, reflect, 
think, and digest our thoughts, we must take about as 
much time as our ancestors did. I liope I have all due 
respect for a steam-engine, and appreciate its services to 
mankind ; but rushing through extensive regions at twenty 
or fifty miles an hour — trees, fields, villages, and distant 
towns, whirling by — stopping now and then at lai'ge hotels, 
glancing at remarkable places and large buildings, collect- 
ing the names, and outaides, and prominent features of 
things — all this is a very imperfect and deceptive sort of 
travelling, " Go ahead ! " is tlie cry of Young England, 
Young Trance, and Young America. Ah! " Go ahead" 
had become the motto of this last juvenile. He thought- 
lessly borrowed and abbreviated the saying of his brave old 
pioneer; "Be sure you're right, t/ien go ahead!" The 
youth thought he had no time to be sure he was right; so, 
spite of many warnings, he went ahead — till he met with 
the shocking collision at Bull Run. 

I believe every one should study — not merely read 
— Gilbert White's Natural History of Selborne, or some 
such work, before commencing the Kosmos. We all 
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love to hurry to concloaions. To suspend the judg- 
ment, to refuse to form an opinion, is to many disagreeable, 
difficult, even painful. Men like to believe ; only an in- 
tellect considerably cultivated can restrain itself in a state 
of doubt, even when good grounds are wanting for a more 
satisfactory mental condition. We have no time, we fency, 
for ample details, for numerous fiicts illustrating one truth, 
for queries and qualifications. We want to arrive at the 
end as rapidly as possible : to condemn or approve, to sap- 
port or oppose. As the operations of civilization become 
more rapid, this tendency increases ; but it is a dangerous 
tendency. So, if at times I am slow, hesitating, appa- 
rently over-cautioES, the reader will pardon me. In a new 
and vast field of observation the observer should take 
nothing for granted. 

I reached at length the field where the reaping was in 
progress, and as the sun was now hot — 90° in the shade at 
least — I was glad to find a small clump of trees in one 
comer from which I could look on the scene. Four black 
men, three " boys" and a lad, were at work; these were 
cutting with scythes and cradles, a contrivance new to me 
— the cradle consisting of five or six thin strips of wood 
as long as the scythe-blade, eight or ten inches apart, so 
that the wheat as it falls is caught, and at the end of each 
sweep of the machine the whole swath slides off regularly 
on to the ground. The men went at their work in a sing- 
song mechanical manner, withont much spirit or nervous 
energy; but they were longing for dinner and rest, the 
tunc for which was near at hand. 

I regarded the poor slaves ^ith much interest. The oft 
quoted sic voa non vobis, &c., came into my mind. I 
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wonJered how often my hoat used on them the whip of 
which I had so often read, and for which I could hardly 
help looking ronnd. He, a, quiet, easy, circumspect, yet 
frank-looking man, by no means corresponded to my idea 
of a slaveholder. But then the heat of men get used to 
the worst of systems ; and I thought of what British 
officers, and liberal mill-owners, and humane proprietors of 
collieries, and others, had done, and maintained their right 
to doj in England, within a, few years. But what seemed 
to me the hardest part of tiie slave's lot was, that he could 
feel no interest in liis labour, that he could take no pride 
or pleasure in his work. 

I recalled my own experience as to Low soon even a, 
moderate quantity of exertion at any occupation to which 
we are averse, and from which the mind b absent, becomes 
a wearying, disgusting drudgery. Aaid here were these 
poor fellows, condemned to perpetual labour for otJiera ; 
at the command of others ; wanting alike the wholesome 
stimulus of ambition, and of necessity. I thought how 
slowly the shadow of the sun must move to them, I 
wondered how long they worked. What a revolutionary 
world this is I It was I8i8, the year of revolutions in the 
Old World, America looking on patronizingly and pity- 
ingly. A few years previously deer, hears, and Indiana 
roamed in these woods ; not long ago the cliivalric Captain 
John Smith — worthy of a higher-sounding name — was the 
first white man to sail up the James ; at a little distance 
still lies the rock on which he was about to suffer a 
captive's death from his red foe. King Powhatan, when 
he was rescued by the king's beautiful and pitying 
daughter, Pocahontas, claiming him for a husbaud. He 
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was an adventurer worthy of the time of Philip Sii 
and Sir Walter Raleigh ; though, it is said, he did not 
treat his wife so well as she and we might have expected. 
Her grave, I believe, is at Gravesend; his, in the churcli 
whose bell tolls unhappy wretches from Newgate into 
eternity. The Red-man was gone — disappeared, as we 
say. The pale-faced descendant of the Saxon and Norman 
was lord of the land, and to serve him as hewers of wood 
and drawers of water tiie brawny savage sons of benighted 
Africa had been brought, perhaps from horrible Ashantee 
or Dahomey. May we not hope that in time the true 
philosophy of these changes will be understood, and that 
ethnology and anthropology will emulate and advance 
with natural history and geology ? 

The master was in the field looking on; for he was 
his own overseer, as is very commonly the case among 
all but the more extensive and wealthiest farmers ia 
Virginia. 

Seeing me, he came towards me ; having first told the 
hands to get their dinners. They dropped their imple- 
ments very promptly, and started off, swinging along 
under the burning, glaring sunshine, towards a long shed 
partly sheltered by trees. We proceeded towards the 
house, talking about the strange revolutions in Europe. 
I was struck with the difference between the guarded 
expressions, the moderate expectations and views of my 
host, and the rash predictions, the hasty and extrava- 
gant conclusions of many of the papers I had been 
reading. 

As we went along I told my kind entertainer that I 
would take the coach when it came by. He invited me 
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to call again siiould I ever pass, or have a day or two 
to spare. A black lad met us before we reached the 
house, and, touching his hat and mating his how in negro 
fashion, handed nie a letter : to my surprise. It was from 
a friend who happened to he at his farm a few miles 
off, apologizing for not at once coming over, hut intro- 
ducing me to the gentleman whose hospitality I was 
already enjoying. This was very pleasant, and it placed 
me quite at my ease ; though I was pretty much so already 
— thanks to tlie kindly unemharrassing manner of the 
whole family. We refreshed ourselves by a slight wash 
in cool water, and then went m to dinner. The meal 
consisted of a tomato soup, cabbage and bacon (boiled 
together), fowl, wbeaten and com bread, potatoes, green 
com, and apple -dumplings, with water deliciously cool 
from the welt — a plain and plentiful repast, and a genuine 
Virginian dinner, I afterwards found that throughout the 
States, outside the largest cities, fresh meat is not much 
used ; very much less so than in London : in the West, 
especially, roast beef is about as great a rarity as it is 
to an English agricultural labourer. Water is drunk to 
an extent rather surprising to a genuine EngHshman, who 
regards mere cold water as a poverty-stricken and rather 
unwholesome article of diet ; except, perhaps, occasionally, 
after indulging a little too much in something better — to 
his notions. 

My host, I found, kept port, sherry, whisky, brandy, 

and cider in the house ; but none of them was placed on 

table at dinner. People living in a more fashionable style 

follow pretty nearly the New York and European fashions 

^H such matters, according to their means. At the time 



I write of, the current of public opinion had set iu against I 
the old drinking habite of tlie State, and consequently tberaj 
was mucli larger consumption of intoxicating liquor tbanJ 
met the public eye. 

Rising from the table after a moderate time — enough for 1 
mingling a little conversation witli the proper busincBS,-^ 
the company proceeded to an adjacent room, considerably J 
better furnished ; the outer shutter blinds being closed tOfJ 
keep out the mid-day glare, and the windows opened 1 
admit the slight breeze. My host sat down by me ou %• | 
sofa, asking about England ; the rest of the family Bat' 1 
scattered about ; the eldest and the youngest in rocking j 
chairs, some chatting alxiut their own alfairs, one or two 1 
indulging in that dolce/ar niente which one soon learns t»'l 
enjoy under the iufluence of a southern clime. Though, I 
in fact, the true American only half enters into that con- 
dition to which the Italian abandons his whole self; the I 
mind of the former, the observing faculties especially, 
being usually quietly and somewhat secretively active, 
while the Ijody is in a state of repose. 

" I rei^on I may as well go and see how those boys are 
getting on," s^id the eldest son to his father, meaning the 
men reaping. In the South they " reckon ; " the Yankees 
"guess; " in the West they "calculate." 

" Yes, do," answered the father ; " and as our friend 
wislies to take the stage to-day, you had better tell Bob to 
look out and stop it" 

"Yes, sir," was the reply. "Sir" being still often used 
in tie United States by children to their parents : it has 
now been discontinued in England for perhaps half a 
centoiy past, its ase being regarded as an instance of the 
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unsocial distance formerly maintained between parent and 
child. 

" Suppose we go and have a pipe ? " said my host ; " I 
always do, myself, after dinner, and probably yon will 
bave no objection to join me." 

I thought it best to say yea ; and bowing as I left the 
room, received in return a slight bow from tlie ladies. 
We seated ourselves in easy chairs at one end of the 
porch, my host taking o9' bis coat — a dark frock-coat 
which he knocked about the farm in. 

" I see, sir," said I to him, removing from my lips the 
long reed forming the stem of my pipe, " tilings are not 
quite settled, even in this country. I read Boma remarks 
in more than oni? paper, about the dangers arising to the 
Union &om abolitionist feeling in the North." 

" Ah ! yes ; you mustn't mind all the pajiers say. They 
must talk strong now and then. The Union won't be 
dissolved in our time. The abolitionist clique — for it don't 
amount to a party — Js a mere humbug. Go to New York, 
and you'll hardly meet with one in general respectable 
society. The Northern people know very well that they 
despise the nigger every way, while we in the South like 
the nigger very well — in his place. No, sir, I reckon 
there's very little danger in that direction." 

Such at this time were tlie views of, I should think, a 
large majority of the Northern people with regard to dis- 
union. The Americans fully inherit all the excessive 
self-confidence of their British ancestors. The apprehen- 
sions as to the possibility of dismiion, however, were more 
lively among the most experienced and enlightened men 
of the country. My host, indeed, was a man of excellent 
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sense, and of mach general information; but his life had! 
been ratlier closely occupied witb restoring hb farm t 
profitable condition, and his politics and opinions were, on 1 
the whole, formed by his wishes, feelings, and interests : as 
is the case with very many, I believe. 

" Hullo ! here are some folks coming up to the house I " 
said my host, rising to put on his coat and call some (rfl 
the family, two of whom soon came on to the porch to se 
who the Tisitors were. Two one-horse vehicles— 
"bu^ea," holding each two persons, — followed by ; 
small close carriage, and two men on horseback, came up s I 
road through the farm. 

"Miss Brown and her cousin are in the first buggy,*'"! 
said one. 

" And iliss Harrold is in the second," said another. 

"Miss Harrold ! Well, that is lucky: she is a fellow- 
coantrywoman of yours, sir," said my host, " and you may 
be proud of her. You must give up the idea of leaving 
to-day." 

(I should have stated that my having mentioned persons 
in the city &om whom I had letters, and with whom Mr. 
Burton was acquainted, had put me on a better footing 
than I should otherwise have been.) 

The party had pulled up outside the slight fence, servant 
lads holding the horses ; and the gentlemen having assisted 
the ladies from the carriages, they walked towards us, 
talking and laughing gaily enougli. They were warmly 
welcomed by the family. There was shaking hands all 
round, and kissing between the ladies; and after they 
had got on to the porch, Mr. Burton turned to me and 
gave a sort of general introduction, mentioning my name. 
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When Miss Harrold happened to be near me, he intro- 
duced me to her, particularly, as a countryman just arrived 
from the other side of the Atlantic. I was indeed proud to 
see that among more than half a dozen ladies, most of 
them near their prime, Mias Harrold was favourably dis- 
tinguished as to tigure, complexion, and carriage ; though 
surpassed by some in delicacy of colour, fineness and 
regularity of feature, and grace and vivacity of manner. 
By the side of her, most of the ladies had a convalescent 
appearance; she being no more rosy or robust than one 
likes to see a young Englishwoman of two and twenty, of 
cultivated mind and manner, and enjoying all the essentials 
to health, 

When we find ourselves amongst strangers in a strange 
land, we turn with pleasure and with a friendly feeling of 
recognition to whatever belongs to or reminds us of home : 
it may he an old book, a picture, a flower; and with a 
countryman or countrywoman wo seem to have a right to 
claim acquaintance, as a vessel sailing in some unfrequented 
ocean would hail and speak another. It was, therefore, 
with no little gratification and even pride that I entered 
into conversation with a charming, young, and admired 
Englishwoman. At once I seemed to cease, to be an alien, 
a stranger, an "outsider;" and felt myself within the 
social circle of which the domestic hearth is the centre. 
Miss Harrold had been in America only two years, and 
yet in manner. In conversation, in a certain je ne aais quoi, 
she was decidedly Americanized. Yet it was but slightly ; 
and her deeper voice and English accent fell pleasantly on 
my ear amidst the ^higher notes and somewhat to me 
-peculiar speech of the others. 
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The elderly lady whom I mentioned before, evidently in 
feeble healtii, approached me. " I am glad ]VIiss Harrold 
came before you left, sir," she said; "you must try and 
give us a call before she leaves us — if you are still det«r^ 
mined to leave to-day." 

One of the youngest of the family had taken my &ir 
countrywoman's left hand in both of bera, while half shyly 
looking at me. 

"Ma," she said, "you know we have an all-day meeting 
next Sunday ; why don't you invite this gentleman to come 
down and drive Miss Harrold to church, and I'll go in 
their buggy : wont you let me. Miss Harrold ? " 

" You arc talking too mucli, miss. You be oil" and teil 
Dinah to cut up those water-melons and put them on the 
table ; — but that was a good suggestion of Jinny's. I reckon 
you had better come down on Sunday, There will be an 
unusual number of people at our church. The belle of 
our coimty is to be there too, and numbers of other young 
ladies." 

To a Londoner it is curious to sec how important a part 
young ladies play in the amnsemenU, the attractions, the 
conversation, and thoughts of the single men especially, 
and of society generally, in the South. But as so many of 
the ways of spending time which offer themselves to young 
men in large European cities — theatres, concert-rooms, 
billiards, public-houses, lectures, and so on — are out of 
reitch, and the people are of a. very sociable turn, tlie un- 
married but marriageable portion of the fair sex acquire all 
the more interest and importance. 

I accepted the invitation conditionally. My host and 
two other gentlemen approaching, the ladies joined the rest 
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of the party, who were entering the Jionse, On being ijitro- 
duced, I observed the searching, penetrating look which 
the American bestows on a new acquaintance. The 
Southerner especially often deliberately reads one, com- 
mencing with a steady look in at the eyes — much to the 
annoyance of many persons. I doubt whether any people 
are such good judges ofhmnan nature as the Southerners, — 
so able to look tlirough externals and appearances into the 
real man. The English reader may perhaps say they 
ought to be good judges of an article in which they deal. 

We talked of England, her wealth, her power, extent, 
and so on. Was she going to turn republican like the rest 
of the world? England was second only to America. 
Had I been in Kent ? for one had relations there ; another 
in Durham. Of one the father was English, of another 
the mother waa Scotch ; and the house and street in which 
she lived in Echnburgb were mentioned. Then we turned 
to America. Only one of the party seemed to have any 
doubts as to the perfection and permanence of the Union. 
Yet of those who were on that day assembled witliin that 
farm-house one lies buried on the melancholy field by 
Manassas Gap — among the first who fell at Bull Run, 
two are in the armies which now defy the Northern hosts, 
one of the girls, now a wife and mother, lives on a farm 
within sight of the invaders, where day and night she and 
her family are exposed to such dangers as those which 
surrounded the English in India during the mutiny ; and 
the whole now regard with hatred and contempt the then 
glorified flag of their Union. 

" Coach '11 be at de gate dreckly, sa," said a young black 
boy, who had been watching. 
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" Run and stop it," said Mr. Burton^ my kind and 
conrteons host. 

I shook hands with him, and with those to whom I was 
speaking, and I looked round to see whether more of the 
fiunily were in sight 

*' Tell the girls to come here — ^ihat our visitor wishes to 
bid them good-by," said Mr. B. to one of the small blacks 
who seemed always about They soon came, one after 

A shake of the hand all around, and lastly with the mistress 
of the house, who said they would be pleased to see me 
again, and then I turned my back on the cheerftil dwelling 
where I already had begun to feel like an inmate ; so much 
that was new, pleasant, and interesting to me had passed 
within the few hours of my accidental sojourn beneath the 
friendly roof of a Virginia farmer. 




Chewing — Manifest Destiny — CoaQtrj Tavern — Tho News — Subjects of 
Converaodon — ElectioneBring Betting. 

I TOOK ver^ little notice of the dingy, yellowish tivo-torse 
vehicle that was waiting. I gave a bit of English silver 
to my coloured attendant, who had first opened the gate 
for me and then the coach door. He looked at the coia 
witli open mouth, rather suspiciously I thought, then 
brightened up as he pulled at his old straw hat, wished 
mo " good-by," and hinted inquiringly that I should " see 
de folks again nes Sunday ? " 

Travelling at the rate of about seven miles an hour, 
we passed pieces of wood or forest, crooked fences, " worm 
fences" — consisting of rails roughly split, about ten feet 
long, and laid with the ends overlapping each other, held 
together by tlieir own weight, — fields of corn, wheat, 
clover, man gold- wurzel, " old fields " covered with dry 
weeds, grass, and a few pines ; and now and then a farm- 
house. But throughout there was more wood than any- 
thing else, though no trees that would be called very fine 
in England, rarely any two feet in diameter. Sometimes 
fifty or a hundred acres would be totally cleared, looking 
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painfullj hot. Too many Americans like to see thai 
fields thus bare; not imnatnrally, perhaps, since it sho^ 
a complete conquest over the native and obstructive fore 
Oppressed by dust and heat, I thought tliat were I i 
farmer I ivould have shady walks in all directions ovM 
my land; and I have little doubt that an enlightened 
economy will in time lead Americans so to shade thri 
paths and roads as to enable them to moTC about more 
out of doors at all hours and seasons than they now do, 
or can with due regard to health. The Anglo-Saxon has 
as yet scarcely begun to modify by scientific arrangements 
the climates and the effects of climate in the various 
countries to which lie has migrated. 

Things glided by, as though they were a mere painted 
panorama. My head was full of recollections — now, of 
the events, the conversation, the scenes, tlie persons of the 
last few hours; then, away amidst London smoke or Eng- 
lish green fields. After leaving the little spot, the small 
circle, amidst which - you have been living, moving 
amidst strangers and localities totally disconnected with 
yonr former life, you cease to be an actor and become 
a mere spectator. A real landscape is no more to you 
than a fine picture. The intellect may be amused and 
occupied with the novelties, but the heart is ever reverting 
to old faces and places, feelings and interests ; and this is 
one reason why it is so difficult to give a fair estimate of 
what to us is new and foreign. I endeavoured to form a 
correct idea of the people I had seen, wherein they were 
like, wherein they were different from the English. At 
present, I will only say that to a Londoner there was lesa 
that was tmuBual, remarkable, or peculiar, than he would 
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find among people of corresponding position in many parts 
of England. He would look upon them as persons of 
superior bearing and address, free from rusticity or vid- 
garity, yet with an air, a mode, a character distinguishing 
them from English people. 

But their spitting and chewing ! Well, that is a most 
unpleasant way of using tobacco, about which enough has 
been said. I was rather worried to see a fine young man, 
talking very familiarly with the English lady I mentioned, 
turn away now and then and discharge the brown saliva 
from his mouth over the porch railing. I don't think any 
one has ever arrived at, or at least published, the philo- 
sophy of the use of tobacco. To see the struggles of 
hoys to become accustomed to it, and find youths and 
men using stuif in which there is really no tobacco or 
nicotine, one might think it a mere acquired habit ; but 
the Indian, the hunter, the sailor, the Irishman, and the 
American, with his over-excittd nervous system, would 
never permanently indvilge in so troublesome a practice, 
unless it were something more than mere custom or habit. 

I had only two fellow-travellers with me in the coach, 
which was built, I believe, to accommodate nine. Of 
these, one was a fine, large, rather sensual-looking man, 
in black, with elegant boots (the only white man I had 
noticed with boots fit for country wear was Mr. Burton), 
and a careless, rough, yet not ungentlemanly manner, 
very inconsistent with his attire. My attention was 
directed to him hy his cursing his black dress hat, which 
incommoded lilm when it was on by preventing him from 
stretching himself at his ease, and when off by tumbling 
about He was a great cliewer and Bpitter. I calculated 
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that he most hare emitted the nauseous Huid from hitf | 
moath through the coach window at the rate half of a 
. pint per hour. How his system could stand such a drain,! 
he still looking rohust, fat, and muscular, I could uol^l 
understand. Perhaps by nature he was a Daniel Lambei 
kept down by nicotine? 

He seemed to have been aware that I was internally 
pre-occupied, for when I began to look around with aafl 
evident interest in external objects, he remarked, with tliafl 
calm, examining look which I before mentioned, that thai 
wheat thereabouts was looking very fine. I replied thBtfl 
I was no judge of what was expected in Virginia, but to 1 
me it looked rather light. 

" I giiess you're not long from the old country," joinedl 
in my other companion, a younger, smaller, thin man, i 
inferior animal, also in black, but with a thin, high voice 
which yet indicated more of mental culture. 

Being myself in search of information, I made it a point 
to give it whenever asked for. I coidd never sympathize 
with those squeamish travellers who were unhappy because 
they could not, wherever they might go, always get nice 
tea and thin bread and butter in their own rooms, or 
who were annoyed at being asked where they came from, 
where they were going, what was their business, and 
so on. 

We were soon engaged in conversation, and the feebler 
and genteeler of my companions let us know that he was 
from Boston, born close by that city ; that he was in poor 
health, and trying to get employment as teacher. At 
that time New England supplied a large proportion of 
teachers and schoolmasters to the South. It is curious 
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that the native population of Massachusetts emigrate very 
extensively. The unfailing topic, the wonderfiil greatness, 
progress, and extent of the Union, was broached, and the 
Bostonian expatiated on it more extensively than any one 
I had yet heard. I know not what wonders he foretold. 

" It's a good tiling for the rest of the world that we're 
a peaceable, enlightened nation, and have no kings or 
aristocrats to lead us into useless and aggressive wars." 

" But perhaps," I suggested, " Providence may see fit 
to prevent any country becoming so immense and irre- 
sistible." 

" Waal, that is to me a new idea," he said, laughing 
at my absurdity; "it's just for the good and enlightenment 
of the world — to sliow it how to git along with equal 
rights, and just laws, and by peaceable means — that Pro- 
vidence is developing this country so wonderfully." 

" You think there is no danger of disunion? " 

I noticed he looked sideways at our companion, who 
sat a quiet, but I thought not altogether a pleased listener. 

" Disunion ! " Then he added, after a pause, during which 
he was evidently thinking, " No : I guess the British 
Government would like to see that, but we're not such 
fools as to gratify them." 

This was in 1848. In 1861 the Southern States raised 
the Confederate flag. In 1860, had Washington risen 
from the dead to warn the Northern people of the dis- 
grace, tlie bloodshed, the foUy, the dangers, the madness, 
they were bringing on themselves, not one in twenty 
would have believed him. Preachers, politicians, literary 
men, newspaper writers of all sects and parties, had all 
3ed in one course — to flatter the national vanity, to 
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fidmnlate tbe national self-confidence and self-esteem, till 
a belief in the perfection of American institutions had ] 
become a part of the American religion. 

A heaiiT' cloud had suddenly come over us, and large ' 
drops of rain were falling ; the horses were walking up ^ 
a bad piece of the road, when the driver's face appeared at i 
an opening for the purpose of speaking to us. 

" There's a very heavy shower coming on, gentlem^i, 
I reckon. I've got two servants outside here ; if yon don't 
mind, IT! put them inside till it blows over." 

No one objected. " Oh ! to be sure," said the larger 
of my companions. "I said nothing, because I know you 
Northerners," — ^looking at the Bostoniau, — " are more par- 
ticular as to the presence of niggers than we are down 
here." 

" Oh 1 I guess not." 

" Now, I reckon you never travelled in your parts in 
a public carriage with two nigger fellow-passengers ?" 

The conversation was interrupted by the coach-door 
being opened, and the two coloured people getting in, rather 
shyly and awkwardly, seeming to feel as an English farm- 
labourer miglit in the presence of the squire or parson. 
They occupied the back seat For some time httle was 
said. All were looking at the storm raging around us, — 
trees bending and writhing beneath the fierce gusts ; wheat- 
fields sadly undulating; fields of com apparently con- 
quered by the wind and rain, and borne down towards the 
earth, half uprooted. But a few days' sun, I was told, 
would draw it up and set all right again. Thick yellow 
torrents rushed along the road-sides, or, in some places, 
formed large ponds. Katnre operated more saddeiily> 
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violently, and, as one miglit say, waatefully, than in the 
temperate cliuaato to which I had been accustomed ; jet 
I have seen in England a stonu of rain which would be 
called very heavy in any part of the United States. 

The whole pai'ty were very glad to reach the tavern at 
whicJi we were to change horses. It was a house with 
a large whitened wooden porch, reached by some dozen 
wooden steps; a substructure of brick a few feet high 
supported tl* frame building, which was roofed with 
shingles. At each gable end was a brick chimney. In 
front was a spreading shade-tree, a pump and water- 
trough, and, here and there, pigs, chickens, turkeys, and 
ducks were standing up for shelter from the wind and 
rain. Close to the house was a piece of ground, in wliich 
was an old sleigh, a waggon, a dust-beap ; some cabbages, 
melons, and potatoes growing; and all around was a 
considerable field of corn. 

" Walk in, gentlemen, walk in," said the landlord, as 
the first of our party, the large man, reached the porch. 
The two shook hands, evidently acquainted. The landlord 
had not, to my eye, the look or manner of a landlord, 
or farmer, or anything else in particular, but still had 
a pleasant, easy way about him. We entered a room, 
which, having only a table or two and a few old chairs, and 
pictures of Susan and Virgmia, looked rather cheerless. 
However, our leader was not disheartened. " Well, 
gentlemen," said he, " do me the pleasure of druiking with 
ine, I reckon a good julep, considering the stato of the 
weather, won't hurt us. This gentleman, Mr. Landlord," 
turning to me, " is just from the old country — the greatest 
country in the world — next to our own, of course ; for 
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I wouldn't give a cubs for a man who don't stand up first 
of all for his own country. So, landlord, will you be good i 
enough to let us have juleps for the crowd, not forgetting 9 
yourself." 

The landlord. Laving evidently formed his estimate of I 
ns two strangers, walked leisurely out of the room. 

" That's a first-rate old fellow, I tell you. When h» I 
gives his word, you may be sure he'll be than I know I 
him like a book. He's got one fault, though, and that i 
bell never get rid of: he's the damnedest old Whig, ] 
double-dyed in the wool, in this country." 

A negro " boy " of some twenty years here entered, 
grinning a how-d'ye-do at us, and at the speaker especially, 
and placed the juleps on the table. 

"Well, Joe, how are you now? By-the-by, just aafc 
those two coloured persons in the stage wliat they will 
like to drink, and to step out if they're so inclined." 

" Yes, massa," and out he goes. 

The landlord having re-entered, we followed the example 
of our foremost man, and took our tumblers full of ice 
and whiskey, sweetened with sugar, and garnished and 
flavoured with mint. 

" Gentlemen," said he, " here's to our better acquaint- 
ance," and he swallowed the greater part of his julep, as 
did the landlord, while I, and our Yankee companion, 
merely took a few sips. 

" Well," said the landlord, " what's the news, gentle- 
men?" 

The "news" in the United States is the commonplace 
starting topic, instead of the "weather;" and certainly 
it is preferable. You have soon done with the weather. 
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ajid it happens to be about the worst possible subject for 
conversation ; but " the news " opens an infinity of inter- 
estuig and suitable matter for talk with all persons under 
all circumstances. I would respectfully sugirest to the 
mysterious little circle of tbe e'lile, the creme de la creme, 
who set the fashions, that after "How do you do?" is 
settled, and the weather remarks are exhausted, the 
"news" be considered the next question in order. 

" Have you ever heard anything of that wild young 

fellow, the son of old Mr. , down towards the swamp 

yonder?" asked the gentleman at whose expense wo were 
drinking. 

" Ah, yes ; poor fellow ! I heard lately that he went to 
Mexico, and fell among the foremost at the storming of 
Chapultepec." 

" Well, that was a more glorious death than he'd have 
met with had he stayed hereabouts, I reckon," 

" I guess you English have been a little astonished at 
the way in which we carried everything before us in the 
Mexican war," said the Yankee. "History don't record 
many such events as tiie taking of Chapultepec, the battle 
of Buena Vista, Monterey, and, in fact, the whole cam- 
paign." 

I replied that I took no interest in battles or campaigns, 
because a civilian reader had to take for granted the truth 
of the narration, however one-sided; the nature of the 
subject, and his want of information, making it impossible 
for him to use his judgment. 

" Why, you know, the Duke of Wellington declared 
that General Scott had laid down and carried out his 
plans in the most masterly manner." 
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I replied that I had no reason to doubt it. 

" I gaess we rather surprised the kings and aristocrata 
of Europe, winning battle after battle; 4,000 or 5,000 
Americans whipping four and five times their numbers as 
fast as they could get to them ; oar men, too, most 
of them volunteers just picked up, electing their own 
€)fficers." 

Nothing would suit tliis gentleman, who had a clerical 
rather than a military air, but to talk of the prowess 
of his countrymen. I have no doubt that the brilliant 
success of the Americans in the war with the Mexicans 
contributed not a little to inflate tlie national mind to that 
extent which rendered a collapse almost inevitable. 

" You must remember," said the landlord, " that our 
army was, to a very considerable extent, composed of Irish 
and Germans, and other nations ; and I never heard but 
what they all fought as well as our boys." 

" Yes ; but the officers were Americans." 

" And then the Mexicans are a damned mongrel breed, 
half-Indian, half-Spanish, and a little nigger. Of course, 
I ain't going to run down our own doings, but they ain't 
white men, no how. But, to change the subject, who are 
you Whigs going to run for President, landlord?" 

" Well, that's hard to say, just yet I go in for Harry 
of the West. I'd rather be beat with Henry Clay than 
win with any other man, myself." 

" That's right ; he's a trump card. I'd rather see Clay 
in myself than any man in the country, except a good 
Democrat. I hope you'll run him ; first, because he's a 
good man, and it's your duty to stand by him; and, 
second, because he's sure to lose : he's not avaOable." 
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^^^B '" ' Available ' be damned I I despise that word." 
" So do I ; but in politics it must be kept in mind." 
" Well," said the lancllordj " I shan't see you for some 
time. Now I'll bet you a double X that we get our 
man in." 

" Well, it's time you Wbiga bad a turn in office ; but, 
just for old acquaintance sake, done. I'll make a note of 
it. This is the first bet I've made as yet on the nest 
election." 

I aftenvards found that the presidential elections were 
the occasions of a vast amount of betting. It is difficult 
to arrive at a very exact estimate on such a subject ; but 
probably much more money changes hands every presi- 
dential contest than is annually lost and won in England 
in connection with the turf. 

The conversation now turned on politics. One or two 
neighbours ilropped in and joined the group. I remained 
a listener. Political principles formed no part of the dis- 
cussion. The question was, how the constituencies would 
go, how they had gone before, whether any would this 
time change, what majority such and such a county, or 
city, or state, had given, and would next give. The 
acquaintance with the numbers polled in different places, 
at different times, lUsplayed by some of the party, sur- 
priseti me- 
lt was now time to resume oiu' jomniey. In fact, it was 
owing to a slight accident having happened to the vehicle 
that we had stayed so long. We shook bauds with the 
landlord ; our leader bidding good-by to Joe, who had not 
forgotten to drink his health while helping our coloured 
fellow-travelJera. They had resumed tbeir seats outside. 
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the rain having ceased, and the sky being now all blue 
and clear, the sun shining, the country fresh and bright, 
the air delightftdlj cooL When we came to a '^ branch,** 
which we had to cross, the bridge was gone — ^washed away : 
it was only with much delay and trouble we got to the 
other side of the swollen stream. Shortly after dark we 
reached our destination, the capital of Virginia, the City of 
Richmond. 



CHAPTER V. 



EICnMOND, VIRGINIA. 

Nalives, Jews, Germans, Foroignera — Negro ProgrcEaion — ladian Retro- 
gression — Eetum of tbo Red Man ?— Laying-off Cities — Gossip — Slave 
Anction — SoTereig;n or Courtier 7 — The Capitol of Virginia — The 
Legialatore — Men not in their right Places — Appointing Legialatums 
by Lot — Disappointment — The next great Movement. 

BiCEUOND, the capital of the State of Virginia, is one of 
the oldest places on the North American continent, settled 
by people speaking English; for it ciaima about equal 
antiquity with Boston, New York, Baltimore, Raleigh, and 
Charleston. It is situated at the head of tide water on the 
winding, unbnsinesa-like James, which rolls carelessly and 
pleasantly through the country, as if choosing to be 
as long and see as much as possible before dying in 
the vast [Atlantic. The principal thoroughfare is Main 
Street, which commences in the lower regions of tha 
town, among warehouses and waste places, and docks, 
and old dilapidated buildings. The neighbourhood (called 
Rocketts) is enlivened by mules.and waggons, sailors, negro- 
drivers and labourers, merchants and their assistants ; 
negroes, mules, and waggons especially. Thence the street 
runs nearly parallel with the river, up hill, in a straight 
line. " Stores " of all kinds are on each side ; provisions 
and such things at the lower end ; " dry goods," confec- 
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tioners, hotels, bakers, druggists, &c. &c., higher up, for 
about a mile ; then private dwellings, mostly of brick, 
Bome of wood ; a storeliouse here and tliere, business 
gradually going up town. The outskirts consist of fields, 
some fenced in, some open ; here a respectable dwelling, 
there a shanty; then a fresh building going upj and so 
on. Beyond is the ample ground for agricultural fairs, 
Burrounded by whitewashed shedding and stabling; and 
farther on, to the left, is the beautiful cemetery of Holly- 
wood. 

The city is Itud out at right angles, the cross streets 
commencing up town, with four or five named after once 
distinguished men ; then " First," *' Second," and so on, 
down to " Thirty-first," which runs at the foot of a hill, 
Chimborazo, 200 feet high above tide water. At the time I 
first saw it, in 1848, the city contained some 35,000 people; 
of tliese about half were black, or inclining to that colour, and 
slaves; so that there would be about 3,500 adult white males. 
A large portion of the outskirts of tbe city consisted of 
poor, mean, low, neighbourhoods. Probably there were not 
many more than 3,000 white men in the whole population 
who would mutually call each other " respectable ;" though 
the term would be applied to the well-conducted journey- 
man mechanic working for weekly wages as well as to 
the millionnaire — if there were one, but I believe there 
was not. 

It was curions, in walking along the street, to observe 
that the dealers in old clothes and cheap slop-clothing 
were Jews— Cohens, Moseses, Isaacs, Abrams, and so on. 
There they were, with their sharp eyes and iiooky noses, 
sitting, standing, or walking about their stores, ready to 
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3ell you a bargain, just as in the Old World. Tlie A 
in fruit and confectionery were Italian, so cleverly keeping 
the business in their hands that even a Yankee had a poor 
chance. Most of the few bakers were Scotch, The best 
butcher in the market, I was proud to hear, was an 
Englishman, " a jolly good fellow," and related, I was sur- 
prised to find, to an old acquaintance of mine. Few people 
have any adequate idea of the number of surviving and 
ascertainable relationships between the people of England 
and those of the various States. 

The " Dutch " — that is, the Germans, form a considerable 
portion of the population of this and of most American 
cities. New York aud other places were in early 
times settled by the true Dutch, and the Germans and 
others were classed with them, in the j)opular mind and 
language ; all being called " Dutch," or, not unfrequently, 
*' the damned Dutch," For the native American is exclu- 
sive in hia ideas , he allows, indeed, English aud Scotch, 
and the better sort of Irish, to associate with him on terms 
of social equality, but no others ; although he rather likes 
the French, partly out of national gratitude, partly because 
the French met with out of France — unless in numbers 
too great to be regarded as pleasant visitors — are of a class 
above the mere labourer. 

Having the advantage of taking my first surveys of 
the city with a shrewd old resident, I saw many things 
which escape the traveller who has to trust to his own 
hasty aud superficial observation. The foreigners, I found, 
formed social circles of their own — Irish with the Irish, 
Dutch with the Dutcli, and, to some estent, English with 
their fellow country people ; so that it is quite rare, i 
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^^^H sidering the great proportion of Europeans in the United 

^^^V States, to encounter one as a friend or visitor In an 

^^^H American family. The men meet and talk together in 

^^^F the streets, or at tlieir places of business, anrl that is all. 

P Of course, all look down on the negro. It Js one cause 

of bad feeling against the lower classes of Germans, that 

1^^^ they are often on too familiar terms with tlie coloured 

^^^v people ; while a respectable negro rather affects to despise 

^^^P a mean poor Irish or Dutchman, and even native "poor 

^^^ white trash." He must, indeed, be careful how he shows 

his contempt. There are classes and grades of the negro 

population recognized among themselves, and by the 

' whites, depending very much on individual character and 

I conduct; and throughout the South those considerations, 

^^^ I believe, affect a man's position and standing among his 

^^^L neighbours more than in England or in the Northern 

^^H States. It seems to be the result of the "peculiar institu- 

^^^ tion " to give more weight to the personal merits and 

character. Still, tlie remark of Mr. RufBn, which was 

I quoted a few pages back, is too true of the Southern 

people : like the rest of the world, they are sadly defi- 

I cieut in the art of bringing their best men forward. 

! At the time of which I am now writing — it is necessary 

to be particular and circumstantial in speaking of a country 

I which every year makes changes as great as occur in de- 

I cades and centuries in Europe — there were few Irish in 

I the South. Shortly afterwards they began to appear as 

domestic ser^^ants. In Baltimore, the most northerly large 

city in which slavery exists, they are more often found in 

that capacity ; but the employment of white girls as house 

eervants has increased very slowly in Kichmond. Nor is 
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Irish labour much used there. In the Nortli, the railways, 
canals, sewers, excavations, and buildings, are the product 
of Irish muscle. Thus even in the New World men 
into their old ways and habits, in spite of tlieii- apparent 
liberty to betake themselves to others. 

Externally, as fax aa appearance goes, no race now 
peopling America has changed more thau the negro 
slave. He goes to church, wears hat and trousers — the 
last, I believe, a great point witli missionaries — talks 
English better than many Englishmen, contributes im- 
mensely to the wealth of his country and of the world at 
large; and is on the wJiole in a cheerful, healUiy, flourish- 
ing condition, fulfilling the command to increase and 
multiply. No doubt he has a good deal to complain of; 
but we must bear in mind the horrible state of things in 
his native continent, and the degradation and destruction 
of the negro elsewhere. 

" Lo ! the poor Indian I " Looking on the perpetual 
horizon of forest, one camiot help thinking of the red 
man. The first I saw were dark broivn, quiet, sedate, 
rather sad, but resigned-looking individuals, clad in 
coarse blue blankets which cover the head and reach to 
below the knee, slowly walking along in noiseless moc- 
casina, carrying articles worked with beads to sell to any 
one who chose to buy. They had come from Canada to 
Richmond. Yes, he ought not to he forgotten, although 
he is a disagreeable fact. Only a hundred years ago he 
was master of the North American continent, save a few 
patches anil strips of land. He lias been left a freeman, 
almost an equal of the white ; he was and is at liberty to 
farm or work at any trade; to turn merchant or politician ; 
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to vote in some places, I believe, even it may be to ran 
for Congress, or be run for tlie Presidency ; though to 
this last career there may be constitutional objectionB 
arising from the Constitution. Yet the Red Indian IrnA 
" disappeared " — tliat is the phrase, the eupliemism ; for 
that, in fact, he has been rutlilessly destroyed is as clear 
as that the wolves, and bears, and deer have been exter- 
minated ; and you, my philosophical, philanthropic al New 
England friend — you especially are bis destroyer. There 
are, it is true, remnants of tlie red race here and there ; 
but not even Elihu Burritt or Horace Greely has a word 
to say against their being speedily and finally " improved 
off the face of the earth." 

Thus we may leani tliat statute laws may be the merest 
nothings, or may give in their practical workings a total 
contradiction to what most men would expect from their 
words and provisions. The IntlJan perishes, in spite of a 
seemmgly liberal and beneficent course of legislation con- 
cerning him, especially of late years. The negro flourishes 
like a green bay-tree by the river-side, compared with his 
former condition, although the legislation regarding liim 
seems to us, in England, terribly unjust and cruel in its 
leading features. 

Recent events remind me of what a writer, well worth 
reading, has said concerning the Red Indian and his in- 
vader. He considers the destruction of the race as by no 
means settled. He shows how aboriginal races of men 
still stick to their native seats; how the United States 
man displays signs of deterioration — the fat disappearing, 
the muscles becoming stringy and prominent, the tendons 
showing on the surface, symptomB of premature decay 
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manifesting themsdveB ; the women losing their teeth early, 
infant life more uncertain, and fanaJlies small. All these 
facts, he thinks, prove that the Anglo-Saxon and the 
American chmate do not suit each other; and he specu- 
lates on further degeneration, physical, mental, political, 
when immigration ceases, and on a gradual return of the 
red men to their own vast domains. 

Much of this seems more possible now tlian it did in 
1848. There is nothing absurd in tlie supposition tliat 
the States are commencing a dowuwai'd career of dis- 
organization, social and political, which may ere long 
reduce tliem to a. level with Mexico. Changes more in- 
crethble have lately taken place in the world. 

In tiiis city of Richmond the native-born American 
population predominates in wealth and in social and poli- 
tical influence. Most of tlie adults own more or less slave 
property, and, of course, many look forward to possessing 
servants by purcliase or inheritance. In considering the 
proportion of the population pecuniarily interested in slave 
property, those having e.^pectations must be taken into 
account ; and when this is done, I believe it will bo found 
that tluree- fourths or more of the native-born citizens are 
thus interested. This belief, however, is founded mainly 
on my own personal acquaintance and observation. 
Toreigners and Northerners generally hire their servants 
by the year, though many of those who can afford it own 
slaves. And there is no doubt that the permanent pos- 
session of their domestics adds greatly to the comfort of 
famihes, 

A portion of this city at the west end is, to English 
taste, very pleasing. The streets are wide, and quiet, and 
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clean; the foot-pavement is mostly shaded with horse- 
chestnuts, Otaheitan mulberry, silver-leaved maple, and 
other trees. Many of tlie houses are detached ; some of 
them are of red brick, in modem styles, others Btuccoed, 
others of wood, and of various sizes. They are surrounded 
with well-kept gardens, or with trees, and tliere is a little 
green space in front ; the neighbourhood having an airy, 
comfortable, cultivated, home-like look, which one seldom 
meets with in American towns. About a tithe of the space 
built on is of tliis character ; while in other quarters, on 
the extensive outskirts — Rocketts, Shed Town, Horse 
Heaven, Butcher Town, Gully Nation, Screamersville, — 
expressive names ! — one is wearied and disgusted with old 
wooden shanties, waste fields, patched tumbling stables 
and dwellings, dusty or muddy roads, and all the appear- 
ances of a slovenly, don't care population, out of the pale 
of respectability, and not ambitious even to get in. I am 
sorry to say that more than a tenth — more than two-tenths 
— of the city is of this inferior character. 

The plan almost universally adopted in America, of 
laying out tlie cities in straight streets crossing each other 
at right angles (Louis Napoleon is adopting it in Paris), 
looks well on paper to one accustomed to old cities that 
have grown up by accident ; but it is, in fact, a meagre, 
monotonous plan. The greatest municipality in the 
States has spent millions in destroying the beauty and 
advantages of one of the finest sites in the world for a 
vast metropolis. 

Were I to lay out a city — and I have laid out many 
splendid and extensive ones, in my mind's eye ; for build- 
ing castles in the air I thought too small an operation 
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■when I was young, and it cost no more to establish a 
complete Utopia — I -would reserve Here and there, accord- 
ing to the topography, ample spaces for public buildings, 
churches, chapels, theatres, which should be surrounded 
by well-kept ornamental grounds; or perhaps I would 
reserve a whole street, or an extensive crescent or circus, 
for such purposes, and so concentrate the finest edifices 
into one splendid view, adorned witli trees, flowers, and 
fountains ; while the main thoroughfares I would have so 
wide as to afford room in the middle of the street for the 
healthy growth of one or two rows of trees, with footiJaths 
underneath them. For I hold it to be highly desirable, 
and it is quite practicable in such a climate, to make out- 
door exercise as pleasant and healthful as possible. And 
then there should be terraces — real ones, — and crescents, 
and ovals, and one or two circular i-oads, running entirely 
round the suburbs ; and no house should occupy less than 
a certain sized lot — say thirty feet, the proportion of 
inhabitants to each house being limited by law ; for atten- 
tion to all which matters the community would be well 
paid by increased morality, strength, health, and length of 
life. The English reader will pardon this little (ligression, 
which I hope will not be tlirown away on those who dwell 
in new conntries, where the founding of new cities is a 
commonplace affair. 

I had put up at one of the hotels ; and in the morning, 
about nine o'clock, afler breakfast, ray fiiend, followed by 
a coloured waiter, entered my room, and proposed to take 
a look round town before it got too hot. On our way to 
Main Street, we entered a door, by the side of which hung 
a small red flag, and I found myself amidst a number of 
5 
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business-looking men, many of whom were watcliing a 
negro-boy running up tlie room and back again. 

" Tliis is a sale-room for one of the leading staples of 
Richmond," said my cicerone. " You see things are 
different here from at home. There, at this moment [1848], 
I read, you would willingly pay a considerabio sum to any 
of your labouring population just to be off, so that you 
migbt lessen by one the 'over population;' here we 
value otn: labourers: this one, a mere boy, will fetch 
500 or 600 dollars, and yield some six per cent, to the 
buyer, besides increasing in value for some years." 

We soon get accustomed to strange things. Within an 
hour, I saw some half-dozen of my fellow-creatures 
" knocked down " by the mild-speaking auctioneer, in 
whom I soon recognized my stage-coach companion ; and 
whoj after nodding to me, came round, when the lot then 
up was disposed of, and shook hands with me. We were 
then regularly introduced by my friend, who seemed to 
know everybody. 

" ' A bad business this,' you're thinking, I reckon, 
Mr. Smith," said he. " Of course, very shocking at fii'st. 
But what's to be done ? You must make servants of these 
niggers ; they must have masters, or else they become 
lazy, thieving nuisances. They know that themselves. 
Well, you wouldn't make a man keep a servant when he 
don't want him ? That would do no good to either 
party." 

I inquired whether it was a fact that negroes were bred 
for sale In Virginia, as I had read it was one of the " slave- 
breeding " States. 

" Pooh I pooh I Reading be . The people of Vir- 
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ginia are coustauUy migrating to the West and South- 
West, for various reasons. White and black alike have 
to go where there's more scope for theiii. Well, for the 
jjresont, good morning." 

" Let's get out of this," I said ; and soon we were on 
Main Street, taking the shady side, for ali-eady the aim 
was hotter than was pleasant. 

" Do you see that large red-faced man, walking very 
erect, seeming to exert himself to do so ? That is ' Peter 
Pompous.' He is worth about 100,000 dollars — a good 
deal in a town like tliis. A short time ago ho quietly 
tm-ned over to his wife all he was worth. Next, he called 
his creditors together, told them he was burst up, hut 
thought he could manage to pay twenty par cent, if they 
chose to accept that, and clear him. They came in to his 
terms, not being able to help themselves ; and now he 
walks about an independent man : a member ot the church, 
too, I am sorry to say — that very church you can see tho 
spire of yonder. Still, I don't think his money or his 
religion do him much good. He feels that he is branded 
and condemned by public and private opinion, although 
wc are rather liberal in such matters." 

" But," said I — liowever, my own remarks are of no 
consequence, being merely such as any Englishman would 

" Here comes another character," said my friend, " at 
least, one of our great men — a staunch Whig, an influen- 
tial bank director, almost a millionnaire ; " and he directed 
my attention to a biglily respectable-looking man — one 
who would be called so m London or on 'Change: a stout, 
middle-sized, easy, Helf-satiafied looking man, dressed ia 
~ 5—2 
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black, walking slowly along, and seeming to 
nothing. " He is rich, liberal, has befriendeil many in tho 
city, his private conduct and character are unimpeachable. 
Still, he is unpopular. He is looked upon as aristocratic, 
exclusive ; and witJi eome reason. Yon see he walks 
straight on, without moving aside in the least to make way 
for that lady, no more than if she were a nigger. In this 
country, even here in the South, tJie people will forgive 
almost anything in a man rather than unpopular manners." 

" But," I asked, " what are popular, and what unpopular 
manners ? " 

"Well, now, it's easier to ask than to answer such a 
question. Yon see, in a little place like tliis, as it seems to 
you coming from London, almost all tlie residents know 
more or less of each other. Now, a man of popular 
manners, a good fellow, readily recognizes slight acquaint- 
ance to whom he guesses the recognition will be acceptable 
— noda as he passes them, has a pleasant 'How are you' 
for them, is always ready to shake hands, or perhaps 
occasionally take a drink with his numerous friends ; and is 
able to avoid disagreeable rencontres with tact, so as to give 
as little offence as possihle. There, for instance, is a 
yoimg man, whom I know to be utterly selfish, mean, and 
cowardly (and a coward has no reliable, good, manly 
quality), and by no means smart ; yet he knows the value 
in this community of tliese popular manners ; and he is a 
rising man, every one being willing to oblige him as a 
pleasant, good-hearted fellow." 

I replied that politeness everywhere passes for more 
than it is worth. 

" But here, in this whole, great country of ours, far 



more tlian in most places — more than in France, I believe, 
aad you know I have lived there. You see we, the people, 
call ourselves sovereign ; and, by a natural confusion of 
terms, each calls himself sovereign, while, in fact, he is 
only a fraction of a sovereign. But he is wholly a 
courtier; he is ever in presence of his sovereign — at least, 
much more than youc European courtiers — on tJie street, 
everywhere except at home: and not always excepting 
home, there is so much visiting among us. Tlia American 
citizen is coiitinualfy at court, and acquires the ways, the 
frame, and iiabit of mind of the courtier to an extent I 
would rather not correctly state at a public meeting." 

" And yet," I said, " foreigners, and I among them, 
consider the most etriking and peculiar feature of the 
American character, aa compared with that of Europe, to 
be the perpetual assertion and miuntenauce of individual 
independence." 

" Very true ; and were the wealthiest and most respected 
man in this city decidedly to insult, — to give what an 
English or French gentleman would consider an insult 
from an equal — a man such as that journeyman carpenter, 
with liis basket of tools in his hand, the workman would 
i-eaent it on the spot, and whip him as well as he could, 
if resisted. Yet you will find what I said to be quite 
correct" 

" Let's step in here," continued my friend, walking into 
a merchant tailor's ; " you may as well change that thick, 
high-waisted coat and short vest for something more in our 
style. Well, Ned, how are you?" ha said, addressing 
a light, almost red-haired young man, who might have 

^en shopman or shopkeeper. 
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" Ah ! good morning, good morning ! liow are yon? I've 
not seen you for a month of Sundays, What's the news?" 

" Nothing particular, that I know of. Let me make you 
acquainted with my friend Mr. Smith — Mr. Anacharsis 
Smith, I may as well say, aa Smith is a very common 
proper name, Mr. Smith, Mr. Keeling." 

We shook hands very unceremoniously, and the conver- 
sation was resumed ahout neighbours and city events and 
doings. 

[I must here inform the reader that I had intended to 
put forward this hook, under this miassumhig n;mie of 
X A. Smith, fancying there was something egotistical in 
repeatedly and unnecessarily putting one's own name in 
priuf. It has heen thought hest however, under present 
circumstances, to'puhlish the volume with my insignificant 
zeal name.] 

"Well, our friend, Mr. Smith, has just arrived from 
the old country^ — from the hig village of London, aud I've 
hronght him in here for you to Americanize him, as to the 
outer man, anyhow, for the present. No doubt, in time, 
well make a good citizen of him." 

" Well, yon English ain't so ready at becoming citizens 
as some of our visitors and emigrants from Europe. You'd 
think 80, if you were to see what I saw in New York 
the last time I wont on there to buy some goods. They 
do the naturalization business there wholesale. No time 
lost, I tell yoii. Now, what do you say to something of 
this sort?" Mr, K. continued, bringing me a thin, loose, 
black, sac coat, reatly made. 

I was soon attired in the American style, then more 
different from ours than it is now— loose and easy, long 
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waists, and turn-down shirtrcollai^a, preferable in every 
way to the short-waisted tiglit coats and mnffletl necks, 
then the fashion in England ; which differences of costume 
a philosophical, or, which often passes for tlie same thing, a 
theorizing editor of that day considered characteristic of 
the national characters. 

After a little more desultory conversation, interrupted 
by customers and others, and resumed in an easy, off-hand 
manner, we bade our tailor friend good day, getting 
a cai'eless invitation to look in when I liapj>ened to be 
passing again. There is an ease, an absence of formality, 
a readiness in the manner and intercourse of the Ameri- 
cans, which contrasts very pleasantly with the rigidity 
that, as a general tiling, the English maintain outside their 
own homes and family circles. Ton are not afraid of 
incommoding the American, or putting him out of his 
way. He is not so entirely different an individual at home 
and in his place of business. 

Coutinuiug our walk, my friend would fref[uently nod 
.to persons he passed, who would return his nod, looking 
at me. They nod at each other much us Londoners do, 
but bowing, lifting the hat slightly, is practised by all 
classes towards women of all ranks — white, that is. 

We stood at the corner of a street, as I wished to notice 
■in what respects the passers-by difl'ered from an English 
population. I came to no satisfactory conclusion that day, 
-save that there was less red and wliite in tlie colouring 
of the complexions, a greater inmiber of thin, sallow, 
■Larassed-looking men, and fewer fat, fleshy, large, ruddy, 
or what we call " jolly "-looking fellows than one would 
see in a like town in England — or even in London — except 
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in the poorer parts : — tlie East End, for instance, wbich has 
quite a different looking population from tlie West End. 

We strolled on, and came to the State Capitol, an 
unfinished GrcL'k building of white stone, tastefully and 
commandingly situated, amidst a green and shady square 
of some twelve acres, and conspicuous to all the surround- 
ing country. The flag of Virginia, a very indistinct and 
unpretending one, floated over the roof. Its emblem is a 
goddess of liberty, setting one foot on a prostrate tyrant, 
as appears from the motto, " Sic semper tyrannis." The 
State Legislature meet there every winter. It consisted 
of two bodies — a House of Representatives and a Senate ; 
then elected by freeholders only, now by universal suffrage. 
The framers of tlie State Constitution were not reckless 
innovators. They endeavoured to make the " Old Domi- 
nion " a " New England," never losing their respect foe 
the motlier country ; and to this day Old Virginia is more 
like Old England tlian is any part of New England or 
the true Tankeedom. Altlioogli half the population are 
black, one of the first things I learnt was that here, 
and indeed in many other parts of the South, an English- 
man feels himself more at home than elsewhere in the now 
dis-United States. 

" Waal, I guess so," said a New Englander — he whom 
I had mot in tlie coach, and met frequently again. " Eng- 
lishmen are accustomed to have some one to look don'u on 
and domineer over, and here the poor niggers just suit his 
habits," 

The jurisdiction of the Virginia State Legislature extends 
to all State matters, except such as the Federal Consti- 
tution placed under the control of the United States 
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Government. Tlie suffrage, the form of tlie State govem- 
mont — savG that it must be republican, which amounts 
bD nothing, — the laws relating to property, criminal juris- 
prudence. State education, the construction of roads, rail- 
ways, incorporation of companies, the laws relating to 
banks, to negroes, slave and free; — -with ail such things 
the State Legislature deals, and witli them Congress has 
no power to interfere. 

The reader will remember tliat wo know much leas 
about the United States ten or twelve years ago tlian 
we do now. I was eager to learn what sort of men their 
public men were ; how far tlie Amoricana managed better 
than we to have their affairs of State managed by their 
worthiest and most capable men ; whetlier ability and 
virtue, apart from birth and wealth, were more freely 
and generously recognized tlianin old respectability-ridden 
England. 

I was much mortified to find that no one claimed any 
superiority in this respect for America over England. So 
far from their best citizens being called to offices of trust, 
or to seats in the Legislature of the States, or in Congress, 
I met with some who asserted that tlieir public men were 
— I will not repeat what they said. But it was generally 
admitted that there was a growing disinclination on tlie 
part of thinking, spirited, refined, and conscientious men 
to take a prominent part in politics ; and since that time, 
the tlis inclination has grown witli fatal rapidity. The 
political arena, I found, was, in many parts of tlio country, 
gradually abandoned to smart, plausible, superficial men, 
able to talk, able and determined to please the majority, 
id able to get elected. 



"On tlie Tvliole," said my friend, "we are better 
in Virginia than in many other places in the States ; but 
we have nothing to boast of. If the electors were to draw 
lots among themselves to settle who should be onr legis- 
lators and representatives, I ratlier think the State would 
be better governed and represented than it is now." 

I laughed at this as rather an amusing idea, " Well," 
ho replied, "it sounds new and strange, and, therefore, 
ridiculous. But, after all, look at your House of Lortk — 
it is, in fact, pretty near the result of accidents no surer 
than a lottery ; and, till lately, your House of Gommona — 
nominees, very much, of the Lords — was, of course, ranch 
the same. Your kings and queens, too, liave been the 
results of the accident of royal birth ; and yet England, if 
we consider and compare it with the rest of the world, and 
not with our own private tlieories as to how things might 
be and should be, has been a tolerably well-governed 
country. The United States, as yet, are no example 
or autliority to refer to, being a mere half-tried experiment. 
Were men appomtetl to our Legislatures by lot — excluding, 
of course, criminals, paupers, and perhaps those unable to 
read and write, and such others, as might be settled by 
law, — each citizen would really have a fair and equal 
chance of serving his country in public life, and each class 
and interest would be better represented than now; it 
would, that is, be more sure of being represented ; and tlie 
representatives would be drawn more equally from all 
parts and classes of the community, and consist of men of 
every station and interest; while, at present, tlie tendency 
of the suflPrage is to elect talkativCj plausible, pliant men, 
and to reject entirely a large class of minds of the highest 
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character, and wortliy men who cannot and will not descend 
and take part in such a contaat as popular elections have 
very generally become." 

The reader must not jump to the conclusion, because 
things in America are not exactly as lie expected, that the 
Americans are anything else but a great and most remark- 
able people. As tbey say there, *' It's a great country, but 
it's not all fenced in yet." There has been a good deal of 
fencing-in done since then, 1848, tliat memorabie year 
when the Pope started as a radical reformer, setting 
Europe in a blaze — that same Pope who has cow become 
an irritating bore. At that time, a distinguished WTiter 
Jiad written, " The battle of America is yet to fight," It 
has since then been settling down, refining itself, getting 
licked into shape; and tlus present war of 1861 is but a 
part of this fencing-in process, for it is to determine the 
res]jective boundaries and rights of tlio two leading 
sections. Especially is it to settle the question wlietlier the 
United States are to be ruled by a vast direct Democracy, or 
by law and Constitution, Other issues will arise in due time. 
The lion is not about to lie down with the iamb just yet. 

As the reader will hereafter ace, I met at the very 
outset of my explorations in the politics, morals, and social 
system of the United States, many contradictions of my 
preconceived notions, prejudices, and expectations. It 
was very annoying, but I resolved to bow to facts, and, 
if need were, to begin my study of such matters over 
again, Has my joung and liberal reader the courage to 
do the same? Let him not shut up this book because he 
finds in it some harsli truths about democracy. If he will 
jead on, he will find this a sufficiently revolutionary 
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yolmne. True, I have now no faith in democracy, nor 
have the people of England ; nor have the people of 
America, as I will show. Democracy may be unavoidable 
— it may be necessary ; but it is no remedy for any of the 
great evils of society* 

The problem to which I shall often refer in the 
following chapters, which is destined to stir the hearts 
and engage the intellects of men of the new era now com- 
mencing, is — How are iJie beat and ablest men to be known, 
selected, and brought forward to serve their fellows ? 
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We are still standmg in front of that Greek building, 
the Virginia State Capital, amidst grassy slopes, wind- 
ing and straight walks, and shady avenues of trees; the 
city lying all around, and rather below us, prettily 
adorned with numerous turrets and spires. Some one 
who loved the old far-away Richmond, famed for its 
luxuriously verdant beauty, has given this then infant 
city its name, and there are many places more unhke 
each other. The loading features, indeed, ate very 
similar; tut it will be many years before American 
scenery can be beautified with tlie rich masses of foliage 
common in those parts of England where ti-ees have been 
cherished as they should be. With regard to tlie Virginia 
Richmond, I tried to find out who gave It that name, but 
in vain. There remains now only a tradition that it was 
given on account of its resemblance to its namesake on 
the Thames. Richmond, Va. was founded only about 
two hundred years ago ; and In the interval the Americana 
have not improved in their mode of naming places. There 
must be now nearly forty Kichmonds in the United Statesj 
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about 3 dozen Londons, as many Dublins, as many 
Edinburglis. rather a larger number of Berlins, about 
twenty Waterloos, nearly as many Parises, two Auster- 
litzes, one Wagram, some thirty Wasbingtons, one Uncle 
Sam ; and of Unions — Union Cities, Union Towns, Union 
Villages and Villes, Unities, &c. &c., — upwards of one 
hundred. " What's in a name ? " 

Wei!, there is much in names worthy of the traveller'a 
attention. Thoy yield useful information. In this very 
city we are looking at, the names over the shoals, stores, 
and oflSces help to inform you of the origin and propor- 
tions of tha populations — a very important matter. To 
understand, to reason ahout, to know what to expect from 
any given community, you must leam the race or races of 
which it is composed, and especially those which are 
predominant. Hence, I think it is to be regretted that the 
negroes have not retained tlieir native African names. In 
one neighbourhood you will see written or painted up, 
Allberger, Badirach, Emmeiihauser, Fleischer, Guggen- 
heimer, Schleischer, and so on: you know at once that 
they or their progenitors came from some part of the 
Fatherland. Examining the directory of this city of 
Richmond, I found (in 1856) that about five-sixths of the 
names were decidedly English or Scotch — that is Anglo- 
Saxon: English, lowland Scotch, and Scotch or Anglo*- 
Iriali. 

In this little city there are about thirty churches. The 
largest, handsomest, and most fasluonable is St. Paul's, 
episcopalian — that is, as near as possible in America to 
the Church of England ; the service substituting president 
for queen in the liturgy. It is frequented by the "big 
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liugs ; " it 13 built of stone, tiie body Greek, surmoimted with 
an incongruous spire — something like St Martin's, Cliaring 
Cross, but about half the bulk. Many other spires and 
towers you may see, but the greater part of tlie places of 
ivorsbip don't show themselves, and only make themselves 
heard by an immusical single hell. 

There are in the city a Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion, an American ' Tract Society, a Bible Society of 
Virginia, a Board of Foreign Missions, Southern Baptist's 
Convention, — that itahe word aheady indicates the com- 
mencement of disunion, — and otJier religious societies; 
and there are three orphan asylums. There is an 
AthenEenm, witli a good library, but not much used — tlie 
Americans like cheap and light literature ; and a Virginia 
Historical and Philosophical Society, which has " done the 
State some service," by preserving liistorical facts, records, 
&c. There are several good schools and colleges, but not 
sufficient means of education for the " lower classes " — [a 
want now eupphed]. There are tliree banks, capital about 
3,000,000 dollars each — discount 6 per cent, per annum — 
respectable, reliable institutions; several small savings' 
banks ; two or three insurance companies, with a capital 
each of say 200,000 dollars or 300,000 dollars ; a dozen 
Masonic lodges ; nearly as many of Odd Fellows ; several 
fUviaions of Sons of Temperance ; a council of " United 
American Mechanics " — a germ of a remarkable political 
movement to take place hi a few years, and sweep the 
country ; several German Societies ; no Ii'ish, English, 
or Scotch. No building societies yet. No gas company. 
A few oil lamps are ht on dark nights. 
Kearly twenty newspapers and periodicals are published 
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in Richmond I Bat only three of theso are political — one. 
Whig, and the Enquirer and the Examiner, both democratic. 
The last, a leading paper of tlie democratic party, was in 
1848 conducted by tho son of the fatlier of democratic 
editors, Mr. Ritchie, editor of tho Washington Union. 

It requires considerable tiunking to understand how a 
population containing only some 5,000 adult males, can 
carry on snch a variety of schemes, societies, companies, 
institutions, churches, &c. 

At a side entrance to the capitol (the noble flight of 
steps that should lead up to the pillared front has been 
forgotten) I observed on guard a soldier in a uniform of 
blue, red, and yellow. He belonged to the Virginia State 
Guard, a company of perhaps sixty or seventy men, kept 
up by the State. It is almost a solitary instance of the 
mfuntenance of any miUtary force by a State, and in this 
case it is retained only from the force of habit. It is a 
well-^irilled and disciplined body ; but the great difficulty, 
despite tlie excellent pay and treatment, is to supply the 
ranks suitably; for the English prejudice against the 
profession of arms, so far as the " common soldier " is 
concerned, ia inherited in increased strength by Americans. 
We walked up the "side steps into the building. A plain, 
exact, correct, unpoetical figure of Washington stands in 
the hall, on a pedestal. I suppose it is the fault of Ameri- 
can literature ; but, however that may be (and possibly the 
fault is in myself), I never felt any great pleasure or 
fervour of admiration in the idea recalled by the name of 
Washington. To me he is a plain, sensible, thoroughly 
honest, good, brave, but unenthusiastic man. In this I 
am by no means alone ; and I think an impression so 
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inadequate of that good anrl groat man, must be owing to 
a deficiency in tlie Yankee literature, tlirouglnvhich cliieBy 
lie is known to the world. 

We Tvent where we pleased : into the Senate Chamber, 
into the Hall of the Representatives, very fitting appa- 
rently for their purposes } into committee-rooms, and into 
a considerable library. There was no policeman to stop 
us, no porter or other hanger-on to accept a sixpence. 
There were porti'aits of Washington and other worthies, 
and one of Judge Marshall, I think, a great lawyer, of 
whom old residents are fond of telling an anecdote. lie 
used to do hia own marketing, as it is still not uncommon 
for men to do ; and one morning, having hia basket on liis 
arm, he heard a young fellow wish for some boy or servant 
to take home for him a turkey he had just bought, offering 
a shilling as pay ; whereupon the greatest lawyer in the 
State oS'ered to do the job for the money, and took the 
turkey to the young man's dwelling, leaving the by-standers 
to tell him who it was he had employed. The moral of the 
story is, that a genteel young man need not be ashamed to 
carry a parcel for himself through the streets. 

On reaching the entrance at the other side of the build- 
ing, I noticed a party of men, some of them white, others 
black, in partl-coloured clothes, working on the grounds, 
while a soldier kept guai-d near them. I was informed it 
was a gang from the penitentiary, employed on public 
work. The men seemed to labour neither excessively nor 
cheerfully, but were much better off than confined in 
ceils or silent workshops. By a recent law of Virginia a 
man sentenced to the penitentiary is regarded as legally 
defimct, and his wife may marry again ; tlie law indeed 
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having beeu passed for iier especial benefit. It is a humiuie 
law in Bucli a community, since a man once imprisoned as 
a convict wonld find no class or position in wliicli he could 
live unknown or hold his Iiead up. 

The morning had been very liot and close, and I felt 
fliat I bad seen enough for one daj : so we turned back, 
my friend to attend to his business, I to my liotel. It ig 
carious how much nonsense is circulated about such a 
simple matter as the effects of the heat of the climate in 
the States. Like many Epgliahmen, I found that I could 
stand exposure to llie sun apparently better than natives ; 
and it is the fact that healthy people from Europe not past 
their prime can do so generally, having the advantage of 
tJie greatei* \ital energy wbicb they liave brought with 
tbem from Europe. Most hearty Englishmen can brace 
themselves up to do an ordinary English day's work or 
vralk without much suffering, even when the thermometer 
is at 95° in the shatle. But tiie warm weather sets in per- 
baps in April ; the sun acqiiires great power early in the 
day, and shines on very many more days than in England, 
and the hot, dry weather lasts for probably tlu-ee months, 
warm pleasant weather frequently occurring up to the 
end of November. This greater quantity of heat it is that 
tells on the white man's constitution, and makes eight hours* 
work of any kind in the United States equal to ten in Eng- 
land. In the central and soutliem States, or under 
exposure to tlie sun, of course tlie waste of t!ie system is 
still greater, and the aversion to physical and out-<loop 
labour increases, except during the mild and agreeable 
weather. I have met with native-horn Americans, and 
with Eui'opeaus, who boasted that the climate bad no bad 
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effects on them ; but on quietly watcliuig these individuals 
I have observed that they habitually avoided all unneces- 
sary exertion in the middle of the day, and were consider- 
ably used up after what an average man in England 
would call a moderate day's work. In fact I am convinced 
that the amount of daily mental and pliysical exertion 
which would merely keep up the strength of a European in 
Europe would, in Virginia and the Soutli generally, over- 
task, degrade, and enfeeble men of European birtli or 
descent. 

A class of white agricultural labourers in the Soutli, 
yielding nearly as much work as is expected from English 
ploughmen, would in a single generation be far uiferior to 
the European labouring population, both morally and 
physically. For proof of this, contrary as it is to tlie idle 
talk of 80 many theorists, I point to the indolent, or ratlier 
the inactive, habits of Americans, apart from business or 
free from any excitement; to the universal tendency to 
obtain light in-door employment and to avoid out-door 
occupation — a tendency increasing in England, but much 
more general in America ; to the compai'ative absence of 
intellectual studies and systematic mental improvement 
among young men engaged in business, their energies 
being suiSciently exhausted by the day's duties ; to the in- 
difference to manly, atlilefic games, such as rowing and 
cricket, or the preference for driving, as an amusement, 
instead of riding on horseback. 

In fact, viewing the white man as an animal, he requires 
twice as much care iu the United States as he does in 
Europe. This conclusion I arrived at after Iiaving hved in 
^e United States for several years, and when I had had 
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but too good reason to give the subject full considera- 
tion. 

Well, here we arc now at our hotel, one of tlie largest and 
test in the United States, consequently in the world. You 
walk in and enter your name and address in a book lying on 
a. sort of counter. The gong, with its inappropriate terrific 
Uproar, fit to announce a Chinese wholesale execution, in- 
forms you tliat dinner awaits you. You need not run for 
fear of being too late. The Americans are improving in 
their manners : hurrying to and at meals, displaying the 
soles of the feet at hotel windows, spitting in omnibuses 
and other improper places, inquisitivencss as to a fellow- 
traveiler's intentions, and so on, are much less practised, 
even witlun my recoDection. A servant (a coloured per- 
son, of course, soutli of Washington) perhaps shows yoa 
to a seat, places your chair for you, liancls the extensive bill 
of fare, half French, and waits your orders. As he hands 
you your filled plate you look ibr the mark left by liis 
black fingers, llie principal novelties to you will be the 
tomatoes in various forms, with which only tlie more for- 
tunate classes in England are very familiar ; they are used 
here in great quantities, as freely, when in season, as 
potatoes in England. They are said to be very good for 
the liver, producing effects in some cases nearly equivalent 
to those of mercury, without its bad consequences : but tliis 
I doubt. I used tliem very freely, without any perceptible 
benefit to that troublesome organ, though without them it 
might have been worse. Naturally and originally the 
tomato plant is somewhat poisonous, and I have an abstract 
prejudice against it on that account; but I don't allow that 
prejudice to prevent me from always doing it full justice. 
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It is curious that scarcely anybody likes tomatoes at first, 
in any form ; even natives, I believe, can generally remem- 
ber acquiring the taste. The more you use them the more 
you like them, and some persons can pluck them off the 
bush and eat tliem raw with pleasure. Whether this 
natural dislike should not cast suspicion on their character 
for wholesomeness I leave to those wlio can settle the 
qiiestion. Another delicacy is the green com — the young 
milky ear of the Indian com. Most English people con- 
fess to liking this vegetable, though very few of them like 
com in any other sliape ; but this I think is partly a matter 
of principle, English people being rather averse from being 
pleased with things to which they are not accustomed. 
Generally they set their mouths against foreign articles of 
diet, which, if they met with at home as a rarity or luxury, 
they would declare to be delicious, or, as cockneys say, 
beautiful. But I don't think tliat this green corn is good 
for any hut strong stomaclis — an uncommon possession in 
American cities — and for them only if well cooked, well 
masticated, quite fresh, and gathered at just t!ie right time. 
It is prudent for an Englishman to avoid using the variety 
of food he will meet with ; especially the numerous sweet, 
greasy, and rich cakes and pastry preparations ; also the hot 
bread at breakfast and supper. The beef, at a house lite 
this, you will be obliged, however unwillingly, to declare 
wordiy of England. But as a general thing, neither beef nor 
mutton is so good or cooked so well as in England ; incre- 
dible as that may seem to English people, who despair of 
being sure of getting a rump-steak and potatoes properly 
done at home. By the way, don't ask for rump-steak 
before ladies : there are several other indelicate delicacies of 
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language you must notice. In conversation, where a word 
is susceptible of t^vo meanings, one in tlie least coarse or 
indelicate, you had better not use it; for ordinary peo])le 
of both sexes have an aptueas in detecting a double entendre 
where an English person would not think of one. 
Tlie origia of this discreditable fastidiousness I do not 
know, but I rather think it came from the " unco' guid and 
the rigidly righteous " of New England ; tlie witcli-bumers 
and blue-law makers. 

Anything you want to drink, besides water, you can 
have brought to you ; but few indulge at table : people 
drink at th.e bar, or in their own rooms. Suppose ■we 
go and try some lagei^bier? Tliey may not keep it at 
the bar. It is a new beverage, of German origin, but used 
everj-wliere, by everybody (except, perhaps, by private 
families) in immense quantities. It is a fermented liquor, 
made &om malt only, I believe ; and it must be drunk fresh, 
while effervescent. It affords anotlier instance of an 
acquired taste; nobody liked it at first, but most people 
who use drinking-houses get to take it in surprising quan- 
tities. Germans have sworn to taking sixty glasses in an 
evening without being intoxicated. You will not like it 
for some time, because it is qnite different from Barclay 
and Perkins's beer. 

Here, as in most places out of New Tork, and the largest 
cities, respectable people are rather shy of benig seen in 
public-houses or drinkiug-saloous ; even with young men 
this is the case. The consequence of tliis approach to a 
moral anti-Uquor law is that people get to the bars by 
side or back ways, or keep supplies of brandy or wliiskoy 
at their rooms or o£Bces. It is very hard to deal with 
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tastes and habits, or vices e\en, which a large portion of 
the population determine to iiiilulge m . j et this vice of 
drinking, inveterate as it is, changes in degree — volun- 
tarily, as it were. A dozen j ears ago, brandy tind whiskey 
were the popular drinks; no^\ tliej have, iu a gi-eat 
measure, given place to tliis lager-bier, with its three per 
cent, of alcohol. The fact is, that the larger portion of 
people who frequent public-houses don't want alcohol par- 
ticularly. I would advise temperance people to set their 
wits to work to supply wholesome, palatable, and invigor- 
ating ilrinks, which people could di'ink and talk over, as 
tiiey do over tlieir stronger liquors, Tlie use of lager- 
bier proves tlie practicability of this course. 

I was very glad when the cool of the evening came 
on, With the friend of whom I have so often spoken 
I aat on the wootlfin steps of t!io porch of his drab- 
coloured frame-house, botli smoking ; only he liad a pipe 
formed of a long reed and a thick Powhatan pipe-head, and 
I a cigar. Young people of botli acsea were sitting oh 
chairs in tlie porch, enjoying themselves in their own way 
very heartily ; some regaling themselves with a pound of 
candy, baidey-sugar, and such stuff, which one of the girls' 
" beaux " Iiad brought with him. As one after anotlier 
walked up, I was introduced, but I had the discretion 
soon to take a seat with my elderly friend — the pateifiimi- 
lias, I may as well call him ; and while the young folks 
chatted and talked on subjects exclusively "local and 
personal," I — who was no longer a youtli, tliough only 
just arrived at that point of life where youth and middle- 
age meet — gravely conversed with lijm on England and 
America. 
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Shortly a band of music was heard at a distance, and 
it ivas concluded that the performers were serenading 
some one. This is a common practice in many parts of 
the States, every sort of music being employetl, from the 
voice or a guitar, up to a German brass band. In the 
hitter case, the performers are probably employed by a 
few young men to perform before the houses of young 
ladies of tlieir acquaintance. 

The young folks 'speedily arranged among themselves 
to take a walk, and liear and see what was going on ; 
the eldest daughter merely saying to her mother that they 
wouldn't be long, and asking me to excuse her for a short 
time. When they were gone, the mother of the family 
came out on the porch. In the now prevailing quiet we 
heard tlie perpetual gentle roar, if I may say so, of the 
"Falls" about a mile off, and the loud and animated 
singing at a revival going on at a neighbouring chapeL 

"Now, Smith," said my host, "some of these days 
yoall write a book on America, of course ; and I reckon, 
if you set the right way about it, you won't find it a very 
hard matter to get up a work fiiU of real useful infor- 
mation about us. Not that you can do it in a day or 
a year ; but it's worth all the time it will take. You may 
not be such a philosopher as Combe, or such a writer as 
Dickens, and so on ; but however smart a man may be, 
his success must very much depend on his time and 
opportunity, and on tlie way in which he sets about what 
he wants to do. Now, a mere traveller, you must be 
aware, knows little or nothing of the private social life 
and feelings of tlie people he passes among ; mere common 
politeness puts a false face on things to bim. And if you 
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don't understand a people socially and familiarly, you 
can understand very little about tlieir morals, their politics, 
tlieir public life. So I advise you to Americanize your- 
self, so that you will not be felt to be a stranger and a 
foreigner. Never mind seeing all the sights, and visiting 
a great number of towns and tUstricts. Domesticate your- 
self somewhere. Mix with Americans. Read our books and 
our papers. Study our politics. Then look this miserable 
anti-slavery humbug right in the face. Nevei- mind your 
own opinions; you have here before you tlie facts, so you 
need not mind the opinions of the whole world. And don't 
be misled by our press, or by our public speakers. "We 
are a. nation of politicians ; we all of us speak in public 
more or less. Out of his own family, or outside his little 
circle of intimate frientls, an American ia always in pubhc, 
and all politicians and public speakers understand the use 
of speech according to Talleyrand. We don't yet com- 
prehend ourselves exactly, so of course a foreigner may 
be mistaken as to some of our peculiarities." 

Thus we sat for somo time — Mrs. Jones in a chair in tho 
porch, Mr. Jones and I smoking, sometimes talking. Every- 
body seemed to be out of doors. Presently tho young 
people began to get homo in couples, each girl with her 
beau. 

"Well, girls, whei'e have you all been to ? " inquired the 
mother. 

" Why, ma, we wont and heard that band play one or 
two tunes, and then I reckon wo all went different ways." 

" Mr. Ainslie and I walked over to Gamble's Hdl, and 
tliero's quite a fresh breeze there, ma." 

" Ah, I reckon I was the luckiest, for I was treated to 
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a nice strawbeny ice oream at Mr. Pizzini'B,'' 
another. 

" Well, I'm very well pleased," said anuUier. " We I 
called roand and bad a long talk with EstJior; and Tva I 
got soma nens for yon, Mr. Smith. Thoic's tb be a hand— I 
some young Unglisb lady where we're all going to-morrowi \ 
ni^t, and I hope to have the pleasure of iatroduciDg jon. J 
tD her." 

So &ty -waA oa gossiping abonb the afiairs and domga I 
of their acquaintance, who seemed to be very numerouaj 
in fact, everybody appeared to know everybody. Mias 
Someone w^ to be married at la^t; So-and-so hiul joined 
the church ; a certain family bad gone to llie Spiiugs; 

poor Mr. A died last nighL Such were tlie toques I 

of conversatiou ; conrtships and marriages being most fiiUyr J 
discussed. About eleven o'clock the streets began to ba { 
deserted; thct ueighbonis were closing their doors, and« I 
with matoal good-night?, shaking hands, and inrilationa i 
to call on each other, our little party broke up. 

The persons of whom I have been speaking were of I 
the middle ranks. One young man was a baker, worldng f 
and helping in his father's business, another a medical \ 
student, another a journeyman maciiiuist, another a s 
of a farmer living near the city. The various grades and \ 
classes of society I {bond mixed together much more freely 
than in England. There were, perhaps, some twelve or 
twenty families who considered thenLselves, and were 
tacitly allowed to be,, die elite; tiiey were regarded ai 
exclusive and anstocratic, standing principally upon supe- 
rior wealth and partly upon thuir old-established respects 
bility, belonging to tlie mnch talked of F. F. V.'s. But, 
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generally, so fai' as I am acquaiuted with English social 
distinctions, a young man of good manners and chacacter 
had access, in lliclimond, to a larger circle of acquaint- 
ance than ho ivould have in England; while the alleged 
prejudice against the hai'd-working callings, I found to 
be altogether exaggerated. 

Nost evening, according to agreement, I escorted my 
friend's eldest daughter — a plain, sedate person, verging 
upon old maidenhood, and boasting of no regular beau, to 
the party for which wo had invitations: at least it was 
not to be a party, "juat a frohc," so that there was no 
necessity for being " dressed." Having left hat, bonnet, 
&c. in a small room, we walked up into the room whore 
tiie company was assembling ; some one mentioned our 
names; tlie lady of the house came fonvai'd, and Hhook 
hands witii us. She welcomed mo especially, as a stranger, 
and hoped I should settle in the city ; then introduced mo to 
two or throe persons, — the men offering their hands, ladies 
merely bowing, — and turned to some other guests, 

" Let us get into tliia corner," said my companion, 
" where we can see what's going on, and be out of the way." 
Prom our corner I looked round, and found fJie company 
a very mixed one aa to age and appearance,— delicate and 
pleasing-looking girls in white, with a tasteful flower in 
tlieir hair, others neatly clad in sober hues, black, brown, 
&c. ; boys in jackets, youths and elderly men, some in 
frock-coatfl, some in sacks. The dress-coat is a garment 
used as Uttlc a.'i possible in America, and mostly by wealthy 
people, as in New York, who follow European customs as 
nearly as circumstances permit A sofa was occupied by 
four demure females, who were using their eyes with 
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ceaseless activity. One of them I ma<]o sure was an old I 
maid, ehe was so primly dressed, severe and sharp looking. F 
Another was a pale, thonghtful-facod matron. 

" She has had about eleven children," said my friend. J 
" Only four are now alive ; two are here now, — those twal 
with blue sashes, for whom she is killing herself: for they J 
can't afford servants enough just to keep them like a pair! 
of valuable dolls." Dolls tliey were, indeed, with coni-J 
plcxions painfully beautiful, and arrayed so as to ^vat 
them the appearance of tlie utmost tenderness and fragility.'.] 
But one of them, at least, has turned out a true woman, 
waa foremost at raising a secession flag on tlie roof of lierJ 
seminary, and refused to say a word to prevent a youn^l 
man to whom she was engaged from going to tlirash therl 
Yankees. The elder ' persons present, the married and ih&M 
Belf-acknowledged old maidens, sat behind, or out of the I 
way, like myself, observant lookers-on. Not a lad spoko-l 
to a girl without their seeing it : tilings began to g^ I 
quiet and formal ; one could not speak without several I 
bearing and looking. Tlien a married lady had the I 
courage to say aloud, 

*' Is this to be a Quakers' meeting? Do something, or I 
say sometliing, somebody. Oh, Jinny, sit down at the i 
piano and give us a song, — something funny, never mind 
that cold." 

So Miss Jenny, in a proper young-lady-like manner, sat 
down and sang T!ie Irish Emigrant's Lament ; very sweetly 
too, and then played, then sang again. Some cake, plum and 
currant, and pound-cake, just the same regular unwhole- 
some compounds the English use so much of, and lemonade 
and vrine, ortiiodox port and sherry, were handed round 
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by coloured aervantSj — alayes, I romembcrcd, tlioagli tliey 
seemed on much more pleasant tenna witli the guests than 
any white servants I had ever observetL These " goodies," 
as a juvenile called them, disposed of, and talk subsiding, a 
young man ventured to propose a dance. But it was 
objected that there were too many members of the church 
present; who, I learned, couldn't dance conscientiously, and 
might be rebuked were they to stand up. 

" Oh ! well," said an elderly widower close by me, aotto 
voce, "wo most whip tlie devil round a stump, — let's 
have a ' jogging along ; ' " which waa carried by acclama- 
tion. This same lively widower, thereupon, asked one of 
the dolls above-mentioned if she would be so good as 
to be his partner in a "jogging along," to which she 
smilingly assented. Then two or three couples rose up 
spontaneously ; others had to be pressed and paired; till a 
largo circle was formed. A young man sat down at the 
piano, and seeing all ready, commenced a tune, and all 
started off, marching arm-iu-arm, two-and-two, and sing- 
ing ; the words being — 






Turn, all jon young mon, from yoar wicked wajs. 
And sow jour wild oats in your youthful days. 

That you may be happy, 

That you may be ha[)py 

When yon grow ohL 

Oh, the day ia far epent, and the night's commg on. 
So give ue your anu, lot'a go jogging along. 

Jogging along, jogging along; 
Sopto us yoar arm, let's go jogging alongl 



i the words "So give us your arm," the f 
suddenly leave their partners and have to secure the arm 
of another lady for another walk round; some having 
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Lis liand to do, the American — the Yankee especially — 
does with all liis might, till he failsj or succeeds, or takes 
to something else. There is a deal of serious business 
done at such an entertainment aa tliis between the young 
people : very few are intent on mere amusement The 
slightest attentions and preferences are watched by the 
old folks ; very little is allowed for mere pastime, and tlie 
youth who takes much pleasure in any particular young 
lady's society is expected to repay her by proposing to 
devote himself to her for life. Of course I am speaking 
in comparison with English custom. In the North, at 
least out of New York, society is much more strict and 
prompt in this respect. 

Rather late there was a fresh arrival, creating more 
stir than a. new-comer is apt to do among people so cool 
and self-possessed as I had soon found the Americans to 
be. There was a little lively talk, and salutations, and 
merry laughter outside the door, and in walked a lady 
who seemed already an old acquaintance — Mlaa Ilarrold, 
charming, handsome, commanding attention ; yet every- 
body seemed glad to see her, except one or two of the 
elder ladies, who scrutinized her critically, and, after 
asking who she was, admitted her to be a fine girl, but 
doubted whether her splendid colour was genuine. This 
reminds me that in those days I had a high clear colour, 
and was more than once suspected of improving it arti- 
ficially. Yet, on the other hand, to an English eye the 
tints of the face of a trans- Atlantic girl or Ifoy often appear 
too beautiful to be natural. 

My young acquaintance soon came to me to keep her 
promise of last night; at least, she sent a youth to tell 
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me she wished to speak to me, and as I crossed the room 
to her, Kliss Harrold and I came face to face, and imme- 
diately shook hands; upon which, the girl who had seat 
for me, came up, shook hands with her, and playfully 
addressed me — 

*' I reckon you can play possum very well, Mr. Smith. 
What do you think. Miss Harrold ? I told him last lught 
I was gobg to introdnc"? him to you, and he never said a 
word about being already acijuainted with you." 

I explained how it was. During the rest of the evening 
I made frequent comparisons between my fair country- 
woman and the other ladies, forgetting that she was a 
choice and rare, yet truly characteristic, specimen of her 
race. 

Mr. Bray, the widower, now insi3t«d on another gam& 

"Mr. Bray," said the young married lady, who had 
started the fun early in the evening, " you old widowers 
are too frisky. I've been watching yon." 

The good-humoured widower replied by insisting on 
commencing the next game with her, which was surpris- 
ingly like a reel, 

" Miss Ellen, I shall report you, and have you turned 
out of the church ; for if that ain't dancing, I'll be 
blamed ! " 

" Do you tliink so ? " said Miss Ellen, a fair, plump, 
amiable-looking girl. " Well, it is too much like dancing ; 
and I'm '.very tired, and must stop," and so saying, she 
ran to a seat, amidst much laughter. I certainly felt very 
indignant at the tyranny of the *' church," to which she 
imwillingly submitted, depriving herself of the very amuse- 
ment and exerciae which she so evidently needed. 
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The " Church," which means in the United States all 
orthodox Christian bodies and connections, has much to 
answer for in effectually checking wliat ought to be warmly 
encouraged and jndiciously regulated by the older portion 
of the community. 

So the time passed, my expectations as to the national 
character being somewhat agreeably disappointed. There 
was no fussiness, no vulgarity, and the general spirit of 
the company, most of whom were acquainted with each 
other, was pleasant and sociable. Two or three young 
couples, indeed, were selfish enough to keep themselves 
to themselves, for which I heard one girl get a scolding 
from her mama. Seeing me rather qniet. Miss Harrold very 
kindly came to talk to an old lady sitting by me, observing 
and " reckoning " to herself. It is not very easy, amidst 
a company generally and familiarly acquainted each with 
the other, and forming a social clique, for a stranger to 
come out advantageously even if he had plenty of assurance 
and the gift of tongue — which I had not So, to draw 
me out, the fair Englishwoman gave me a " pliilopcena " 
(one of the kernels of a double almond). 

" And what am I to do with this. Miss Harrold ? " I asketl. 

" Oh ! I forgot," she answered. " I am half Americanized 
I do believe. Well, whichever of us, after to-night, on 
meeting the other, first says ' Pliilopoena,' is entitled to some 
forfeit — a big apple, a pair of gloves, or a new bonnet — 
supposing the lady to win, and you wish to be extravagant 
I believe there is no limit — is there, Mrs. Allen ? " 

" Well, I reckon you wouldn't hke to accept a handsome 
new hat or dress from a. gentleman as a philopoena, would 
you?" 

7 
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" Would I not, indeed ! But let us talk sensibly. Mr. 
Smith is just from England, Mrs. Allen ; let me make you 
acquainted with my friend — Mrs. Allen, Mr. Smitk." 

This was acknowledged by a mutual boiv. 

" And wlien this game is over, I will do you the favour 
of introducing you to Mrs. Allen's daughter," said Miss 
Harro]<l. " It is the custom of the country, Mr. Smith, 
jou will find, to take every opportunity of making our 
mutual frieuds acquainted witli eacli other." 

The gentleman in whose house we were being enter- 
tained came and took a seat by us; he was a fatherly, 
uncommonly hearty man. 

" Ah ! " said he, " I want to liave a little sensible con- 
versation. How have you been, Misa Mary ? Why didn't 
you bring Mr. — Mr. B. — with you? When am I to have 
that large piece of cake you promised me, eh ? " 

" When I promised it — when others get theirs." 

" Well, I hope you've come to settle among cs, Mr. 
Smith. I like to see an Englishman come here; though 
you are rather too blunt and opinionated generally. But as 
to tlie crowds of Dutch and Irish, I wish they would stay 
in their own countries. Theyll be the ruin of us, I do 
believe." 

I had already noticed a strange discrepancy between 
private feeling towards foreigners and the tone of the press, 
in regard to the sons of oppressed Erin and the persever- 
ing, frugal Germans. I was about to inquire of oiu* host 
on the subject; but a girl came to bid liim good-nightj and 
he left us. 

At length, all at once, the company broke np ; as they 
departedj shaking hands with the pleased host and hia 
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wife, who iiivitetl all in turn to call again soou; some 
getting their tilings, and coining back for a final chat. Two 
or tliree blacks, whose faces I had observeil several times 
about tlie door of the room nheu there was inoro noise or 
fun than usual, stood about the passage and doorways, 
grinning, and good-naturedly bidding the parting guests 
good-night. " Oh I what a splendid night I " " What a 
magnificent night! " said one after another, as they got out- 
side tlic house. Once more " Good-by," and " Rtimem- 
ber to come soon," and in separate couples we wended 
leisurely on oiu- respective ways, not many of the younger 
ones taking the nearest route. 

To me who had passed twenty-five years in the smoke 
and climate of London, one great attraction of a life in a 
more sonthei'ly region was the abundance — sometimes, 
indeed, over-abundanco — of clear sunny weatlier, in wliich 
one could feel a pleasure in almost mere existence ; finding 
a languid, careless content, if not positive happiness, in 
nothing more than a cigar, and some cool, green, shady 
spot, perhaps a pleasant companion, or an easy book ; or, 
induing in idle reverie, fanned by real zephyrs, watching 
the clouds, listening to the bobahnk, or the red bird, or, 
better still, the mocking-bird, and the gently rustling 
foliage — in all wliich there is an enjoyment very seldom 
and imperfectly enjoyable in England. A sudden change 
from such luxury of warmth and light to a foggy London 
November chills one to the very vitals. About and on the 
dark side of tlie famous Mason and Dixie's line — an 
ominous and, as it were, prophetic disunion Uiio, made long 
ago (even before tlie Union) between North and Souths 
such weather prevails for months in the course of the 
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year, until at last one wearies of it, and in the fall longs 
for a sharp fi'ost The long, hot, bright dajs and dazzling 
skies become enfeebluig and exhausting, making the Anglo- 
Saxon long for the mountains or the seaside ; but in the 
hottest seasons the mellow evenings and the cool, calm, 
genial, glorious night amply made up for the oppressive- 
ness of tho day. The moon ivas largiT, more radiant, 
more queenly, than the orb to vliich I had been accus- 
tomed. The welcome air seemed as if respired by nature, 
coming and going iu soft mllk-warra breaths, cooling with- 
out the least approach to chilling. Oo such a night Rich- 
mond, uptown and in some of the suburbs, wore a charming 
aspect, more attractive than to most others to mc, " raised," 
as they say there, and resident in a crowded part of Lon- 
don all my life, save now and then a brief hohday. 
Trees, gardens, verandaha, houses, cottages ; youths and 
girls — tlie latter bareheaded — sitting in the porches, or 
strolling about in conples, talking, whispering, laughing 
aloud — on all the moon poured her soothing delicious light. 
At the open windows of uidiglited rooms parents sat 
quietly, the father perhaps smoking, tlie mother possibly 
watching their girls and boys. In various chrections were 
heard the tones of the piano, loud chirruping crickets, and 
tree frogs; boys with accordions, and negroes with their 
tinkling banjos, were scattered about unseen, making 
mght still more clieerful, if not more beautiful : for, un- 
fortunately, it at present takes much time and trouble to he 
able to produce fine musical effects, and the Americans are 
the last people iu the world to go tlirongh the labour and 
study necessary to produce a " concord of sweet sounds." 





CHAPTER YII. 



City of Washingtoo, D. C, Sent of the Federal Government — General 
Tajlor— His Eulogy— The United States' Presidenta— North and Sooth 
compared. 

Perhaps few scenes in the United States would itnpross 
a stranger more favourably than one often to be witnessed 
at Wa.'*iiington on a sommcr evening. Tlio military 
or marine band is playing excellent music in the garden 
of the White House, everybody walking in and out and 
about without restriction; the President perhaps strolling 
over the lawn among the company, ready to shake hands 
with any one who chooses to introduce himself, or whom 
any citizen, however humble, may please to introduce. 
Well-dressed women — amid all the sorts of people as- 
sembled not a poorly dressed woman is to be seen — ■ 
public men, clerks, and groups of various kinds, are prome- 
nading, while children are gambolUng about Labourers 
roughly dressed stand or lounge on the grass ; there is no 
guard, no police : all behaving themselves properly. No one 
— not the Irisli Biddy taking her mistress's children out for 
an airing, nor the neat negro wench engaged in like manner 
— fears any annoyance or rudeness from any person- 
Such a scene is a clear unmistakable proof of the pro- 
gress of the people in self-government; a proof that all 
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classps can mix freely together, eacli amply protected by 
a general regard for order and propriety and by mntnal 
respect. I repeat that for whatever disorder and violence 
liavo brought discredit on American institutions, " the mob " 
have been very little to blame ; it is owing to tlie want of 
moral and dismterested courage among the wcaltliier classes, 
and the absence of sound moral principle among the poli- 
ticians, who belong to those classes, that these evils have 
arisen. More than once on these occasions I saw General 
Taylor, and could not but conclude that ho was a plain, 
good-lioarted, honest, hard-working man, of well-balanced 
mind, but of no extraordinary capacity ; favoured by circnm- 
Btances and fartnnate in the enemiea whom he had fought 
and conqnere<L 

The war with Mexico (1846-7) had some very bad 
effects on the United States. The actual bloodshed was 
perhaps a trifling consideration, seeing how human life is 
everywhere daily wasted ; and the causes or occasions of 
the war — (the annexation of Texas by the United States* 
Congress, and the neglect to pay certain stipulated indem- 
nities to American citizens,) — were as just as those which 
powerfid States usually find against weak neighbours. 
The great evil of tlie war was that it brought forth an 
excessive inflation of the national vanity. In battle after 
battle in Mexico the Americans defeated two, three, and 
four times their numbers of Mexicans. Every American 
soldier knew perfectly well that the Mexican officers and 
men were of a hybrid race, and in personal "pluck" 
inferior to the Americans ; but the American public blinked 
tliat fact, and glorified itself and its army as much as 
tliougli they had vanquished Frenclimen or Englishmen at 
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Paio Alto and Cerro Gordo. At last, as often I 
they came to believe what they so often said and thought, 
and in a vague mannerj well enough for the 4th of 
July, they considered them-selves invincible and irresistible. 

The victories gained bj Zachary Taylor in Mexlcoj the 
character, the very nick-names he had acquired — "Old 
Zack," " Rough- and-Ready " [General Scott was nick- 
named " Fnsa-and-Featiiers "] — made him the most avail- 
able candidate for the Presidency in 1848: "available" 
meaning the man most likely to be got in, Henry Clay 
was the renowned Whig leader, but for various reasons he 
was unavailable, principally because he was a man of 
decided and known principles. As to poHtical fitness, 
Taylor had no more of that than President Pierce had of 
either political or military ability ; bia grateful country, 
however, rewarded him with unsought honoura, and the 
politicians worrleil him to death. He died on the national 
birthday, tlie 4tli of July ; bemg the second Acting Presi- 
dent who died on that anniversary, John Adams having 
expired on the 4th of July. Zachary Taylor was the 
twelfUi President of the United States, and the seventh 
native of Virginia elected to the office. 

According to the custom of the country General Taylor's 
death was celebrated by military displays, by processions, 
and by public eulogies. From one of these, delivered by a 
Richmond editor, " a Northern man with Southern feel- 
ings," as the phrase is, I make some extracts, wliich the 
reader may find interesting: — 

Zachaxy Taylor was bom in Orange county, in this State, in 
1784, He inherited from his father, Col. Bichard Taylor, the 
heroic spirit of the Revolution, and iuholed with hia first breath tlie 
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«aiid bracing atmospher 
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mtIt morning of onr national 
I father removed to Eentncky at a period when tba a^- 
cultnriat of that State could soarcelr ensure the result of his 
labours, unless the gun stood beside the plough, and nhen eren the 
child found his path to the echool'house menaced hv fierce sarages. 
It was under the influence of such a state of thingt;, and among a 
people marked b; the eimplidty, the frankness, and the homelj 
virtneB of farmej^, and tlie courage and tact of warriors, that tha 
boyhood ajid youth of Zachan- Taylor were passed, and his early 
character formed. To these peenliar cireumxtances of bis educa- 
tion may perhaps be traced the marked characteristic, by which he 
was ever afterwards distinguished, of devotion to the pursuits of 
agricnltare and of arms. 

In 1845, the year which preceded active hostilities withMerico, 
he had passed mor« than threescore years, and bad reached a period 
when most men begin to weary even of the common toils of life, 
and to desire and expt'ct nothing in existence but quiet and repose. 
No one conld have thought that, in the winter of years which spread 
before his feot, a harvest of glory was t« be reaped which would 
throw into the shade the flowers of his spring and the fruits of his 
autumn ; that, amid the snows of age, his old band would gather 
such evergreens of fame as have rarely decked youthful brows. No 
one could have imagined that the old Eagle, gone to his nest 
seemingly to repose and die, was once more, disturbed by the 
clamour of the storm, to soar irum his ejTie, and dart upward, 
amid the thunder and the tempest, with a wing so bold and a flight 
BO majestic, that it would dazzle even youthful eyes to follow him 
in his sunward career. Yet such was the spectacle which, with 
pride and amazement, we have all beheld. 

The prestiije of the brilliant victories of Palo Alto and Resacs 
was felt throughout the whole subsequent war, and imparted that 
feeling of invincibility to the American troops and of inferiority to 
their enemies, which inspired the one and palsied the other in every 
subsequent conflict. The report of the battles soon reached 
Europe, and, instead of the sneers with which malicious and envious 
lips were prepared to greet the tidings they anticipated, the warmest 
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conunendafioiia were bestowed upon Amerioan ekill and Taloui by 
tbe first soldiers of Britain, France, and Rnssia. Hia gallantry 
vas appreciated by tbe first military men. of Europe, and the great 
Duke of Wellington declared, as Napoleon had declared of Ii'th ou 
a certain occasioii, " General Taylor is a General indeed." 

Tbia man exhibited throngb bis whole life the influence of one 
controlling principle, which moulded and gave espresaion to hia 
whole character ajid career. This was a stem sense of Duty 
which took no counsel of interest, of passion, or of any earthly 
motive. Tbe only question with him was. What is the Bight ? 
If he ever hesitated, it was that be might discover the path of 
Kigbt, but when found, he pursued that path wherever it might 

" / have etuUavoured to pfrfoiin my duty," were the words with 
which tbe spirit of Taylor passed irom the toils of earth to the 
rewards of Heaven. 

Numbers and even discipline were truly on the side of 
the Mexicans, but breed, blood, race — -wlmtever it is — 
was against them. No British regiment would for a 
moment boast of a victory over merely its own number 
of sepoys; and the Mexicans are little better, being mainly 
amalgamated descendants of Indians and Spaniards. 

I am compelled to believe tliat the character of tlie 
United States' people has greatly clianged from what it 
was when the Union was first established. They have to a 
serious extent lost the simplicity, straightforwardness, 
integrity, and individualitj' which belonged to the popula- 
tion in the colonial times, and in the first few years of the 
republic. General Taylor, said the orator, was " a soldier 
of defence, not of aggression." How they have changed 
all thatl It would seem that every maxim with wliich the 
United States started is to be forsaken, and eveu its con- 
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trary adopteil. At tbe present day it is the most aggi-es- 
sive population in the world. 

I would draw attention to tbe conclusion of this eulogy 
— to the melancholy hurden of the song about the Union, 
repeated and reiterated upon every occasion. Its very 
founders, in &ct, seemed to liave little faith in its 
Btrength : — 

In condosiou, fellow- citizens, permit me to remark, thai if 
ttiera was ooe passion that General Tajlor bad failed to conquer, it 
vas fais loTo of the American Union. In the langoage of an Irish 
orator, he hod stood tdmost by the cradle of the Constitntion ; he 
did not desire to follow it to its grave. 

He himself cmpbaticallj declared that nben the Union conld 
only be preserved by force, it would not he worth preserving. He 
knew that reason, charity, and truth could preserve it, when fifty 
thousand bayonets, led by a Napoleon, would only crush it in a 
common rain, Zaehary Taylor was a man of the South, hut he 
who linVF* those words — South and Disunion — he wbo does not 
know it is in tbo South that the purest, the most abiding, the most 
disintereeted love of the American Uuion is to he found, does foul 
wrong to a great and generous people. Zaehary Taylor was a son 
of Virginia, and Virginia led the way to that Union which is now 
menaced by the torch of insane fanaticism. Virginia will be the 
last to desert that citadel of the rights asd the hopes of the human 
race. 

This was said in 1850. Since that year, a "Young 
Napoleon," with 200,000 bayonets, has been trying to keep 
I together the fragile Union : in vain. 

It is much easier to give the reader an idea of the 
pecnliarities, the real and seeming absurdities, and the 
extravagancies of a distant perjple, than to give him a 
fair representation of the average everyday commonplace 
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state of things. This is not so amusing to the reader, and 
therefore not so mnch worth the labour of the -nTiter who 
may aim at making a popular book, a pleasingly coloiu'ed 
description of unusual incidents or extreme developments 
of natural character ; but it is the normal and general 
condition that really most concerns us. I may, therefore, 
here say that the eulogy on General Zachary Taylor, 
from which I have just given extracts, may he taken, on 
the whole, as a somewhat favourable specimen of such 
effusions on Kke occasions. It is of the kind that might 
be addressed to a general audience in any southern city ; an 
audience, that is, including ladies, and all classes of the com- 
munity. But it is proper to say that, on such an 
occasion, few, if any, of the lowest classes would present 
themselves. 

It is curious tliat while timid and anxious prognosti- 
cations as to the Union have so long been common, 
few have ever paused to look the ever-threatening evil 
in the face, and to in^iuire what the Union was worth — 
what dbunion amounted to ? Was it altogether so desir- 
able a thing that New York sliould legislate more or less, 
or to any extent, for Florida or Soutli Carolina, with 
their distinct interests, thoir peculiar prejudices and insti- 
tutions ? Was supercilious, self-righteous Massachusetts 
likely to be the better for any share that slaveholders 
might have in legislating for her interests ? Was not the 
Union upheld by sacrificing the individuality and character 
of the States, their true independence, their self-govern- 
ment, self- development, and, above all, their respective 
conslitutions, as opposed to a vast national democracy? 
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All these were disregarded in tlie hope of building up 
an overwhelming empire, which should be able to 
insult, defy, and dictate to the world ! Had the States 
continued united much longer, the peace of tlie earth 
would have been at the feet of the class of irresponsible 
demagogues and politicians, who were rapidly becoming 
the undisputed managers of the public resources and 
destinies of the United States. The Northern people will 
find they have lost no real and honest advantage by the 
secession of the South, while they will have received a 
valuable lesson, essential to their progress and their national 
education. They will be under less temptation to domineer 
over, and look down superciliously, upon the nations of the 
rest of the world. The chief results of the existence of 
the Uuion liave been, first, the maintenance of a large, 
corrupt, demoralizing class of partisan politicians and 
oflSce-holders and seekers; secondly, the fostering of an 
insolent and aggressive disposition in the national cha- 
racter. 

While we are iu the City of Magnificent Dbtances, 
which somehow has the look of a very extensive failure, 
we may take a glance at the men who have in turns lived 
in yonder White House that Uncle Sam built, and pre- 
sided over the government for whose accommodation the 
city was founded. 

The great influence and preponderance of Southern men 
in the Federal Government has been mentioned lately as 
proving tlie undue share of power wielded by the South. 
But in fact the North has been the gainer by having had 
the benefit of the rule and guidance of abler men than it 
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could raise to power from its own growth. That this is 
so is shown by the leading facts in the case — I mean the 
Presidents themselves. 



The Sovl/ieniers were :— 
1. Waaliiiigton, 

3. Thooias Jefferson, Vo, 

4. James Msdi9on,Ya. 
B. James Monroe, Va. 

7. Andrew Jscltson, S. C. 

9. HaniBon, Vn. 

10. Tyler, Va. 

11. Poll:,Va. 

12. Taylor, Va, 



The Norilieraera were .- 
S. John Adams, Mms. 



6. J. Q. Adams, Mi£s. 

8. Martin Van Buren, N. Y, 



13. FUlmore, N. Y. 

14. Piorca. 

15. Buchanan. 

16. Lincoln. 



Take away the two Adamses, and three-fourths of 
the Northern people would very willingly give to the 
South whatever honour can be claimed by the North on 
the score of the other five Presidents whom it has raised 
to the pinnacle of democracy. The striking difference 
between these two columns is worth considering and 
e^^amining into. 

Of the Northern Presidents, three are already very low 
in the estimation of the Northern mind, and a fourth promises 
too well to become the climax of high-seated incapa- 
city. Of the Southern Presidents, ou the contraiy, there 
is only one of whom any American except the genuine 
Abolitionists will venture to speak disrespectfully. That 
one was once regarded as a traitor by the party which 
elected him; but it is now, I believe, very generally 



admitted that he was true to his own professions, ftsd not 
false to the party to wluch he owed his office ; though he 
certainly gave it a sudden and severe and most aggravating 
blow. Mr. Tyler was nominated by the Whigs for Vice- 
President on the same ticket with General Harrison, and 
that ticket won. In one month after his inauguration 
Harrison died, exhausted by excessive labour and excite- 
ment ; and Tyler had to take his place. When the great 
measure of the Whigs, the United States Bank Charter, 
had, after immense efforts, been carried through Congress, 
and awaited his signature to become law, he vetoed it. 
The act, his friends say, was consistent with his openly 
expressed financial viewB, though it excited great disgust 
in tiie poor Whigs. However, liis bitterest enemy will not 
now deny that Mr. Tyler is both an able man and a gentle- 
man, in the beat and fullest sense of the word. From what 
I have seen, heard, and read of him, I look upon him as 
the last fit man who sat in the Presidential chair of the 
United States. George Washington, the first President, 
showed what a good and fit man can do when he gets into 
the right place : Abraliara Lincoln, the la-st, seems destined 
to give the world another lesson on the harm that even a 
worthy and sensible man may do when he gets into a place 
he is not qualified to fill, and is entrusted with powers and 
dnties above his skill, knowledge, and strength. 

One of the heat, ij not the very best, tests of the success of any 
political system is the character of the men it brings into power. 
In applying this teat, of course, the average character of the 
population must be fairly considered. On examining the 
list of Presidents, a sudden degeneration is observable. 
Few if any citizens of the Northern States would claim 
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anything like an equality as to integrity, statesmanship, 
and general capacity for the last four Presidents with the 
first four, even leaving out Washington. If we divide 
the Presidents into classes, calling Washington first class, 
Jefferson and Jackson second class, all after Andrew Jack- 
son would be only of the fourth and fifth classes. I 
believe very few United States' men will object much to 
this classification. Now this degeneration is a momentous 
and vital matter, and I shall in this volume endeavour to 
show its cause, and draw to it the attention of those who 
claim to form the party of progress. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

City of Washington— Mr. Seward's Great Speech on the Skveiy Question 
(March 11, 1850)— Present Events Foreshadowed — Seward's Career — 
Bennett on Seward— Disunion debated in Senate — Negroes termed 
Accidents and Disturbances by Seward — Calculations d la Bobadil — 
On Califomian Secession — ^An uncompromising Statesman — The United 
States Arch Fiend. 

I HAPPENED to be in the City of Washington in 1850, 
when the important question, whether the lately-conquered 
California should be admitted as a State into the Union 
was being discussed in the Senate. A long oral essay on 
the subject was delivered by Mr. Seward, which was both 
interesting and characteristic. Mr. Seward was then Gover- 
nor of New York State, and is now the right-hand man 
of President Lincoln ; it may be said, " he was to have 
come." He was the leader of all who were against the 
South, and can conscientiously boast of having done more 
than any other to bring about the present state of Ameri- 
can affairs. He has handled the several parties in the 
political field in a masterly manner — better, I much sus- 
pect, than any Federal general will be allowed, while 
Mr. Seward is in power, to handle the myriads of men 
now in arms upon the vast battle-field into which he has 
mainly helped to turn his country. He has bided his time, 
and has followed up his game with the tenacity of a 
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bloodhound. To ruin and triurapli over tlie South — wliicli 
he hates instinctively, because he is the reveraej the oppo- 
site, of the Southern man — is tlie height of his ambition. 

The following extracts from the speech alluded to deserve 
attention as the dehberate opinions of the man who has been 
the ruling power in the present government of the United 
States ; and as affording a specimen of the stjle of speaking 
in the Senate, and an illustration of the feeling towards 
the South which animated the school of which Mr. Seward 
was a cliief teacher. 

Mr, Sewardj having the floorj said, — 

Mr. President [i.e. President of the Senat*].- — Four j-eais ago, 
California, scarcely inhabited and quite unexplored, was unknown 
even to our usually immoderato desires, escept by a harbour, 
capacious and tranquil, which only statesmen then foresaw would 
be useful in the Oriental commerce of a far distant, if not 
chimerical, future. 

A year ago, California was a mere military dependence of 
our own, and we were celebrating with enthusiasm and unanimity 
its acquisition with its newly discovered, but yet nntold and 
nntouched, mineral wealth, as the most auspicious of many and 
unparalleled achievements. 

To-day (March 11, 1850), California is a State more popu- 
lous than the least, and richer than several of the greatest of our 
thirty States. This same California, thus rich and populous, ia 
here asking admission into the Union, and finds us debathig the 
dissolution of the Union itself. 

Thus tlie dissolution of the Union was a. fair, open 

question of debate. Is not this almost an acknowledgment 
of the legal right of secession, should any State or States 
desire it — should the North, for instance, Iiave resolved to 
wash it3 hands of the ain of slavery? I should explain 
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tliat tlie Senate, compoaed of two senators from each of 
the thirty States of the Union, was at this time very 
equally divided between North and South ; conseqaently, 
the admission of a new State waa an important matter to 
the great fraternity. California presented herself as a free 
State, and her admission was opposed by the South on 
grounds which I need not now enumerate. Hear Mr. 
Seward's plea for California. 

Let Califomift como in, Erery now State, whether she 
comes from the East or from tto West, coming from whatever 
part of the continent she may, is always welcome. Bat Cali- 
fornia, that cornea from the clime where the West dies away into 
the rising East — California, which bounds at once the empire and 
the continent — California, the youthfiil queen of the Pacific, in 
her robes of freedom, gorgeously iohiid with gold — is douhly 
welcome. 

If I recollect rightly, this was a writton speech, not 
part of a real debate; it was addressed to the country 
through the press rather than to the Senate, such being 
the custom with many members. Calhoun, Clay, Webster, 
Benton, did really debate the question ; perhaps the last 
great struggle in which they took part. As one after 
another those national men followed Calhoun to the grave, 
leaving none to fill their places as supporters of the Union, 
many felt that the bonds of the States were irreparably 

Ifeakened. 

KrThis is Mr. Seward's view of the negro question. 

r I proceed now to state my reasons for the opinion that Cali- 
fornia ought to he admitted. The population of the United States 
consists of natives of Caiwasiaii oriybi and exotica of the same 
derivation. The native mass readily assimilates to itself and 



absorbs fke exotic, and these, therefore, conetitate ( 
geneons people. 

The African race, Bond and free, and the aborigines, savage 
and civilized, being incapable of snch aaaimilation and absorption, 
remain distinct, and, owing to their peculiar condition, constitute 
inferior masses, and maj be regarded as accidental if not dis- 
tnrbing political forces. 

In these paragraphs we see the estimation in which 
Mr. Seward holds the Indian and African— mere "acci- 
dents " and " disturbances ; " the one the original land- 
owner, the other a producer, so far as labour goes, of a 
most important portion of the national wealth. At this 
time Mr. Sewai'd would hardly have avowed himself an 
Abolitionist, an anti-slavery man — ^the party has always 
been too nnpopular, I may even say too much despised, 
for that ; yet he has succeeded in playing oiF Abolitionism 
against the South till he has aboUshed Abolitionism and 
the Union too. 

His anticipation of the aggrandizement of the United 
States is only to be paralleled by Bobadil's arithmetic. 

Well -established rules of pohtical arithmetic enable us to 
eay that the aggregate popuhition of the nation now is twenty- 
two millions ; that ten years hence, it will be thirty millions ; 
twenty years hence, thirty-eight millions ; thirty jeai's hence, 
fifty milUons ; forty years hence, sisty-four millions ; fifty jeai's 
hence, eighty miUions ; and a hundred years hence, two hundred 
millions ! 

It is characteristic of tho politicians who have rided and 
ruined the country since the death of Calhoun, Webster, 
and their fellows, that they never contemplated the possi- 
bility of the separation of the different sections — the 
Pacificj the Atlantic, the North, and South, from each 



other. The people were accustomed, by tlie constant 
repetition of such calculations as those above, to rely apon 
a continnetl triumphant progress. It shows what a modest, 
moderate people the English are, since they look forward 
to the time when their empire shall gradually and volun- 
tarih' dismember itself, and Canada, Australia, and so 
on, in turn peacefully secede. Caliibmia is, practically, 
farther from New York than Canada is from London, 
while Maine is at least as far, sympathetically, from South 
Carolina as England is from the moon ; yet the North 
is incensed against its much-loved mother-country because 
she good-naturedly advises it no longer to harden its heart, 
tnt to let the South go. What says Mr. Seward : — 

The question now arises, Biall this one great people, haTing 
a common origin, a common langaage, a common religion, com- 
mon sentiments, interests, s]mip&thies, and hopes, remain one 
political State, one nation, one republic ? Or shall it he broken 
into tn'o conflicting and, probably, hostile nations or republics ? 

The world contains no seat of emj'ire no magnificent as this. 
The nation thas situated mast command the empire of the seas, 
which alono is rfal empire. 

The Old World and the Past were allotted by Providence to 
the pupUage of mankind under the hard discipline of arbitrary 
power q^ueiling the violence of hnman passion. 

Thus Mr. Scwatd admits the various forms of slavery 
to have been very good for tho poor Old World; though 
there whites enslaved each other ! 

The New World and the Futore seem to have been appointed 
for the maturity of mankind, with the development of self- 
government, operating in obedience to reason and judgment. Tl'e 
have thoroughly tried out moral tijUem of Democralic Federal 
Government, and we Imow that it is a system e^iually cohmvt in iU 
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parts and capable of all desirable expansion ; and that it ia a 
system, moreover, perfectly adapli'd to secure domestic tranquillity, 
while it brings into action all the elements of national aggrandize- 



This style of talk is indulged in by all public characters, 
from the schoolboy at exhibition to senators and State 
governors, and it has done as mucii as anything to make the 
United States an object of cooijiassion to that Old World 
on which her people looked with so much contempt. The 
national self-esteem and self-confidence were thus kept in 
a diseased state of activity; the warnings of quiet and 
thinking people wore unheeded; and young America 
desired only to '' go ahead," witliout taking time and 
thought to look ahead. The orator complacently pro- 
ceeds : — 

The Atlantic States, through thoir commercial, social, and 
political affinities and sympathies, are steadily renovating the 
Governments and tho social constitufiona of Europe and of AMca. 
The Pacilie States must necessarily perform the same sublime 
and beneficent functions in Asia. 

The matter to be settled was, whether Califoruia was 
then to be received into the Union. The reader will 
un lerntand that if not received as a State sho would 
rema n as a United States " Torrltory," under the protec- 
tion an I lavs of the Federal Government. Mr. Seward 
contiuied — 

And now it seems to mo that tie perpetual unity of our empire 
hangs on the decision of this day and of this hour. California 
is already a State — a complete and fully appointed State — she 
never again can be less than that. The ijuestion, whether she 
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ahall be one of the IJmied States of Ameriea has depended on 
her and ns. Her election has been made. Our eonseni akme 
remaina suspended, and that consent must be pronounced now or 
never. I say now or never. 

Nor will Califomia abide delay. I do not say that she contem- 
plates independence ; bnt if she does not, it is becanse she does not 
anticipate rejecti<m. 

Will yon say that Calilbniia could not aggrandize boself by 
separation ? Will you say that Califomia has no ability to become 
independent ? Try not the temper or the fidelity of Califomia, 
at least not now — not yet. Cherish her and indulge her untU 
you hare extended your settlements to her borders, dc. 

CaHfbmia would not go alone. Oregon, so intimately allied to 
her, and, as yet, so loosely attached to us, will go also, and then, 
ai least, the entire Pacific coast would be lost. 

The maimer in which the admission or rejecdon of a 
new State^ and the probabilitj of its establishing itself as 
an independent Govemment^ are here discussed^ and the 
significant hints^ or, really, threats^ thrown out by Mr. 
Seward, show the weakness of the Union feeling at this 
tima Mr. Seward almost tacitly admits the right of 
secession of Califomia — ^gold-fields and all — and of any 
other Territory or State. 

I would invite the reader's attention to the next para- 
graphs, as they show Mr. Seward's aversion to those 
mutual sacrifices and compromises without which the 
United States constitution could never have been formed^ 
and of which it is hardly too much to say *' the absurd^ 
antiquated, iUogical British constitution " almost entirely 
oonsists. Mr. Seward was accused of having asserted in 
tins speech that there was a ^^ higher law " than the law of 
llie land ; by which higher law citizens must be guided 
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when their consciences so impel tliem. Mr. Seward denied 
the charge, and asserted tliat he never used the words. 

But it is insiated tbat the admission of California ehall be 
attended bj a compromiBe of questions which have arisen oat of 
slavery. I am opposed to any such compromise, in any and all 
the forms in which it has been proposed ; first, because while 
admitting the pnrity and (he patriotism of all fi:oin whom it is my 
nuBfortime to differ, I think nil kgislative eompromiaes ementiaUy 
and radieally wrong and indefenfible. They involve the surrender 
of the exercise of judgment and conscience m distinct and separate 
questions at distinct and separate times, with the indispensable 
advantages it affords for ascertaining truth. Consent on my part 
to the compromise woold be disingennona and feaadulent. It 
is now avowed by tho hon. senator from Sonih Carolma {Calhoun) 
that nothing will satisfy the Slave States but a compromise that 
will convince them that thoy can remain in tie Union consis- 
tently with their honour and safety. 

This was Mr. Seward's great speecli on a momen- 
tous occasion, when every eminent man declared the 
countiy was in danger. I would ask citizens of the 
Northern States to seriously reflect, and ask themselves 
whether a man who thus sets Ids face against all legislative 
compromise is a fit man to hold the helm of the vessel of 
State in this present crisis ? Or do they tliink that the 
same man who has got the vessel into its difficulties is the 
best to get her out ? 

It is incredible that such objections should be delibe- 
rately offered to compromises, since every citizen has to 
sacrifice his own opinions, conscience, and judgment, when- 
ever they come into conflict with any law of the land ; un- 
less he has determined to set himself against the law, and 
I exercise the right of revolution : this, he may aomfr- 
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times be right in doing; but tlien society is dissolved. 
Mr. Seward liere declares the principU of acting upon 
" higher law." 

The philosophical British politician will find much that 
is worthy of perusal and deep consideration in the bold] 
acute, and frequently very original writings of the virtuoos 
and far-seeing Calhoun, the most loved and honoured 
statesman of South Carolina. The United States have 
had warning enough of this storm now raging, but they 
have been guided by mere flippant plausible writers and 
orators, wlio liave persuaded their coitntrymen that they 
were altogether too smart and too great to suffer any serious 
misfortune. But to Individuals and nations, wealth, pF0&- 
perity, and success, are dangerous blessings. 

Mr. Calhoun demanded fresh guarantees for the safety 
of the South ; among other things, for the execution of the 
law relating to fngitive slaves. Of this law Mr. Seward 



We deem its principle, therefore, nnjust, uaconatitational, 
and unmoral, and tbas, irbilst paliiotism withholdii its approba- 
ticm, the consciences of oar people condeam it. Yon will say that 
these conTictiouB of onrs are disloyal. Grant it, for argument's 
sake ; they are nevertheless honest. Has ony Government ever 
succeeded in changing the moral convictions of its sabjecta by 
force ? Bat these convictions imply no disloyalty. Wc revero 
the constitution aithongh we perceive this defect. 

That is to say, every subject or citizen who perceives a 
defect in the laws of his country has a right to evade or 
defy that law. 

The reader is aware that in the Constitution of the J 
United States a provision was inserted for the recovery of 1 
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runaway slaves. Right or wrong, such a provision was 
nnavoidable in forming a common Federal Government 
embracing Slave States, The honest course for those who 
would not faithfully carry out that, or any other article of 
the constitutional compact, was to secede, or to request those 
who insisted upon the objectionable articles to secede ; or to 
require that the whole compact should be rescinded. But 
the North lias insisted on enforcing so much of the Con- 
stitution as suited itself, and on repudiating what offended 
it — the clause that hurt its feelings towards the negro. 

Mr. Seward states that only two compacts found in 
diplomatic Iiistory admitted extradition of slaves. One of 
these was between the Greek Emperor Comnenus and 
Oleg II. of Russia, in the year 902; the other, in 1787, 
between the States of the American Union. 

The law of nations disavowa such compBcts— the law of 
nations written on the hearts and consciences of freemen. Armed 
power conld not enforce them, because there is no public con- 
science to austam them. I know that there are laws of variona 
sorts that regalato the conduct of men. There are coastitationa 
and statatea, laws mercantile and codes civil ; hut when we are 
legislating for States, especiaUy when wo are founding States, all 
these laws must be hronght to the Btandnrd of the iawa of God, 
and must be tried by that standard, and stand or fall by it. 

Thus he considers hia own conscientious interpretation 
of the laws of God paramount to all laws, codes, and con- 
stitutions." 

On another branch of the subject — emancipation in the 

• By these extmcts the reader will learn that Mr. Scwnnl, unci ihe then 
little party of which ho wm tho mouthpiece, considered the diatinguiBhing 
featnre of the South to be totnlly at variance with all that was raosc sacred: 
a wrong with which no terms were to he made or kept; and that he, at 
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district of Columbia, in which Washington st&ndfl, asd 
vliicli belongs to the Federal GroTemment — Mr. Sewsrd 
flgid: — 

Sir, I shaU vote for that measiire, and am nilling to appro- 
priate any mcanB to cany it into eiecniion ; and if I shall 
be asked what I did to embelliBh tbo capital of my coontry, Z will 
point to her freedmen and aay, " These are the monunents of my 
miuiifioeiice ! ' 

" Oh, for a forty parson-powor to cliant thy praise, 
hypocrisy ! " Mr. Seward knows tJiat these " embellish- 
ments " of which he speaka are odious nnisancea in the 
eyes of his constituents, for wliom at that very time there 
was hot little justice even in the courts of law. He himself 
calls them " accidents " and " disturbancea." 

These opinions were delivered at a. crisis when seces- 
sion was for the £rst time looked upon by many aa a 
fixed fact; and since that crisis all the causes of dia- 
union on both sides have gone on accumu1atin£;. The 
speech will serve, therefore, to show the principles then 
held in reference to slavery and to separation, and the 
natiu-e of the Federal Union. 

With one more extract I will dismiss this important 
speech of Mr. Seward's : — 

The preamble of the Conatitntioa not only asserts the 
sovereignty to he, not in the States, but in the people ; but also 
promolgates the objects of the Constitution : — 

kul, mamtained for each citizen an indiiidiial right tu ignore ch- lepudiata 
all lawR which were inccmmstciit with a private conscientioas conriEtion of 
the law of God. Was it not time for the Sonth to Mcede trom a Govern- 
meat of whirh sDch a man could become the rij;ht liatiii and the head ? 
Bow hing would Scotland, Canada, Aostmlia, or Englishmen anjiwhere, 
■nbmit to sncb treatment of tlieir lawi and con^titDtdonid i^htB ? 
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"We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more 
irfect TTnioa, establish, justice, eusare domestic tronquilEty, pro- 
Tide for the common defence, promote the general wellkre, and 
secaro tie blosBinga of liberty, do ordain and establitth tbig 
Constitution." 

Objects Bnblime and benevolent ! They eTclude the vm-y idea 
of conquests, to be eitlier divided among States or even enjoyed 
by them, for the purpose of Beeoring, not the blessings of liberty, 
bat the evils of slaver}'. 



About this time was the beginning of the end of the 
Union. One by one, each close upon the other, the great 
men, Calhoun, Clay, Webster, statesmen worthy of a great 
country, departed, with otliers wlio were less conspicuous, 
but who liad grown up in better days, and retained much 
of their spirit ; iu fact, much of Uie old British influence 
lasted long after tlie first years of independence. Stnkingly 
has the truth been illustrated, that no country can long 
flourish without great men in their proper places. Equally 
worthy and capable men are still to be found in every 
State of America; but they are almost all in private 
life. A Washington would now find much difficulty in 
getting elected into the House of Representatives at the 
city that is named after him, even if he tried ; and he 
would not try. 

But let us return to Mr. Seward — a man well worth 
observing ; a load ing and typical spirit of the last few years 
of tho Union ; onu of several who rose into importance 
when the above great national statesmen departed, and 
left the country to the small mercy of little men whom 
tlieir great presence had kept in the shade comparatively 
harmless. Imbued with the better, purer, at least more 
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gectlemiuily and hononrable spirit of the earlier days of 
the republic, those great men, supported by others of 
Eimilar character, though less known, raised their coontry 
to a position among the nations of tho earth to which 
perhaps she was hardly cntltlecL But an anorganized, 
chaotic system of popular suffrage rapidly and unavoidably 
fell under the control of the leaders of factions and parties, 
who obtained the influence of nnmbers by suppleness and 
flattery, by studying popular prejudices and wliims, and 
by skill in tho demagogue's game of playing the 
various^ parties and interests of tlie country against each 
other. 

It is astonishing how little a democracy learns irom 
experience. One may almost say that it forgets and for- 
gives everything but indiWduality and independence. If 
it seems otherwise at limes, it is becanse the people are 
often superior to the natnral tendencies and follies of 
mere democracy. 

Mr, Seward is no new man ; he has been tried and 
proved: proved to be a dangerous and unfit man to wield poli- 
tical power. More than twenty years ago he was Governor 
of his native State. How he governed may be gathered 
from the following article of the New York Herald, of 
July 27, 1858. It is necessary to comfort oneself with the 
reflection that even the worst of liars speaks the truth 
more frequently than he utters lies : — 

Id the month of May, 1837, all of the banks in Xew York, and 
nearly all m the Union, stepped specie payments. The monetary 
crisis of that and tho succeeding years has had no subseqaent 
parallel nntil last fall. As nsaol, the entire odium was thrown 
upon the then dominant party, 'which fell to the groand with 
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a crash ; and on the lat of January, 1889, "William H. Seward 
assumed the gahenmtorial chair at Albany. He came into power 
ivith flying colours, and amidst the ringing applaaaea of the 
multitude. Notwithstanding the hard times, and almost sus- 
pended animation in commerce and trade, the finances of the 
State proper never were in a more flourishing condition. Mr. 
Seward found it indebted, upon his advent to office, 5,000,000 
dollars. He at once inaugurated, however, his poUtical system, 
which, 83 was said at the time by one of the tirat men in the 
State, consisted in "purchasing supportera, pensioning depend- 
ants, and rewarding followers." His administration only lasted 
until the end of 1842, and he left New York, after an administra- 
tion of only four yeara, owing 25,000,000 dollars. [It is a very 
common error to regard the expenses, debt, &c,, of the Wash- 
ington Government as the whole coat of Govemment in the 
Union, whereas each State has also its taxes and debts.] It 
was aaoertained, after he was succeeded by G-ovemor Wright, that 
had his iniquitous plans been entirely carried out, they would 
have involved an expenditure of nearly sixty millions of dollars 1 
New York has ever since staggered under the burdens which 
Sewardism in finance has fastened upon it. 

In the United States Senate William H, Seward has been, for 
over fifteen years, lite arck-Jiend of American politics. The lobby 
regard him as their king. The broad mantle of his protecting 
influence is thrown alike over Matteson and Greely, Webb and 
Wolcott — in fact, over every one, of every party, proiidcd the 
assault to be made is upon the Treasury. Not a project, under the 
pretest of " internal improvement," to enrich a few speculators, 
can be started but he supports it, practically indifibrent whether 
it is North or Sooth, East or West, for the benefit of abolitionists 
or of secessionist fire-eaters. 

Should an opposition President [that is, a nominee of a coalition 
of all parties opposed to the Democrats, who alone remained, 
at least, nominally and formally, still a united federal party] 
he elected nnder the auspices of ilr. Seward, it is impossible 
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to lesist the conviction that the deliberate system wUch wonld 
8w»7 the councils of ilie party in power would be the re-adoption 
of tiiat which he acted on while GoYcmor of New York. His 
plan then was, and would be again, to combine the local interests 
of sections of the conntiy with those of the hordes of contractors 
and sharks who besiege the doors of the Treasury, and, under the 
plea of '* developing the resources of the Union,** to increase the 
national debt indefinitely, and mortgage the next generation for 
the benefit of his followers The immediate pre- 
paratory policy of the opposition [the anti-Democrats] is *' to 
divide the South and unite the North." It won't woric. It is 
the North which will be divided, as it was in 1852 ; but the 
South have the advantage that they remain united ; that they 
will not ML under the control of fsuiatics, secessionists, traitors, 
and corruptionists ; and that even the biggest half of the stolen 
loaf will not buy them into the support of either Mr. Seward or 
any (me over whom he has the slightest influence. 

Yet, step by step, Mr. Seward crept higher and higher 
into power, determined at any cost to rule. His success 
brought about his country's downfall; and probably the 
first sure sign of that country's uprising vnll be his being 
hurled from his bad eminence, amidst the curses loud and 
deep of all who once gloried in the now soiled and rent 
*' star-spangled banner." 




CHAPTER IX. 



The Honse of SeprcsentntivoH at Washington — Lobbj Members — Whole- 
bbIo Cotrnplion of the Lep;islatnre of the joung Westem State o( 
WiEConsin — Angry Coneapondence between Gonernl Seott and Jeff. 

The members of Congfess draw lots for their scats, each 
place in the hall having a chair and desk, which are num- 
bered. Now, Americans havo a fondness for trading in 
any way: even the Southerners are more apt at it than 
Europeans ; but Yankees especially are fond of a " swap," 
always expecting and generally contriving to make a little. 
For indulging in this penchant, mombers of Congreas havo 
been very sharply taken to task. One paper, an unaophia- 
ticated Providence Journal, mentioned, but could hardly 
believe, that some members, having drawn eligible seats, 
had sold them, and taken others in the outer circle. A 
New York journalist was amazed at the greenness of its 
contemporary, and informed it that M. C.'s sold the books, 
stationery, sealing-wax, franks — and also some the votes, to 
which they were entitled. 

At this time corruption in Congress was freely talked 
about. One paper denied the astonishing Btories, admit- 
ting that there were some piratical M.O.'s who demanded 
tribute from those interested in certain measures, under 
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pain of impeding their progress. Woman, too, it was- 
said, and I believe truly, used her sweet influences in the 
lobby. "The lobby" is a general term for the persons' 
■who by any means make it their business to study the 
composition of the house, get acquainted with memben,,' 
and contrive to influence their votes ; it also compriseffi 
those who are looking after the progress of some particular 
matter — a land scheme, a patent, a railway — in which 
they are interested. Fancy a handsome, accomplished* 
fashionable woman using her influence with some poor 
briefless lawyer: how could his public virtne fail to sur- 
render? 

Though there are many men in Congress and in State 
legislatures poor enough, it must not be supposed that a 
plain, honest, respectable, industrious man of the poorer 
classes, a journeyman mechanic, or a hard-working farmer, 
much less a labourer, has any better chance of going to 
Washington than similar persons have of being sent to the 
House of Commons. Whatever a man is, he must first 
work his way into the class of politicians ; by doing 
which his interests, associations, feelings, and views are 
changed for those of the professional politician. There 
are exceptions to this rule, of course, as in the case of 
General Taylor, who was in no degree a professional 
politician ; but the fame and popularity he gained by his 
victories over the Mexicans made him the most available 
man for the Whig party's National ConTention to bring 
forward as their candidate. 

When allusions have been made to corrupt practices 
in Congress, many have been loudly indignant at such 
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charges. But a venerable member rose in hia place and 
stated that he himself had been approached with the offer 
of a bribe of 1,500 dollars on behalf of a pending mea- 
sure. The House of Representatives appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate these allegations of corruption. One 
witness said he knew of a case in which a member agreed 
to get a bill through the House for a certain sum ; and 
that the contract was entered into in his presence, between 
the M.C. and the gentleman who wanted the bill. The 
bribe appears to have been 14,500 dollars, which, perhaps, 
was shared among several. On being examined, the person 
charged with bribery denied having made any improper 
offers ; hut he said, " I suppose there is nobody who knows 
anything of the organization of Congress who expects to 
carry anything through it merely from love of justice " — 
" that is the general reputation of Congress." 

A bill for a western navigation and railroad company 
being before the House, the President received a commu- 
nication from "O. B. M.," to tho effect that the House 
Committee had agreed to report favourably ou the proposal 
to let the company have 272,000 acres, but that there was 
trouble in the way, that outsiders made mischief; and 
the writer asked — Was tho President willing to have one- 
fourth (of the land, as I understand) cut up and used to 
cariy it through ? Another witness, of the highest cha- 
racter, stated that " O. B. M. " told him there were some 
twenty members of the House pledged to each other not 
to vote for any grant of money or land nnless they were 
paid for it ; and that the president of the company must 
have 100,000 dollars in Washington to carry the bill. 
Tho witness advised that the improvement should be 
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suffered to sink rather than be accomplished 
meaDs. One person, it was said, acknowledged having ' 
received seven square miles of land and some stock for 
his efforts in getting this bill passed, 

With regard to these exposures of corruption at the 
very heart and brain of the Union, it was objected that 
only Kepublicans had been inculpated; and also that if 
the four actually accused were guilty, they were merely ■ 
the least adroit among a large number of shrewder cor— fl 
rupdonists. The committee ended by recommending t 
expulsion of fonr members from the House. The inquiry^ 
was prosecuted with very little zeal. The corrupt mc'iD>« 
bers were none of them from the South. They demandec 
a trial at the bar of the House, which was reiiised. Some| 
thought they were mere scapegoats. The investigatioaj 
caused very little excitement, surprise, or indignation tnm 
the public mind. People of information knew that what I 
was proved and exposed was but a small part of what: I 
could have been brought to light. And of those best ablaL^g 
to make a stir about the matter — the professional politi- 
cians — many felt like those Jews who had brought before 
Christ the woman taken in adultery. 

Some time before this investigatiou took place a N^ew 
York journal remarked tliat the decadence of America 
since the retirement of General Jackson had been more 
rapid, and should be more startling, than that of any other 
State that ever existed. 

Consider tlie single point of expenditure. Under Adams it 
was thirteen miUions ; imder Pierce it is nearly eighty millioDs. 
Is this natural ? Caa it be explained ia any other way than by 
admittiiig an nnpaialleled growth of corraption ? For the advan- 
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tage of partisan contractors, and to reward paj^istm serviccB, 
large bodies of troops have been transported considerable dis- 
tances at a greater cost for each than irould bo sufficient for tlie 
performance of the same jonmey bj the moat opulent and 
lusurious private gentlemen. Wood has been bought by the cord 
for the nee of the army, in the midst of the largest and richest 
forests on the continent, for twice as much as it would bring iu 
the city of New York- 
There was nowhere any authority sufficiently atronn;, 
independent, and interested, to check, to investigate, and 
punish the wide-spread corruption. The disease was only 
curable by a dissolution of the Union, if by that. 

A leading Boston journal thus speaks of the United 
States Senate: — 

The meanest legislative body on the face of the earth — and 
it would be dif&cTilt to find a meaner one even under the earth — 
is the United States Senate. It has no ckim to the commonest 
kind of common honesty, so far as the majority of its members 
are concerned, and that majority is sufficiently large to givo tone 
and character to the whole assembly. The Senate once was a 

high-minded body There was occasionally a display 

of temper in it ; there is not mnch more violence among senators 
now than there used to be. . . . The Senate's ehauges have 
not been in the direction of violence, but have taken the form and 
shape of the foolest meanness and the rankest knavery, 

I do not indorse all this ; yet very few journals could 
consistently deny or mucli modify it. 

The United States' Supreme Court ia sometimes spoken 
of as the last refuge and as the yet impregnable citadel 
of justice, which even the right-divine of a majority 
assails in vain ; yet so far as the press ia evidence, I could 
bring forward only too many testimonies that it also obeys 
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the same universal and overwhelming influences that are 
demoralizinfi everything on wliich the pohticians can lay 
their hands.* Connecting these facts with the gradual but 



• Oai of their o«Ti monllia, or montli-piccps, 1 hare shown llie chuscier 
i-Ctbe WishiDgion Guienunent, for the benefit of the English nuder. Was 
ii dcdrable that mch n Govenuncm should realize iis dream afcontroUiiig' 
at leoft the whole of North America as one Federal United States ? Bucti 
& GoTenoneDt woe a benefit la no one. It has answered its purpose, and 
lefi its moral. Aborc all, it nas an injoKtice to the Amcriean people. I see 
moch reason to hope that in a few rears North and Sonih, Eai>t aud West, 
will congTstoIalc each other on having got rid of a sTstcm under which tfaej 
■mm all alike misntlcd and prejed apon hr an nnacmpnlous sirann of poli- 
liunns and dcioagogDes. Aa noon aa the Bree labour Scales begin to lliink, 
they will see thai conqnering the Sonlh and licking En^and woold do Ihein 
little goad. They will havB still to control tbemselies, and to crrcl legal 
and canstitntiinial bamcn strong enough to resist the attacks of (he press, 
the majority and iu badcrfi, apon indiridoal independence. 

AU nations hare had their struggles — nais, fbretgu and civil, tronblejt, of 
many kinds. The grcatcei difficnlty with all is to fona the domesdc 
internal institutions fittest for their national deTelopment. Of laic ycara, 
the United States bave been making no progress in that direction. Hoir 
conld they, when one quarter of the motive power in their politics has pro- 
ceeded from the Irish popnlution — foreign bom, reckless of constimtional 
Govenuncnt, animated more by hatred of Enp:land than by love of America, 
and obeying the dictates of its Roman (Jntholic priests 7 Anglo-Saxon 
energy and intellect mnst be, as they have been, baffled by such a system ; 
which most be snpplonled by a better before any (me greatness is possible 
fur the American people. Let the Celt, and ^ill more the Gemians, be 
iTfllly and tmly represented ; which now they are not, any more than the 
native Americans, or than the unrecognized Site, the most experienced, 
intelligent, and virtnons of the conunonicy. The character of Ihc Govern- 
ments of all the Slates must be inucd much higher by some means : not by 
Btuicombe speeches, by big talk, or lay mutual flattery. 

To show that these corruptiona are not exceptional or accidental blotches 
on the surface of Ameriean politics, but deeply seated and widely spread 
tbrongbout the whole system, overwhelming evidence can be produced. I 
think it would be under the mark to say that four-fifths of the newspapers 
and of the printed speeches of the public men of all ponies afford but too 
ample ciidntce of an amoout of corruption which can be paralleled iu no 
country in Christendom : except, perhaps, Russia, if the late Emperor really 
nindc llie sad declaration which he has been rejiortcd to have made, after 
examining matters for hiioGelf, that he was the only bonest man he knew of 
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great deterloraUon in the character of the public men of 
the United States, illustrated strikingly by the list of Pre- 
sidents, we may say of the Federal system that its brain 
was softening and its heart diseased. 

Bat now come to the West, " the beautiful West" 
Some fifteen hundred miles west of the city of Wash- 
ington is Wisconsin, one of the last created of the stars 
forming tlie United States constellation. Many families 
from the Old World have sought, amidst its beautiful and 
fertile wilds, an honourable peace, plenty, and iudependence, 
which their own country hardly promised. The virgin 
land might have been thought the native abode of purity ; 
but a very slight acquaintance with the State dispels that 
illusion. The New York Times of May 25, 1S58, advert- 
ing to the state of things in Wisconsin, has these headings: — 

Bailroad Management. — The Wholesale Briliory of the Entne 
Government of Wisconsin : Tariff of Prices — Goyeraors quoted 
at 50,000 dollars ; Senators, 10,000 dollars ; ABsemblyniDii, 
5,000 dollars.— The General Phudcr, Robbery, and Misoellaneoua 
Swindling of the La Crosse and Milwaukee Railroad. — Report of 
the Special Committee of the Wiaooaaiu Legislatare. 

This committee (I beg the reader to believe that this 
is all serious) was appointed by joint resolution to 

m all liis damioioiis : I hope he meant among his ofBciais. Id the United 
StBtea the rot has sproad bo widolj, that a well-informed man would 
. be not a little puiilcd t(i pat his finder on a sound spot. I refer, 
of course, onlj to politics. The sound morals of domestic life, and the 
jealously-prrserred purity and predoniinanco of the Caucasian mcc, pve 
ample ground for tlie hope that the people of the North will profit bj their 
severe and mortifying experience, and still raise a political fabric worthy of 
their ancestors. 
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inqaire into alleged bribery and corroption of members 
of tlie Legislature of Wisconsin and others in 1856 ; and 
»I-io into the condition of the railroad mentioned, and other 
corporations. The committee reported as a tame fact the 
discovery that a great majority of the Legislature of 1856 
had been bonght up; while the most unique ingenuity had 
been used to veil the transaction. The bribery was 
effected by assigning to certain persons bonds or stock in the 
lio. Crosse and Milwaukee Company, A list of Senators' 
names was given, with their "pecuniary compliments," 
varying from 10,000 dollars to 20,000 dollars in bonds, 
Tlie amounts were placed in the hands of an agent of the 
company, to be passed by him to those senators when the biH 
should become a law ; the recipients not choosing to trust 
the directors. Abont fifty members of the Assembly, or 
Lower House, received 5,C00 dollars each in bonds; a few 
more, 10,000 dollars ; and one — of higher principle than tlie 
rest, perhaps — 20,000 dollars. Of these, none rejected 
tiie "compliment" Tour senators, however, voted for the 
bill gratuitously. 

Several State officers in high places came in for a share 
of these "pecuniary compliments:" some getting 10,000, 
some 5,000 dollars. About thirty "outsiders " received from 
1,000 to 25,000 dollars. In one of the lists of recipients 
of the railway company's bounty, there were five dashes 

10. When tlie clerk who drew the lists up was 

asked to explain these blanks, he said, " He remarked at 
tlie time, these must be for the Governor." His principal 
told him he was a pretty good gucsser. One would be 
curious to read the message to the Legislature of this 
Governor of the State of Wisconsin. 
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The manager of the business had two lists made out, of 
which tlie first contained the names of the recipients of 
the bribes, numbered ; while in the second those numbers 
stood for tlie names, with the amounts ; the packages of 
bonds were then made up, and the first list was destroyed, 
There seems to have been a general understanding not to 
he too inquisitive. The witness just mentioned said: — 
" It has been the habit of my life to make and preserve 
written memoranda of all events or circumstances that I 
desiro to remember, I had no desire to remember any- 
thing about the delivery of those packages," 

The president of tlie company said, in his evidence, 
that, as president, lie placed in the hands of an agent 
200,000 dollars, in bonds of the company, to be used in any 
such way as might seem necessary to procure the passage 
through Congress of the several Acts granting lands to the 
territory of Minnesota, for a virtual extension of the La 
Crosse and Milwaukee Railroad. 

Only three editors came in for a share of the plunder. 
On examining the lists of names of the persons bribed, it 
will be found that five-sixths are of English origin, the 
rest being foreigners. It was not the despised Irish 
or German element of the population that furnished this 
body of corruption ; it was not English born, of course ; 
an Englishman stands a most infinitesimal chance of 
getting any office, or of obtaining the people's votes, 
in the North especially. Nor did the South contribute 
any of its English descended population to the list of 
bouglit and sold freemen, I see no reason to doubt that 
full half of these persons were genuine Yankees, and more 
ttian a quarter more of them Northerners of Yankee 
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origin. In England ^s are in the habit of attributing 
American wrong-doings, excitements, and rascalities to " the 
mob; " but in tliis case it need not be proved the mob had 
no hand in tlie foul business : nor has it generally. These 
things are tlie work of " highly-respectable persons," who, 
when at home, are most of them attendants or " members 
of the church," as the phrase is. 

The Wisconsin Legislature adjourned without taking 
any steps to redeem the character of the State from all 
these infamies ; and the public wealth in land thus, and in 
other ways, becomes a public curse. 

These are but glaring eruptions, as it were, of tlie wide- 
spread, deejj-seated corruption of the United States. 
Instead of lamenting that a political system, so preco- 
ciously debased, has been checked in its growth and 
reduced in power and extent, may we not rather wonder 
how it has stood and flourished so long? 

To return to the City of Waslilngton. Collateral evi- 
dence of corruption, and of some other facts, is furnished 
by a curious correspondence between two American cele- 
brities — -General Scott and Jefferson Davis ; the latter at 
the time Secretary for War. As one is now the President 
of the Confederated States, and the other is the most dis- 
tinguished general of the United States (States — States — 
nothing but States : I suppose when Canada in the course 
of human events secedes she will call herself the Separated 
States, or States of some kind), though now retired from 
active service, and further distinguished as one of the very 
few, if any. Southern-born men who have sided with the 
North — I think the epistolary duel will be interesting as 
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well as instructive. The General began the encounter 
by imputing bad motives: and Mr. Davis replied, un- 
officially : — 

You have taken the occasion of an official correBpondeuoo to 

moke nnfounded imputations npon my motiyea, and to nae such 

"■i^nguage as my idea of the reqiiirementa of official courtesy does 

not permit me to notice in my official character 

Yonr present accusation, which charges me with usurpation for 
the moHt unworthy ends, and imputes to me motives inconsistent 
with official integrity, is considered basely malevolent, and pro- 
nounced utterly false. — Your obedient servant, 

Jfirp. Davis. 
General Scott had granted leave of absence to a colonel, 
which the Department at Washington had ordered him to 
countermand. This he refused to do, giving his reason ; 
but the President declared the reason unsatisfactory. The 
Secretary at War, Jefferson Davis, recommends that 
the army head-quaiiiers be removed to Washington ; and. 
on this recommendation the General thus writes to the 
Secretary ; — 

Sir, — With all tho records of tho army and every compulsory 
assistance at hand, yon have, by a toil of more than five weeks 
on what to your nature mast have been a labour of love, poured 
out upon me in twenty-seven compact foolscap pages this /idl 
measure of your ajileen, and vengeance. Its precursor was savage 
mid sainiloits, but the slowly concocted venom now vented is no 
doubt fondly relied upon to kill at once. The feloniom intent 
is clear enough. Nevertheless, you may be forced to borrow the 
exclamation, " 'Tis not done ; the attempt, and not the deed, 
confounds us." 

The General's style certainly justifies the epithet of 
3 and Feathers." The Secretary at War returns to 
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the charge. At the end of the war, the City of Mexico 
paid a handsome sum to the United States, a per-centage 
on which, instead of sharing it with his companicms in arms. 
General Scott himself pocketed; and on this point the 
Minister touches : — 

The law did not allow yon what yon paid to yoarself. That 
payment to yourself , what meanness does it display ? What conld 
have been less consistent with the generosity and magnanimity 
which should haye graced the first in rank among a band of 
gallant sdidiers ? You awarded to yourself the whole per-centago 
of the money paid by the City of Mexico when subjugated by 
their victorious arms. 

Again, the relentless Secretary finds a new weapon : — 

You were not indeed entirely deaf to the claim of your brother 

officers You placed in the hands of a committee of 

distinguished officers the sum of 2,000 dollars, to be distributed 
among the &milies of the officers who had &llen in the recent 
battles ; while, you, without the intervention of a committee, put 
more than thrice that sum into yoor own pocket. 

These cruel and tangible charges the General meets by 
more personality, and, growing prosy, he quotes poetry : — 

For reyenge, the slander respecting the trial of 1810 was dis- 
interred by your letter of September, which, being refated in the 
same month, is now reproduced with variations : — 

^ Who shames a scribbler? Break one cobweb through, 
He spins the slight self-pleasing thread anew; 
Destroy his web of sophistiy : in Taiik — 
The creature's at his dirty wcnk again." 

The now President of the Confederate States replies 
with more truth than poetry : — 

Sm, — .... You have persisted in making your letters 
official, and I have thus forced upon me the obligation to receive 
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them, and reply, in Bueh terma as seem to me appropriate, to the 
baseless accaBations which derive their only importance from the 
high standing yon occupy. 

Anotlier inntance of your capacity, in Hit same breath, to bc/f for 
sympathy and utter ulander, is your accusation that I have endea- 
Tonred to provoke a duel with an old soldier, known to be bo 
lame in both amm as to write with difficolty and pain. 

Those ignorant of the fact that the great disability of which 
yon complain waa the result of a iall upon the pavemeut in New 
York, would naturally infer fi'om the introdnction of the pharso 
" old soldier," that you were, by wounds reoeived in battle, dis- 
qualified for solf-defenec, and every generous heaiH; that biilieved 
yonr assertion would visit with indignant censure the immanly 
attempt to involve a wonnded veteran in personal combat. But 
no snch purpose waa entertained. You had given notice to the 
world that you luould not act upon the sentiment which makes a 
gentleman responsible to any one whom he assails when in the 
vigour of manhood. Yon pleaded a sense of religion and patriotic 
scruples, as reasons for not answering to the personal defiance of an 
aggrieved officer, General Jackfion, your superior in military rank, 
and infinitely above yon in every other respect — and it waa not to 
be supposed that you woold, at this time, take different ground. 
Bat no disabihty, no age, no plea of consciontioue scruples can 
bo admitted to shield a slanderer from rebuke ; and when you 
gratuitously imputed to me motives injurious and ofieosive to me 
as a man, I addreased to you an unofficial note, BJiA fixed on you 
Hie hranii of falsehood, which you vainly endeavour to wash away 
with your unfailing flood of abusive epithets. 

Your obedient aervant, Jeffehson Davis. 

To Brevet Lieutenant- General Winfield Scott, U. 8. Army. 

Bat the " old soldier," being of British descent, did not 
know when he was beaten. He imputes " Caliban malice " 
to the Secretary, who compassionates an "enraged im- 
jcile," and thus concludes the wordy tournament : — ■ 
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War Dqiarlmmtt, May 27, 1856. 

Siii, — I have received your letter of the 20th inst. The delay 
for which yon make a hypocritical apology hna etrengthened yon to 
reBume the labour of vituperation, bat having abeady in this cor- 
respondence stamped you with falsehood, and, whenever you have 
presented a tangible point, convicted yon by concIa§ive proof, I 
have ceased to regard yonr abuee ; and as you present nothing in 
this letter which requires remark, I am gratified to he relieved 
from Oie necessity of/urllier exposing your malU/HUy and depravity, 
Ifonr obedient servant, Jeffebbon Davis. 

Brevet Lientenant- General Winfield Scott. 

" Wingfield," I believe, it sliould be ; but the "g" spoils 
the appropriateness of the poor old General's first name : 
One who knew him well always called him "Win^ 
field." We may Bee him again in another character — 
" stumping " the United States. 

I am aware that to the English reader these personalities 
are painful and not very interesting reading; but tbey 
are frequent and characteristic phenomena in the social 
and political condition of the United States, where many 
things are exposed to the eye of the sovereign people 
which elsewhere are confined to the criticism and know- 
ledge of a select few. 
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New York City — The City Government — Sanitary Conilition — Tho Condi- 
tion of the Iriah — The Poor^TeDement Houses — Needlewomen — The 
Potter's Field. 

Natitre Las afforded no fine^ site for a. great commercial 

centre than that upon which the Dutch established their 
New Amsterdam, changed by the English, when they took 
possession of it, into New York. A city so favoured 
deserved a better name. By people in the neighbourhood 
it is sometimes called York ; poetically, Manhattan ; equi- 
vocally, in print, Gotham ; politically, the Empire City ; 
it is at the same time the least and tlie most thoroughly 
characteristic al American of all American cities. I will 
only remind the reader that it is built on a tongue of 
land about two miles broad, the point ending in a large, 
convenient, and beautifitl bay, with tlie noble Hudson on 
the west side, an arm of the sea on the east. The edges 
of the city for miles are adorned with a rich, close fringe 
of all kinds of vessels, from the ocean steamer downwards, 
their bowsprits projecting over the busy piera and water- 
side streets. 

It is a remarkable place, worth seeing, and well worthy 
of study as to its history, its social and political con- 
dition. I lived there, on and ofi^ for some years, and 
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know it tolerably well. Much of ihe information I shall 
lay before the reader as to New York and ita affairs will 
be of such a character that many will think it exaggerated ; 
I shall, therefore, draw some of my evidence from a 
weekly journal published in the place, edited by a careful 
lawyer, a foreigner, who, though an anti-Southem man, 
is Dot very pro-Northern. This journal was partly made 
up of the pith (fairly extracted, I know) of New Tork and 
other papers ; the reader may thus be tolerably sure as to 
the impardality of the selections. 

I need hardly say that New York is almost solely a 
creation of commerce. The State Government meets at 
Albany, a considerable city at the head of tide-water 
navigation on the Hudson. The extensive manufactures 
of New York principally depend, directly or indirectly, 
on the shipping. This commerce depended on the United 
States tariff and on the United States Union, to an extent 
which the owners of New York City lota especially will not 
like to calculate at this time (a.d. 1862). One-third of 
the population is of foreign birtli, cliiefly German and 
Irish. The suffrage is pretty nearly universal, except that 
foreigners are required to live five years in the country 
and to become naturalized before voting. 
r* First, then, as to the city Government The leading 
journal, tlie Ileruld of New York, thus characterizes some 
members of the corporation of 1856 : — 

A few days 8lnc« we expressed a wiali for some aketches of the 
new Corporation, to ascertain if, judging from their antecedents, 
they were as great scamps as tbej had been represented. This 
req^nefit has been complied with in part, and we have a large amount 
of iateresting biographical matter on hand. Borne of the sketehes 
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) fitvonraUe, but one or two look very blackJ^Ono of the 
sldermen elect is limned as a man who fled from hie coimtrr to the 
land of tlie free and the home of the brave, to shelter liimself 
from the Tigilance of the law. He sot up business in a small way 
aa a pugilist, and was engaged as a principal in several fights. 
He was also kisd enough to act as second in several of these ele- 
gant exhibitions. From prize-fighting to emigrant 'running is a 
natural transition, and our conscript father became a runner. Bnt 
the emigrant business not being so lucrative as politics, he deter- 
mined to help save the Union and be elected alderman, in both of 
which attempts hia efforts were crowned with entire Bucces>J 
Daring the election, the esuberaneo of iiis supporters showed 
itself in some picturesque knock-downs, black-eyos, and bloody 
noses ; but these are oply the playful eshibitioaa of excited 

Democracy Uinother of the Corporation has figured 

in the police reports rather extensively during the past three 
mflnths, and has a jtencliant for getting drunk and kicking 
np rows in disreputable houses.-' These probably are only thu 
eccentricities of genins too long pent up. Portrait nnmhor three 
is of a councilman who is said to be tolerably well known among 
the " iancy," He reeonimended himself to the suffrages of the 
voters of his district by walking into a station-house and heating 
a poUceman in his bed. He was dismissed from the police for 
misconduct, and is now retuged by a grateful community as a 
member of the Corporation. (^ fourth councilman is said to bo a 
drunken lounger about engine-houses ; a fiith, a dealer in old 
boot-legs ; and au assessor has been indicted as an accessory in a 
recent murderl'^-.This is a pretty fair beginning for some light and 
pleasant reading for the holidays. Let it go on. Let us know all 
aboat these fellows, so that we can keep a watch on their offieial 
life. The indqiendent press is the only palladiom of the people's 
rights. It must be vigilant and untiring. Send along the facts. 
Let us know who are to govern us. 

r^bout tbis time the Tribune asserted that in a giren 
riod there were as many murders, save two, committed 
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tlie city of New York, as In all EnglanqJ Bat, in 
fact, tbere are no statistics of New York murders. It 
was proved in a trial that leaden weights were monu- 
factored for the puqtose of sinking bodies in the waters 
that flow round the citj. About this time, 1856, there 
were fonr "mysterious disappearances" fi-om one hotel 
within a short period. 

rTemperance men will not be surprised to learn that 
there were at this time 15,00(l..£lace8 in New York city 
where intoxicating liquor was so ldi |h ese places — groceries 
and groggeries combined — are kept principally by Irish 
and Ge rman sT*^ ven of the public-houses very few are 
kept by Americans. But the respectable hotels — the esta- 
blishments used by travellers, some of them in the larger 
cities very extensive, making up five hundred beds and 
more, requiring no little administrative ability to manage 
them so well as they are managed— are usually conducted 
by gentlemen native-born, who afford favourable specimens 
of the appearance, manners, and character of the United 
States-man. 

rAt this period crime of all kinds was unusually rampant ; 
gJSottingwas practised to an extent which made it common 
prudence to carry arms after ten o'clock at night. Re- 
spectable young men formed self-defence clubs to practise 
gymnastics and the use of weapons, and to provide them- 
selves with proper pistols, knives, &c. "jl had myself 
frequent occasions to be out very late, and always had 
a formidable knife up my left sleeve, the handle towards 
my hand. A demand arose for a swift and severe adminis- 
tration of justice, by complying with which one judge 
made himself highly popular. In one morning he tried 
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more than sisty cases. DramLead or LTnch law would 
probably Lave been fairer to the accused. The New 
Yorkers are not apt to scrutinize very closely, or look 
to precedent or principle, when their immediate interests 
are in question. They like to see tlieir objects effected 
with a strong, high hand. 

LQne of the first surprising facts I met with in New 
York was tlie extensive neighbourhood of excessively 
crowded tenement-houses; generally red brick, three or 
four stories high, containing from ten to twenty rooms, 
badly lighted and ventilated; often a family — mostly 
foreigners — in each roomj 

In the streets the air was fonl, and, in the hot weather, 
sickening, with putrefying garbage, file adult inhabitants 
were generally voters, and zealous ones toj In the 
warm summer evenings all were out of doors or at 
the windows, men, women, and children, lightly clothed ; 
numbers of the females would be sitting on the " stoops," 
their ehins in their hands, their elbows on their knees, 
conversing in the brogue of the Emerald IsleL,large 
numbers were Irish, but with very little Irish fun left 
in them ; death, languor, listlessness, and disease hovering 
around and over ttiemj 

nyhy did not these thousands and hundreds of thousands 
demand an efficient sanitary law ? They had votes enough 
to turn any election ; they had leaders and orators ; and 
they were well organized for political purposes?^ Arch- 
bishop Hughes could muster them to a man to give their 
suffrage as be tJiought best Yet hero they were, sad, 
but used to it, pining away under circumstances more 
wantonly injurious than the despotism of Russia. United, 
B 10 
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tiiey could easily liave obtained a sanitary law to forbid 
oveiMirowding of houses, to ensure a fall supply of light, 
air, and water, and enforcing a thorough cleanliness in 
and around every dwelling : measures which would make 
every living sool of them healthier, wealtliier, wiser, 
happier, and better. 
[W'lh everything in its favour, the sanitary condition 
of this the greatest city of America, speaking generally, 
is far inferior to that of LondonTlwh i le, in the poor 
crowded neighbonrhoods, it is, in the summer time, shocking 
and disgustingji draw attention to tliis matter to hasten 
the time when citizens will give their vote and influence 
for those who have studied and felt the vast importance 
of sanitary questions. 

I am not speaking simply as a foreigner, Americans 
themsolvea are my witnesses. THere is what the then 
leading journal of America says~(Marcb, 1857) on the 
filth of New York:— 



With the exception of a veiy few UioronglifiLres, all the streets 
are one mass of reeking, disgusting filth, wliich in some places is 
piled to each a height as to render them almost impassable hy 
vehicles. Only those who lire in these localities can have a tmo 
idea of their condition, and they form at least nine-tenths of our 
popnlation. The dirt, like an epidemic, prevails all over — in the 
principal thoroaghfarea, in the bye-streets, the alley-ways, the 
lanes, in a wd^d, from the most northern limits of the ci^ doim 
to the Battery, and from the East to the North river. ,No attempt 
has been made by the Street Commissioner or the Commissioner 
of Streets and Lamps to have them cleaned, nor has any report 
been made by either of those officers to the Common Council in 
regard to the snhject. 
[Ann Street, which is within a few feet of onr office, is hterally 
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choked up with filibf which in some places rises to the height ax 
one or two feet aboTe the sidewalis. Engine Company No. 38, 
oud HoBe Company No. 20, made an onslaught on the monntains 
of ice, anew, ashes, and garbage, wliicli rise in front of tieir 
houses, and which has proved a great obstractlon in the way of 
their onginea and hose-carts ; but their labours have proved useless, 
as there are no carta to remove the accumulated dirt .^ Stopping 
from Ann into Pnlton Street, yon find that thoronghfare as much 
in need of the labour of the scavenger ; but it may be regarded 
as cleanliness itself compared with Centre^treet. Here the dirt 
hills rise to the height of three or foor feoM and as no ash-carts 
have visited this neighbourhood for several weeks past, and will 
not probably for some week|_io comeX^bo prospect of the poor 
residents is most deplorahlu^he Five Points and all the streets 
leading to that locality present the same appearance. ... Of 
Mott, Mulberry, Ehzabeth, and other streets running parallel with 
the Bowery, the same story may be toliQ^ut the east side of the 
city, which is included within a line passing up to the Bowery as 
high as the northernmost limit of the city, and down aa fa; as the 
end of Broad Street, takes the lead, and is justly entitled to pre- 
eminence. . . . The west side of the city is hardly less 
offensive and disgusting. Greenwich and Washingten Streets, 
throughout their entire length, are filled with the accumulated filth 
of weekaj 

Mass meetinga were actually held on this subject, with 
some little effect. I used to think it a pity that Mrs. 
Trolbpe said anything against the pigs, for a live pig 
13 much better every way than a heap of decaying matter, 
^rom the pig to the Irish is a natural transition. The 
Celtic Irish form a large part of the poorest and labouring 
population of New York city, probably more than a third.\ 
(They do very much more than their shai'e of the hard 
work, and are by no means overpatdr-j A New Yorker 
-^ 10~-i 
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will immediately compare tlie wages of the Irish labourer 
in Ireland and in America as 3 matter of cash ; but the 
real question is the sort of life the labourer leads. The 
Lewer of wood and drawer of water lias a hard, rough 
life everywhere; but still there are degrees: better here, 
worse there. On this subject S_came to the same con- 
clusions as the best Irish journal in New York, the 
American Celt. _J 

The writer is answering Mr. T. T. Meagher's objections 
against sj'stematic Irish immigration : — 

\ Wc have been recently, before aad daring the famine, in Irish 
towns and cities, and we have no hesitation in saying — since it 
must and onght to be said— that there is more thorough Irish 
degradation ia the single city of New York than in all of them 
put togetherJfe.s to the peasantry of Ireland, let them be never 
mentioned in toe same day with this degenerate lodging-house 
popnlation^ipo amount of jihysical BufTering onght ever be com- 
pared with the moral degradation of the transplanted ci^ Gelt, 
which out police reports eihibit every day of the we eEA The 
Irish labourer in the interior of New England, New Jersey, and 
New York, is certainly better off than his brother ia Boston or in 
this city. He has fewer temptations and more moderate ejtpenses. 
But he is equally, perhaps more, homeless. He has not even the 
comfort of a common miBery. Estranged from every kindred tie, if 
a farm labonrer; huddled np in an enormons boarding-house "built 
by the corporation," for whom he works, if he be an operative : ho 
has no one to look up to but a cold, distant employer, or overseer, 
who has no respect for hia feelings, or his person, or his rehgion. 
There is often a more intimate sympathy between the Alabama 
planter and his A£ycan stave than between a Yankee employer and 
his Irish help. \ The Irishman may, by intense industij, pat 
"something to to-fore," bat he never can in these old States 
become a proprietor, or feel that easy sense of eqaidity, without 
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which Uherty itself ishnt the liherty of the Arab — i\ie freeduin of 
wandering over a social desert, where the barren privilege prevaila 
vithout nnij of its real advantages^ 

\ Aa to the children of these homeless multitude whaLaati be 
expected fifom them hut degeneracy and apostacy,^ . . ^i.t the 
East — there is no use in dittguising it — the elevation of the bulk 
of the Irish population is impossible..!/ At the West, and in 
Canada, if it be not their own fault, they may yet establish a free, 
a virtuous, and independent, and a Catholic posterity. 

For many years towards the end of the existence of 
the Union, no State exercised so great an influence 
in Federal politics and elections as the State of New- 
York ; and the State generally followed the lead of " the 
Empire City." (j^ow t/ie best organized gad strongest vote in 
the City of New York icaa the Jris/t.-te'or "voting the 
Democratic ticket," for raising and swelling any cry or 
urging any measure against England, for doing everything 
that became true Irishmen and good Catholics, Archbishop 
Hughes could rely on them to a man.JjElection day was 
at the samo time their Donnybrook and Fontenoy. Thus 
this crowd of exiles, driven fas they maintam) from theb 
own loved native Erin by the rapacity of the Saxon, exert 
a potent and avenging influence over the millions of Ame- 
rican Sasons peopling the United States. Bleak teetotal 
Maine, game-cock Soutii Carolina, flowery Florida, gold- 
bearing California, each one of the more than thirty States 
which contributed a star apiece to the firmament of the 
United States flag, felt and acknowledged the weight of 
the New York Irish votes. The Whigs envied the Demo- 
crats their luck in having such a phalanx, as good at voting 
as at fighting; and all parties were ever ready to offer 
more than reasonable terms for their service. Meanwhile 
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these excitable Irislimcn, courted, flatlered, hated, and 
ilespiBed, acted most disinterestedly; doing all the hardest 
work, drinking the vilest of stuff in lien of whiskj, and 
living miserably in crowded houses and filthy streets ; the 
poor people never thinking of using their vote and interest 
to have laws passed for the protection of their own life and 
healtli. Truly, universal suffrage brings about strange, 
mortifying, and disappointing combinations and results I 

rThose who call themselves the upper classes, those who 
hive wealth, intelligence, office, influence, in any commu- 
nity, have much to ajiswer for when they allow such 
breeding-places of crime, pauperism, and disease to exist, 
as are described by a committee appointed by the New 
York State Legislature to investigate the condition of the 
poor J The Federal Goveniment, the Washington autho- 
rities, be it remembered, liave no power to interfere iii 
these matters, — fortunately, or they would have been ten 
times worse. 

On QUO building, one hundred and ten famihes are gathered, 
stBDH of theffl, numbering eight or ten members, occapying one 
close apartment, and huddled indiserimmatelj in damp, foul 
cellars, to breathe the air of which is to inhale disease. Here, in 
their very worst aspect, are to be seen the borrore of such a mode 
of hving. Here are to be foond drunken and diseased adalts, of 
both sexes, lying in the midst of their fiith ; idiotic and crippled 
children, sulTeriug from neglect and ill-treatment ; girls just 
tqtringing into womanhood living indiscriminately in the Game 
apartment with men of all ages and all coloun : babes left so 
destitate of care and nonrishment as to bo only fitted for a jail 
or hospital in after years, if they escape the blessing of an early 
grave. . ^. 

Probably it was only through some coloured person 
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being traced to tliia or some sucli den, by some benevolent 
abolitionist, that this phase of life in Kew York was 
exposed. I believe that any one skilled in the algebra of 
vice and suffering and human deterioration, would find on 
calculation that in one year, in one such house of horrors, 
there was endured and jierpetrated more avoidable crime 
and misery than by all the nep-oea in the most populous of 
the Southfm States during the same period. 

There was an on dit that a benevolent lady visiting one 
of these places entered a rather large room in which there 
were five families, more or less numerous. She asked two 
neighbourly, chatting Ii'isb how they all agreed — didn't 
they quarrel and meddle with each other V "Oh, no, 
ma'am, not often," said one; "we get along very well, 
all of us, except" (loweiing her voice to a whisper) "that 
lady in the middle, with three children; she wUl take 
boarders, and that's against our rules." 
(_The report of the Secretary of the State of New York 
showed that in the year 1855, 200,000 paupers were 
relieved at the public expense. For the twenty years then 
ending the increase of population was 61 per cent; the 
increase of pauperism, 706 per cent 142.000 of these 
paupers were relieved by the Commissioners of Emigration 
fa-fact which goes towards excusing the habit which many 
Americans have of calling foreigners " damned foreigne^" 

The contempt and dislike which the native Americans 
entertain for the " mere Irish " and " damned Dutch," and 
more or less for all foreigners, are so well known that 
sometimes weak individuals deny their birthplaces and 
endeavour to pass for Americans ; but always in vain. I 
have met with one such recreant Englishman, and more 
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ibxa one Irishman of the same sort ; but even an English- 
man is always distinguishable if he has groivn up to man- 
hood in the old eonntrj, and consequently an Englishman 
rarely hears the real opinions of Americans, who are too 
polite to utter disagreeable truths to strangers. But having- 
initiated myself into the habits, feelings, prejudices, and 
Tery spirit of native American life, I am able to assure 
the reader that American books, speeches, and newspapers 
say one thing, and men and women. In their social inter- 
course, another. There is a total opposition between pri- 
vate feeling and principle and the " buncombe " addressed 
to the public and to the ears of mankind at large, supposed 
to be always listening, by the press. 

But would not a government administered with the aver- 
age wisdom and justice of even European governments have 
found means to stop such a rapid fungus-like growth of 
pauperism ? I have no hesitation in saying that, long ago, 
the native-bom American citizens would have effectually- 
checked that mighty and long-increasing stream of Euro- 
pean emigration westward, which has so greatly added to 
the wealtli, population, and importance of their country, 
and has contributed very materially to breaking it up into 
sections less formidable, and more governable; but the 
influence of foreign-bom citizens was and is too great to 
allow them to do so. Thus the will of a large majority 
of citizens possessed of the suffrage may be thwarted and 
Tendered powerless by party spirit and party tactics. It 
is a simple matter to understand. Say there are in a 
political body 50,000 voters belonging to the A party, 
50,000 to the B party, and 5,000 to the Z party. A and 
B court and flatter, and hate and dread, and bid for the Z 
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votes ; and the Z party turn the scale, as its leaders advise, 
at every election. 

pDn the whole, three-fourths of the paupers of the State 
were of foreign birth ; hence the American jumps to the 
conclusion that pauperism is in fact, at least three-fourths, 
a foreign importation. But then these foreigners do all 
the roughest, dirtiest, hardest manual lahoujj no Ame- 
rican, I guess, ever hardened his hands by ramming down 
the paving-stones (though the rammers, or whatever they 
may he called, are much lighter than those Pat has to lift 
in the land he left). His fellow-countrymen would blush 
for him if he did, and I know of no reason for believing 
that native Americans condemned to like exhaustuig 
drudgery would not soon yield, even in the climate of the 
North, as many careless, hand-to-mouth, broken-down, and 
pauperised individuals as the poor Irisli there now do, 

[Both in the City and State of New York tho moportion 
of poverty and pauperism is y(?arly increasing!--' At times 
want presses hard on largo numbers of those who ai'e too 
proud or too sensitive to let their wants be known. The 
Song of the Sliirt is as true there as in London.L.Occasion- 
ally the upper classes open their eyes in miraculous 
astonishment at the wages of the seamstres^ 

"LLook at the following prices (sftjs the Tribune), then at some 
pale, emaciated woman, with tliree or four children — a widow — or 
perhapa worse, encumbered with a drunken husband. For a 
nuBerftble shelter in attic or cellar she must pay four or five dollars 
per month. With constant work, early and late, she can earn but 
twenty-five cents per day. Five or sis mouths to fill, bodies to 
clothe, and rent to pay oat of 1 dollar 50 cents per week. Calico 
Bhiits, fifty cents a dozen; white muslin shirts, linen bosoms, with 
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fonrteea ploitB, eighteen c«iita each ; three-ply lineD collars, vith 
three button -holes, and stitched all round, three cents each. 

One of these victims of oppression, who, thank Heaven ! has 
DO children, makes pantaloons at six cents a pair. By working 
from five in the morning to midnight she finishes four pair. 

Another of these unfortnnate beings remarked to a visitor, who 
oxpreRsed snrpriKe and regret that her garret hod no light but 
what was admitted throagh the Seattle, that perhaps it was hest, 
ibr she was not tempted to lose her time looking oat of the 
windowj 

/"^nd yet I know that while such were the wages, very 
maTiy, I may almost say innumerable, openings existed in 
villages and small towns, especially in the South, where a 
respectable tolerably clever needlewoman would have beea 
sure of an easy, comfortable living. Our supply and 
demand arrangemi-nts surely admit of coDsiderable im- 
provement, with our modern facilitiesT^ 

I fear the condition of tho factory girls at Lowell is 
much inferior to what it was when first described by 
English travellers; but I cannot speak from my own 
observation. Altogether, there is no doubt that factory 
hands are much better off in the States than in England. 
I Yet thongh want and pauperism have grown to gigantic 
pr^rtions in New York, it Ls not, I am satisfied, from a 
want of liberality aud benevolence on tho part of the 
well-to-do clas8e8."'*Whe stream of immigration wliich 
enters at this great sea-port enormously and continually 
increases those evils ; but a more powerful cause of their 
rapid and alarming growth is the gradual retirement of 
tho better sort ofpeople of all classes from the direction 
of public affairB.'r Other northern cities, in proportion as 
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they approach New York in size and circumstances, seem 
to develop as extensively tlie same world-wide evils; 
proving too undeniably that there ia notliing in republican 
institutions, absence of state church, freedom from heredi- 
tary legislation, and possession of universal sufFcage, incon- 
sistent with the prevalence of poverty with all its horr^^ 

Extremes meet. In the States of New Jersey, Ver- 
mont, and in the very focus of the light of civil and 
rehgiouB liberty — in the land of Roger Williams, Rhode 
Island — and elsewhere too, I rather think, "the poor of 
Home towns may annually be seen at the auction block to 
bo struck off to the lowest bidder, who thinks ho can 
eilher get some little compensating wori^ out of them, or 
feed them on the refuse of Iiis table, and many times on 
that which he never tliought fit to be brought into his 
house. Would it not be well for some of our New Eng- 
land orators to take measures for preventing tlie sale at 
auction of some of the mothers of New England? " 

In Virginia, not long ago, confirmed wliite vagabonds 
might be sold in much the same manner; but aa the 
buyer had no riglit to whip them, and was bound not to 
starve them, the troublesome article was usually unsale- 
ablo. 

rl was sorry to observe that the American was beginning 
to lay aside his finest and most indisputable distinction — 
delicacy and consideratenesa towards women — in his treat- 
ment of workwomen. The poor creatures often had to 
submit to impertinence, harshness, insolence, and famili- 
arity from those of whom they had to seek work and to 
receive their miserable pay. In 1856 there were 20,000 
women in New York, whose average earnings were not 
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more than three dollars per weel^J A BiDgle \ohowng 
man would pay about that amount for his board and 
lodging. "The Woman's Rights" party Bay that if 
women had the suffrage, all these and many other wTongs 
■would be righted. They demand for women the "rights 
of man," which they truly insist are not tlie rights of 
males only. They demand the power of looting after 
their own interests, a vote, a place in the legislatures and 
congress. This party is still a veiy small one. It and the 
thorough Abolitionist party were of about equal size and 
importance, and consisted extensively of the same persons. 
Some f^'n or twelve years ago, when I first visited the 
" Tabernacle," a large chapel then in Broadway, New York, 
I heard women and women's-rights men advocating tlieir 
Eocred cause — not illogically, from tlie premise that all men 
are by nature free and equal. ^JJi'It inclined to ask the fair ' 
speakers what the better tlie Irish population was for all 
tlieir voting, and whether women were more reflective, 
less excitable, less likely to become tlie tools of demagogues 
than Celts ?_j But this folly will burn itself innocently 
out; the other, an own sister, will bum itself out, and at , 
the same time consume the United States, which ought not ■ 
to havB played with the fire. 

The Abolitionist party, again, attributed this, with all 
other Northern ills, mainly to the peculiar institution, 
"the sum of all villanies," negro slavery in the Soutli. 
At this moment, since the seizure of the Confederate 
envoys and the discovery that tlie South is not to be 
conquered, they find that England is the source of all 
their woes. 
jit is curions and sad to see how young and insolent 
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New York follows exactly in tlia tracks of the old cities 
of effete, tyrannized, priest-ridden Europe — to use the 
language of young America ; sometimea even going aieadj 
The despised pauper, moat likely a foreigner, when his 
spirit has gone to its final resting-placCj ia probably carried 
to the Potter's Field. At about the time of wliich I 
have been speaking, an avenue — the streets running the 
length of the strip of land on which the city is built are 
so called — waa being extended and graded. It cut 
through this Potter's Field, pursuing its straight course, and 
tiie remains of human beings at various depths, and in 
every stage of decay, were ruthlessly dug out, exposed, 
hacked about, and piled up out of the way ; reminding one 
of tlie horrible London churchyard abominations. " It 
seems hardly right to treat the bones of the poor paupers 
in so careless a manner," said a newspaper, and then con- 
cluded, giving an opposition journal a. dig in tJie ribs, 
" The probability is that the Times people will be deeply 
speculating in Potter's Field lots before long." 

Adulterated food and drinks, unwholesome meat, milk 
from horribly diseased tows, cheap sausages, " suffocated " 
pork — all these and otlier artificial aggravations of the 
miseries of poverty are in full operation to send the 
unhappy poor to the Potter's FieldTj 

I The Germans form a very numerous and influential 
part of the population of New York and of the Northern 
and Western States generally. Among them are found all 
classes, trades, professions : pretty fairly representing the 
inhabitants of GermanyA They keep up their old national 
habits, customs, amusements, associations, as tenaciously 
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and more heartily than the Irish adhere to theirs. Their 
lager-bier saloons, theatres, winter- gardens, summer- 
gardens, " Tolk-gartens," abound. At some of their ratal 
resorts near the city they frequently have immense gather- 
ings, of ten, twenty, fifty, even reaching to a hundred 
thousand people, at which they make themselves at home, 
and fancy themselves again in the Fatherland ; while the few 
American and other visitors feel like foreigners. They 
regard Sunday, too, with no more respect than tliey do ia 
Germany; their saloons, theatres, and gardens, being in 
fall activity during the latter part of the day, greatly to 
the scandal of the American proprieties, \0f course they 
have a. vote in the aSairs of the land of their adoption ; 
and in their political tendencies there ia a strong tinge of 
Red Republicanism and Socialism. "Ty'^J threw themselves 
into the Black Republican party at its formation, and did. 
much to hasten the separation of the North and South ; so 
putting an end, with German vigour, to the degrading 
two-facedness, misrepresentations, and Jesuitries with wliich 
politicians had long been endeavouring to keep things 
together, I Th e Americans regard the Germans as coarse, 
rude, indelicate, low, and dirty in their habits, and so bent 
on money-getting that for its sake they will live sordidly 
and follow any calling or occupation, however vile and 
repulsive. The American skilled workmen hate tliem, 
because they will work for any wages rather than lose 
time and money : and to save money, or to suit his 
smaller income, the German will live in a style much 
lower and meaner than the Aiqerican of the same class 
anjLbusiness will adopt while he can help JQ 
(The negroes form a small but interesting portion of the 
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popalation of the North. They are generally regarded as 
nuisances, ^d by this time would have been pretty well 
abated as auc h^ b ad not their numbers been replenished by 
nmawayB. ^he better sort of tliem are barberSj waiters, 
portersj nurses, domestic servants ; the worst of them asso- 
ciate on terms of equality and amalgamation with the 
whites in such localities as the Five Foin tari EThis last 
district is now pretty well cleared outTJ It answered to the 
old St. Giles' of London, and was an embryo Mexico. [The 
white population have nothing to do with the negroes, 
except aa inferiors. The Irish hate them worse than they 
do the British. A respectable washerwoman would be 
shunned and scorned by her own class were she to marry 
a black millionnaire, "IWere she to invite her old com- 
panions to tea in the Fifth Avenue, supposing a negro 
could get a house there, they would consider themselves 
insulted. 

In New York city the Rev. J, W. Pennington, a coloured 
man, sued the Sixth- A venue Railway Company (one of the 
several street railways, the carriages being drawn by horses) 
for expelliug him from one of their railroad cars. "Were the 
defendants, as common carriers of passengers, justified in 
acting upon the rule by which they exclude coloured people 
from all portions of their cars except the front platform, and 
except certain cars in which they and the whites have equal 
rights?" That was the question. In charging the jury, 
Judge Glosson stated that a common carrier liad a right to 
prescribe reasonable rules and regulations for the manage- 
ment of his business ; so that the first question was, were 
the rules and regulatious reasonable and proper under the 
circumstances? After two hoars' deliberation, the jury 
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found for llie Company. Thu Herald remarked that tin 
Northern people were particularly squeamish on this point; 
while all over the South it was a common thing to see 
master or mistress and slave sitting in the same stage, widk- 1 
out any nose being turned up at Pomp or Diuah. 

In Boston a State law abolisliing separate schools &r 
coloured persons was said to answer well for all partie& 
Yet I have been told that the American and English mis- 
sionaries in the South Seas woidd not allow their children 
in any way to associate with tliose of the natives. In some 
States the negroes have a vote in Federal and other Sec- 
tions. It was stated that a coloured man belonging to 
Massachusetts came all the way home from California, 
where he could not vote, to put in his ticket for "Fremont 
and Freedom." In a town of slave-holding Louisiana 
there was a precinct controlled by free negroes who had a 
vote and gave it unanimously for Buchanan against "Fre- 
mont and Freedom." 

When some real coloured minstrels were about to start 
for Europe from New York, they applied for passports; 
the Secretary of State quoted two or three decisions, 
and decided that tliey were not citizens of the United 
States, and so could not have passports as such, but that 
the United States Government would give them all proper 
protection while abroad. 

In the churches. South, the coloured people usually 
occupy one of the galleries ; in the theatres the full-blooded 
negroes have generally a part of the gallery, while the 
mulatto women, those who are understood to form part of 
the social evil, have also a section of the gallery set apart 
for them, into which a black would not be allowed to enter. 
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i ©le custom of the North in these matters is less aettled 
and uniform, but, on the whole, more exclusive than that 
of the South. Practleally the blacks have to keep clear 
of their white fellow-citizens, or put up with whatever 
disagreeable consequences may arise from getting into too 
close a proximity ."1 fe. Northern free negro is more afraid 
of a rowdy than a slave is of his master/J In Cincinnati, 
I have been told, the coloured people have a theatre of 
their own, and, in their turn, exclude white people from 
all parts of the house except the galleries. 

^3 to the general feeling in the North towards coloured 
persons, there can be no mistake about it ; the negro is 
regarded as an alien, an outcast, a pai'iali. JjFor principle's 
sake, for consistency's sake, and for hnncombe purposes, 
varying rights and privileges arc conferred on him by 
Nortliern laws and constitutions; but these, when they 
coaflict with popular feeling, become a dead letter. One 
of the worst features at the commencement of the pre- 
sent straggle was the attempt by the Northern press and 
people to malvo England believe that sympathy with the 
negro race was one of the principal causes of the fierce 
determination to conquer the South. But wc sh.ill pro- 
bably see a terrific reaction against those who have con- 
tinued to bring about recent events ; which the people 
of New York and the whole masses of the North would, 
at the period I am now discussing, have avoided, by 
driving iiegroes and abolitionists together into the western 
deserts or into the Atlantic, if necessary. 
Qiew York has its aristocracy: that is, a vague, un- 
acknowledged, undefined number of persons, not yet 
classified, but so called. There appear to be two circles 
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(or, for anght I know, three), which regard themselves 
as the select and devated few^Dut public opinion is quite 
unsettled as to the persons constituting the genuine social 
cream : and, indeed, is very disrespectfully indifferent on 
the subjec^ Occasionally the question is treated of in the 
newspapers ; and the allied cream is declared to be mere 
scum, or actual dregs, which in the ferment of New York 
city life came to the sur&ce.|X have been informed that the 
{ieunous Fifth Avenue people, of whom travellers write as 
the only city aristocHKr^ are merely a miscellaneous, rich, 
vulgar, mushroom seSTSome say that a few exclusive quiet 
old *^ Knickerbocker" fitmilies, wealthy, cultivated, self-re- 
specting, form the real ^t^^ut this I know, that there is no 
recognizable class combining within and attracting to itself 
wealth, talent, culture, and honourable success, in the 
various walks of life; or, as a class, exercising a benefidal, 
moral, and intellectual influence on the whole of the com- 
munity.nRThere is no class the belonging to which is a 
tolerable guarantee, generally acknowledged by other 
classes of the community, of one's being entitled to be called 
emphatically a gentlemaiO \In common parlance, all 
native Americans regard ihemselves as gentlemen ; and 
any one has almost, if not quite, a legal right to knock 
you down for calling him ^ no gentleman," however humble 
his positio^^ 

Not long ago a millionnaire, who had made his million by 
the manufacture and sale of one of those patent medicines 
of which such large quantities are consumed in America, 
sold his business, sent all his old worthless stock into the 
market, and bought one of the finest, newest, largest, 
brown stone front houses in the Fifth Avenue. In ftur- 
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nialiiijg It, he spared no expense, giving a carte blanche to 
the upholsterer, and requiring only that his eatahlishment, 
as to show, fashion, and costliness, should excite the envy 
of all his neighhours. When everything was finished 
and the house was ready for occupation, he generously 
threw it open to the public for tliree days ; inviting all to 
walk up and behold the splendour amidst which lie, the 
great successful patent-medicine man, was hencefortli to 
dwell. 

\The native-horn American working-classes — that is, men 
who work under employers in their respective businesses 
for wages paid daily, weekly, or otherwise — are few in 
number, and uninfluential in public affairs, city, State, or 
FederalJ This is the case throughout all the StatesJ^^Tet 
I believe no set of men — whether merchants, shopkeepers, 
lawyers, clergy, politicians — will compare so advantageously 
for America with the corresponding class in Eiu-og^ Were 
I to speak of the working men as they deserve, I should be 
thought to be exaggerating. LUie tone of intercourse between 
Americans — however far one may be above or below the 
other as to wealth, position, or education — enables all men 
to maintain an independent bearing and more self-respect 
than is possible in countries where employers too often speak 
and behave to their workmen in a manner which they 
icnow would be outrageous to an acknowledged equ al. 1 
^Competition again is somewhat reduced among skilled 
artisans and mechanics, by the Jact that the native popu- 
lation have a great preference for genteelcr pursuits ; such 
as clerkships, or callings affording free scope for enterprise 
and speculation^ 

to the " mob " in the United States, which we hear 
11— a 
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so much about in Europe, it exists principally in the 
European mind ; our writers, and orators, and public, take 
it for granted that there must be in that country a terrible 
overwhelming mob, such as in England or France is kept 
• down by want of arms and organization on its part, and by 
the police and military on the part of the Government. 
There is, in fact, nothing in the United States similar to 
the rcpr^ssed masses of Europe, of the large cities espe- 
ciall^yTyhe corresponding portion of society, only to be 
found in the principal towns and cities, is by no means 
numerous or formidable. It has shown itself now and 
then in some strength, as in New York, in the Astor 
House, or Forrest and Macready Riot, when it was put 
down with a promptness and recklessness of life worthy of 
the Russian Government^ a comparison with which Power 
seems to be not displeasing to the Northern mind. 

C£be fact is, no native American-bom consents to look 
upon himself as a poor man, as belonging to a class doomed 
to labour and poverty. Every youth, however poor, in 
the towns, at least, is quite confident that in a few years 
he will be a man of considerable means, if not actually 
independen fr y iTh e trying times of the panic of 1857 were 
well calculated to develop the strength of the genuine mob. 
It never became formidable, even in New York city, and 
was composed principally — indeed almost exclusively — of 
foreigners. The tyranny of numbers, almost unresisted 
at times, is not exercised by the poor in the United StaiSsTI 
They appear and disappeai* as they are bidden by the 
npfessional politicians. 

LJLa Europe the mob mainly consists of the unskilled 
labourers, and of the poorest sort of somewhat skilled 
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wortmenA such aa factory hands — the men whose only 
capital IS their muscle, and some little skill requiring little 
training or edccatiou. Others may lead, or at times swell 
their numbers, bat as a general thing tlioy are the 
moneyless working-clasa as opposed to capitalists of all 
grades. XQat in the United States these lowest kinds of 
labour are very extensively left to the Irish, the Germans, 
and negroes, and there are consequently not enough poor 
labouring Americans to make a formidable mo^jTXnd 
were the foreigners to get up a dangerous demonstration 
the native American population would be united against 
themjand the volunteer militaiy companies would easily 
preser\-e law and order; unless the classes higher in the 
Bocial and pecuniary scale were willing to see them violated, 
as has been frec[uently the case. 

One knows nothing of New York who has not seen it 
at election time. One knows nothing of universal suffrage 
who has not seen it in operation in New York. As e.tem- 
plifying the working of universal suffrage and the ballot in 
New York, the following account is noteworthy. It should 
be premised that the city is divided permanently into 
wards, in which polling-places are appointed for the use 
of the voters there residing. The election lasts only one 
day. At this time there were about 90,000 voters m this 
metropolis, of whom, in round numbers, one half were 
foreign-born naturalized citizens. 

\ Early in the morning [says the Tribune of November 6th, 1856), 
several of the polls in the First Ward were taken possession of hy 
gangs of men armed Bitt clubs, knives, and pistols, who used 
every effort to prevent those of different pohtios from themselves 
^positing their votesTJ U. large number of persons applied to the 
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Mayor, Chief of Police, and Recorder, for a snffident force of men 
to be stationed at the polls to preserve order. 

The Becorder then sent to the Mayor and Chief of Police for 
ten men to make the arrest. The Mayor refdsed giving him any, 
bnt the Chief sent some down, and executed the warrants. By 
direction of the Mayor the cnlprits were brought before him 
instead of being taken beforg^the Becorder. He, it is said, dis- 
charged them without baiLJj The Becorder then went to the 
Mayor, telling him that it was a misdemeanor to dischaige 
prisoners without bail. The Becorder then applied to the Sheriff, 
and a posse of men were sent down at noon. In the meantime, 
however, fighting had been going on, the poHce amounting to 
nothing, while a few stout Irishmen were flourishiag their fists and 
dubs, and having it all their own way. 

In the Sixth Ward a great deal of confusion prevailed. At tbe 
Fourth Poll District, the anti-Woodites, headed by Coundlman 
Kerrigan, and the Wood men under Pat Matthews, had a terrible 
fight, which resulted in the defeat of the latter. At the Third 
Poll District the Fremont ticket-stand was torn down, and the 
ballots scattered. The police, it is said, would not interfere, 
except to protect the Wood and Buchanan boxes. 

The Wood Party at the Fourth Poll District, after being defeated 
by the anti-Woodites, rallied, and proceeding to a stable near by» 
where they had secreted pistols, axes, clubs, brickbats, &c., aimed 
themselves and 9B-attacked the enemy. A terrible conflict ensued, 
during which fifteen or more pistol-shots were fired, and several 
had their heads cut open with clubs and brickbats. Police Captain 
Dowling was notified, and repaired to the place with a posse of 
men, who in about half an hour quelled the distxirbance. 

Before the election each party prepares its own tickets, 
printed on which is a list of those for whom its adherents 
are to vote. Men stand about, with placards and tables, 
ready to serve their party with these tickets, which are 
to be pnt into the ballot-boxes. 
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In many of the election districts, when the poUs closed, from 
fi% to a hundred voters stood in line, waiting for an opportunity 
to vote. This was not because they did not go to the polls early 
enough, for scores of men stood waiting at those polls all the day, 
from immediately after sunrise till the polk closed. In numerous 
cases ruffians stood at the poUs, and when any one came up with a 
ticket of the right stripe, he was by force thrust into the line near 
the door, and so enabled to get in his vote. Sometimes the rear 
of the line would remain stationary for half an hour, while dozens 
of men who had voted stood still in fr^ont, and let their friends 
pass in. Most of the men thus prevented from votmg were 
Fremont men. 

ICpnsidering all things, especially the great number of 
Irish voters and the excitability of the native population, 
it is surprising that tb^rft i^a not more violence and outrage 
at a New York electioiu | Th ere is, however, quite violence 
enough to satisfy those who would " Americanize our 
institutions^JJggre is part of the Recorder's charge to 
the grand jury :xJ 

\Within the present week our city has been the scene of out- 
rages at the polls which are humiliating to us as citizens, and dis- 
gracefrd to those having the pow^ to check them. In the First 
Ward of this city, and almost within hearing of the office of the 
Mayor and Chief of the Police, from the opening to the closing of 
the polls, there was one constant scene of riot and hloodskSQ 
Bespectable citizens, who went peaceably to the polls to deposit 
their votes, were knocked down and dragged through the streets 
without any interference on the part of the police to prevent the 
outrages. Hundreds were driven from the polls by an organized 
band of desperadoes, who openly refused to allow the electors to 
deposit a vote, unless it contained the name of a certain candidate. 
I have made these remarks that you may the better appreciate 
the necessity of prompt action on your partin certain cases which 
will be presented for your consideration. ^^;9dll here add, that a 
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large number of the poUce force was withdrawn from the First Waxd 
by order of the Mayor of our city, and that a large nniuber of the 
police force was on furlough on the day of election, and were 
engaged in advancing the interests of certain candidates, instead 
of being engaged in keeping the peace at the poUsTj 

Since the election I have issued warrants for the arrest of 
several policemen who, from the evidence before me, stood idly by 
without interfering, and saw citizens brutally assaulted ; and what 
is very remarkable, though blood ran freely in many wards in the 
city, and though men now lie at the point of death from the 
wounds they received on the day of election, scarce one of the 
offenders against the law had been arrested by any of the police. 

J 

[Bribery and intimidation assume difiTerent forms in New 
York from what we have had revealed in Englan^^lThe 
following is an extract from a circular issued by theTRew 
York Police Commissioner : — 

To the Members of the Police Department of tlie City of 

New York. 

It is rumoured that you will receive instructions to aid, on the 
4th of November next, in the re-election of Fernando Wood to 
the office of Mayor. The unprecedented number of your force 
that have been on furlough for the last month, and that are now 
on furlough, and the known fact that their time has been employed 
in electioneering for Mr. Woody and that they have been assessed, 
irrespective of party, to pay the election expenses of Mr, Wood in 
this campaign^ induces the public to believe that an attempt will 
be made to coerce the department into such a courserj[ 

y^ Colonization " is practised to remove surplus voters to 
places where they will be more useful. A leading journal 
asserted that 1,400 "colonists" were imported into one 
district of the State to secure the return of the demo- 
cratic candidat^ On one occasion, I believe^ the leaders 
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of one of the political parties in New York city thus 
assisted tiieir pohtical brethren in Philadelphia with some 
spare voters or " colonists." 

The " District- Attorney to the Electors, <S;c. of the City 
of New York " issued a circular wliich contained tiiis 
warning: — 

Tie undersigned has also received information that members of 
a regularly organized body nf mm contemplate voting as many 
times as yossibte at the approaching election in tins city, in 
Brooklyn and Jersey City. This information, tliongh not as yet 
of a legal character sufficient to allow the proper anthoritles to 
proceed agaiust any overt act, is regarded hy the District- 
Attorney as deserving the ui'gent attention of ali good citizens iu 
every party, that tiey may watch carefully the polls, and as espe- 
cially commanding the regard of all inspectors in the exercise of 
great circnmspeotion towards voters, for it is a positive dnty of 
inspectors to challenge suspicious voters, without waiting for the 
bystanders to interfere. 

This city contains 137 polling-places ; a body of 250 men, by 
each voting several times among these precincts, can alarmingly 
swell the aggregate vote of the city, and the election districts 
being large, and some of them six or eight miles distant &om 
others, and many containing large numbers of tenement- houses, 
swarming with population, this process of double voting (or 
" travelling," as the slang phrase rona), is as easy at a thronged 
poU, snrronnded by confusion and bnstle, as its detection is di£&- 
eult, unless extraordinary vigilance be exerted by electors and in- 
spectors. In many election districts the inspectors (in conse- 
quence of a dominant party being so strong as to be able to divide 
itself into cliques, and run variouH tieteta with various inspectors 
upon them) are of the same political affinity. While, therefore, in 
some precmcts, the inspectors, it is hoped, will scrutinize the 
electors, in others it ia respoctMly snbmitted that the electors 
jgich the inspectors. 
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An immense impetus is given to a tritunphant majority 
bj the fact that in New Tork City and State^ and some 
other parts of the country, the judges are elected by the 
people at these elections. We must not entertain the 
common idea that the people of the United States have 
freely, voluntarily, thinkingly, made all their laws, and 
formed their Federal constitution and respective State 
constitutions. Circumstances have been their master, just 
as in Europe. Perhaps of late years a regard for the 
common good of a State, or of the Union, has been as 
rarely as in Europe the motive power of any public 
measure. Even niunerical majorities, to whom many 
seem to have transferred the right divine, have often 
had to submit to minorities which have had more skilful 
generals, or "wire-workers," as they are called. The 
tendency of a democracy is, of course, to grasp all 
possible power. It argues, that if it can appoint the 
highest officers and servantSj it can surely appoint all 
subordinates. 

Theoretically fair, open, and simple, elections are really 
roundabout, underhanded, complicated affairs, in all very 
large constituencies, and in many small ones. Judge 
Whiting, one of the candidates for the office of Mayor 
at this election, made the following remarks on this 

subject: — 

« 

It is supposed that no man can present himself to the people 
for their suffirages except through an organized and well-regulated 
eonyention. The people meet together in their ^^ primary election," 
as it is termed, and at those elections they make a selection of a 
representative to attend the general convention for particular 
nominations. And how is the selection made, and by whom is it 
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made ? Is it made by yon, or is it made by tbe idle, tiie viciooB, 
and the profligate ? Who represents yon. in the convgition ? 
Men selected boforehacd for the purpose of nominatbg a parti- 
cular candidate, mid that candidate is selected owing to his pecu- 
liar qnalificationa to subserve their interests if elected. Tliese 
gentlemen meet in convention, and he who pays most as a candi- 
date for public suffrages receives tie nomination. Why, it is 
Eotorious that years ago Tammany Hall sold herself to make a 
Major. Sii thousand dollars went into the coffers of the party 
organization, upon a pledge that a particular gentleman should be 
nominated for the office ; bo that the office was set up for sale. 
Instead of the selection being made on the ground of qualification, 
it was made upon the length of the pocket. And how is Jt now ? 
Is there a man here who believes that he, with money, could not 
purchase a nomination from a regular organized party, if he 
saw fit ? 

The " primary " meetings of the people, and the appoint- 
ment by them of representatives to a convention, which 
convention nominates the candidates for the various offices, 
are mere party arrangements. 

The following are the reflections afier the election of an 
organ of the party that was beaten : — 

With all the incqualitaes, the comiptiona, and the family 
influences of the English system, we cannot deny that the method 
of choosing their representatives is infinitely preferable to our 
own manner of doing the same thing by secret and jrresponsibie 
managers. The people here are iuformed by an advertisement in 
the papers that a man has been nominated to represent them in 
Congress, whoso name even they never before heard, and of whose 
character and principles they are cq^nally ignorant. They know 
nothing, even, of the men who nominated him ; their icMes vjere 
never consulted, and they vote far him, bij secret hallot, btiadhj. 
The whole process is conducted in the dark, and at last, when the 
tb ie aunooneed, there are whispers, and even open chafes. 
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and more than suspicions, that the election was carried by some 
unscrupulous rascal depositing a lumdful of ballots in one of the 
boxes ; and it is not known but that hundreds of men have put in 
votes who had no legal right to exercise the privilege. 

However, about this time (October, 1857) a remedy for 
ballot-stuffing was discovered: a glass ballot-box was 
invented and approved of, by which purity of election 
was to be ensured. 

The following anecdote may serve to illustrate the way 
in which the merest trifles may determine the grandest 
results. Two neighbours, both of the old Federal school of 
politics, who had lived in the city of Providence, chanced 
to quarrel. One was the owner of a pig that had an irre- 
sistible inclination to invade the garden of the next neigh- 
bour. The pig was surprised in the act of rooting up 
some very valuable bulbous roots ; the owner of the garden 
put a pitchfork into his side, and killed him. At the 
coming election, he who killed the pig was a candidate 
for a seat in the legislature, and failed by one vote — the 
vote of his incensed neighbour. At the election of a 
senator, the Democratic or anti-Federal candidate was 
elected by one vote, and when the question of war with 
England in 1812 was before the senate, war was declared 
by a democratic majority of one — so that, but for this 
pig, we should have been probably saved from that war. 

New York city is justly entitled to be called a great 
city : not merely because of the number of people who live 
in it, for that is a trifling matter, although too frequent a 
subject of glorification ; and not only on account of its 
enterprise and pre-eminence in commerce, and the Uber- 
ality and even generosity of its institutions, based upon 
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anil animated by tlie same qualities in its citizens ; but also 
because it has been tlie theatre of many great and worthy 
efforts and triumphs of the human intellect, the birtli- 
place of beneficent discoveries^ and the home of many 
noble men. The New Yorliers are justly proud of their 
city, and delight to recount its associations with distin- 
guished men and grand discoveries. 

Tlie tower of an old Dutch church — once used aa the 
post-ofRce — was Benjamin Franklin's first observatory in 
making his electrical experiments. An American Tory, 
afterwards Count Rumford, pursued in this city hia 
impoiiant experiments on artificial light and heat. A New 
York lawyer laid down the laws of the English language 
in that famous code, Lindley Mm'ray's grammar: and only 
lately the authorities have, with efjual bad taate and judg- 
ment, levelled an eminence on the upper part of tho city 
called after him (indeed, from liavuig been his country 
estate) Murray Hill. The "American Dictionary of the 
English Language," now the most complete aud the highest 
authority, was the gigantic work of a New York editor, 
Noah Webster. You are told that, on a pond in this 
city, John Fitch tried tlie first experiment in using steam- 
power to turn a paddle-wheel ; and on the Hudson River 
a New Yorker, Robert Fulton, made tho first successful 
voyage by steam ; that tlie Savan?mh, the first vessel which 
crossed the Atlantic, or any ocean or sea, by the aid of 
steam, was built, equipped, officered, manned, and owned 
in the city of New York, and made the voyage to Liver- 
pool in 1819. The electro-magnetic telegraph is claimed 
as the invention of a New Yorker, S. F. Breeze Morse ; 
the fh'st instrument demonstrating the practicability of 
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that means of transmittiDg intelligence having been pat 
together and worked in tlie University of the city of New 
York. In the same buihhng, in 1845, Samuel Colt, the 
revolver man, then of this same city, is stated to have 
jJanned the first submarine telegraph, and laid it across 
the bottom of the arm of the sea called the East River, 
the city bounding on the east. Again, still in the same 
University, the professor of chemistry is said to have 
taken the first daguerreotype likeness of the human fees 
and figure. New York claims to be the first city in the 
world of wliich a census was taken; which was done in 
1614. And yon are told that long before the London 
Crystal Palace was erected in Hyde Park, a considerable 
edifice of glass and iron stood in the centre of the business 
part of New York. 

They also boast that the Mayor of New York is 
believed to have under hia jurisdiction more persons 
than are under any similar ofBcer in the world ; that no 
other city has so great a revenue and expenditure, or 
so many strangers, travellers, and visitors within its limits 
— ^partly because it la the great focus of immigration- It 
is the oldest chartered city in the New World they say ; so 
long ago as 1650 it was endowed with the privileges of a 
free city by the Government of the United States of the 
Netherlands; and it is the oldest settlement made by- 
Europeans within the ori^nal thirteen United States. 
St Johu'a Park, now in the centre of the city, contains, 
it is said, a greater variety of trees than is to be found on 
any other spot of ground of equal extent in the known 
world> — that extent, I should guess, b^ng about five 
acres. As to the truth of these claims to respect I do not 
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voncli. I merely repeat the assertions I Lave seen or 
lieard. 
iThe facts given in this chapter will, I tliink, assist the 
reader towards an understanding of the political destruction 
which has overtaken the United States. When the politics of 
the greatest city in the Union had become so debased and 
corrupt, when tlio control of public affairs had fallen into 
such hands— a similar state of things prevailing every- 
where generally in proportion to the density of the popu- 
lation — how could the Government of the Union be a 
strong and beneficent Governments What permanent 
good could distant States like Virginia, Floridaj Louisiana, 
derive from being under the influence of legislative power 
wielded by reckless, irresponsible, corrupt politicians, whose 
' only interest in the conntry was to get all they could by 
any means out of its taxes and offices? 

It would be difBcuIt to coutrive a system better calcu- 
lated to degrade a country — to keep down worthy, able, 
and responsible men. By it any keeper of a rum-hole, 
amidst the most degraded parts of the city, liad more 
influence than any hundred of respectable mechanics, and 
more than an extensive merchant or large manufacturer. 
How such things grew up, how men of all classes engaged in 
honest occupations submitted to it, it is not easy to explain 
to a foreigner, especially with that brevity which is here 
necessary. The very prosperity and scope of the country 
has had much to do with it; and again gi'eat numbers of 
respectable men have been always living in hopes of coming 
in directly or indirectly for a share of "the spoils;" in the 
shape of some employment, contract, or office. In this way 
the corruption spread imperceptibly, but deeply and widely ; 
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the gambling spirit of human nature was appealed to ; men 
put up with the general robbery and wrong, hoping some 
day to be repaid by a share or prize in the political lottery. 
And yet this system will retain numerous admirers in this 
and other countries, because it goes under the name of 
" Popular Sovereignty." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

United States Anglophobia — ^Inquiiy as to whence it arises — ^Another 
Instance of the Majority being ruled by a Minority in the American 
Democracy. 

Englishmen are puzzled to understand the seeming Anglo- 
phobia which frequently manifests itself in the United 
States. What have we said — ^what have we done — ^how 
have we wronged them — that the ** American," as he is 
called, should keep himself in a constant ill-humour 
towards us, and be always ready to go to war with this 
country ? 

Before endeavouring to explain this matter, I must beg 
the reader to consider the difficulty of the undertaking. 
Consider what a strange, contradictory, unreliable, whim- 
sical being each individual man of us is ; how ill-will and 
good-will, meanness and generosity, envy and heroism, 
love and jealousy, sense and stupidity, genius and insanity, 
by turns contend within or characterize the same mind ; 
making rational man a most unreliable and-unreasonable 
being: one thing to-day, another to-morrow; making, 
under different, and sometimes under similar, circum- 
stances, the most opposite manifestations. 

Just as hard to explain, just as complicated, are the 
motives, and actions, and feelings, of a vast number of 

12 
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people^ forming one body, one nation. We in England 
have for some years been free from any great excite* 
ment, and have felt no great change in our circumstances^ 
aflFecting us personally and at home*; and we forget what 
were our own doings in more stormy times. But 
the institutions, habits, and state of civilization of the 
United States people keep them constantly in a condition 
of greater mental activity of a peculiar kind — cause the 
public mind to be affected in a prevailing way, and to be 
interested in any new subject more simultaneously. Their 
greater gregariousness, the telegraph, public meetings, and 
the teeming universal press, all combine with their moie 
irritable and nervous temperament, to keep them in a 
state of mutually co-operative excitement, so to speak. 

Suppose an Englishman of some distinction, after having^ 
paid a brief visit to the United States, writes a book, as is 
generally the case ; in that book there is, say, one solitary 
paragraph offensive to the national vanity. The book is 
sold at perhaps twenty-five cents; a copy of it is sent 
to a great number of the infinity of newspapers ; some 
of them find and publish this unfortunate paragraph, and 
within a few days it goes the round of the press, is read 
by everybody in every village, and produces an amount 
of bad feeling, ill-natured talk, and recrimination, which 
we in this country can hardly realize. Here such a 
paragraph wpuld perhaps take ten times as long to circu- 
late, it would never be noticed very generally, and would 
be forgotten by one person before another met with it. 
There its effects are increased a thousandfold by its simnl- 
taneousness and luiiversality. 

Again, this tendency of any one fact or feeling to take 
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possession for a time of the public mind is iJicreased by 
tlie United States people having more time on their hands, 
and being fonder of talk and gossip, than the English. 
" What's going on ? What's the news ? " Everybody must 
know as soon as possible. The larger the communily, the 
more intense and active is this inijuiring disposition. In 
the counti-y parts the people occupy themselves very much 
with neighbourhood concerns ; in the towns they are more 
of a political turn; in New York everybody, from the 
shoeblack upward, is aware of the last remarkable, myste- 
rious murder, and of the latest European complications, 
of which information has been brought by the Persia, 
the Atlantic, or any other ocean steamer. Tho interest 
the New Yorker took at one time in ocean steamers was 
surprising to a Londoner, just as much so as the interest 
many Englishmen take in races and race-horses is to one 
who don't care about them. 

Mr, Russell very correctly compared tlie Yankee's thirst 
for news to dram-drinking. You soon get into the habit 
— I know I did myself — the habit, I mean, of taking an 
eager interest in the news. Yon know the paper lies 
through thick and thin ; you know the telegraph lies ; 
you know you can't get the troth ; and yet you want to 
hear die news. You must know what is said, and thought 
about, and talked about. To-morrow wiU bring contra- 
dictions and more Hes: that you and everybody know. 
But, we must have something to go upon ; we must join 
in the crowd ; we are gregarious animals ; we must take 
part in tho strange fun and excitement ; and if there are 
two sides, we must take one. No time to think, no use 
in trying to inquire, to reason impartially, to wait for 

12—3 
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evidence and certainty* This is the age of progress ; the 
steam's up — " All aboard I " — go-ahead — says young New 
York, delighting in hurry and excitement 

Nature, indeed, will insist upon prudence and reflection^ 
and here it is that the Southerner has the advantage ; for 
the Northern farmer is generally too hard-worked to think 
very deeply, apart from his own affairs. But as to the 
American anti-English feeling, again — to understand what 
it amounts to and emanates from — ^we must analyse the 
population of the United States ; for each of its elements 
— the genuine New Englander, the Western people, the 
citizens of the South, the Germans, the Irish, and the 
negroes — has a public opinion, an esprit de corps of its 
own, to a great extent independent of, and in some im- 
portant matters clashing with, that of the other elements 
or portions of the popular mass. 

The native-bom American is much more sensitive, more 
identified with and interested in public affairs, more under 
the influence of the national vanity and pride, than an 
Englishman. No European, not even a Frenchman, 
worries himself so much about his country's fame and 
greatness as does a citizen of the United States : it is as 
if each individual had sacrificed a large portion of liis 
own independence to establish that of his country, and 
had never got it back again. Were a foreigner to say to 
an Englishman, " I think your British constitution, your 
monarchy, is an astonishing absurdity, " he would be 
merely answered with a good-humoured, self-satisfied 
smile, and " Do you think so ? " or perhaps fiirther, 
** Well, we get along with it as well as our neighbours." 
But were a foreigner to say to a lively New Yorker, or 



even to a " solid man of Boston," " Sir, your institutions 
really seem to me, I must say, ridiculous ; " I know not 
■what would be the consequences — and I would not advise 
any one to try to find out experimentally. 

Tliis arises from the fact that the citizen of a democracy, 
thinking and talking a great deal about public matters 
himself, and constantly among others in the same habit, 
feels himself always in public; what he says is of some 
interest and importance, as he is one of a party, bound 
to stand by certain men, measures, and principles ; hence 
he weighs his words, expresses liimself cautiously before 
people, and is somewhat more or less of a public man. 
Although be never studied a political principle, he is 
interested iu and sticks to his parly ; and in the same 
manner his Americanism, his nationality, his government, 
occupies Ids mind to an extent of wliich the Englishman 
has no notion. The American cannot understand the com- 
parativQ coolness and indifference of Englishmen generally 
on political and national afl'airs, and cannot help attaching 
an importance to casual expressions wliich tlie speaker 
never intended. 

For the above reasons, and also because men are held 
to a more serious personal responsibility for tlieir remarks, 
the American is much more careful and guarded in his 
talk than an Englishman. It is a common weakness of 
our nature that we can never sufEclently bear in mind 
and allow for differences of feeling, education, and cha- 
racter. Each of us makes himself the standard by wliich 
to judge others. How long it often takes for two or three 
individuals in daily intercourse to understand each other I 
With two nations, both (though in somewhat different 
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ways) equally proad^ jealons^ and opinionated^ it is of 
coarse an infinitely more di£Scalt matter : so very difficult 
that one may be excused for sometimes thinking that the 
Yankee will never come to an entente cardiale with the 
Englishman until the lion lies down in peace with the 
lamb. 

This greater sensitiveness and activity of national and 
individual self-esteem is pretty common^ it may be said^ to 
the native whites^ both North and South : it is of course 
diminished in the Southerner by his more reflectivej 
leisurely, rural life. And here I may mention one im- 
portant feature in Southern society arising &om their 
^^ peculiar institution." A man living amidst his own slaves; 
his comfort, his wealth, his general wel&re depending 
entirely on them — they, too, being a careless, lazy, whimsi- 
cal sort of human being, requiring much indulgence and 
humouring — is compelled to think, to control his temper, to 
study human nature in general, and that of his ^^ people " in 
particular, to an extent of which people in what may be 
called the free-negro States have no experience. The more 
he appeals to severity, the more he uses or orders the 
cowhide, the more uncomfortable he makes his own life ; 
besides finding that at last it don't pay, and getting himself 
a disagreeable reputation among his neighbours. Strange 
as it may seem, negro-slavery thus acts on the Southerner 
as a mental training analogous to that of military dis- 
cipline. 

The source of what anti-British feeling exists in the 
South is their idea that it is the aim of the British 
Government, and still more of British abolitionists, to 
meddle surreptitiously with their internal afiairs — a notion 
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encouraged on some slight grounds by some of the 
Southern papers, but, so far as I have been able to learn, 
without any valid grounds, although I cannot say without 
any reason whatever. The opprobrium almost invariably 
heaped upon their system of slavery, the odious and dis- 
paraging comparisons made between them and the North 
by English travellers, must also have tended to create a 
soreness, and an aversion from the nation with whom they 
feel they are in every respect most closely connected, and 
by their leading characteristics and by self-interest natu- 
rally allied. My business at one time obliged me to look 
through newspapers and publications, from all parts of 
the United States, perhaps twenty or thirty a week, and 
I feel justified in saying that the Southern papers very 
rarely contained unfair or disparaging remarks about 
England. 

It is on the Northern people that the writings of their 
English critics and visitors have produced the greatest 
effect It is I fear very generally a part of the New Bug- 
lander's earliest teachmgs at home, even more than at 
school (which last would not so much matter), that England 
is afraid and jealous of " American " power and pros- 
perity. It cannot but be that this should ]?e their feel- 
ing; for the young Yankee especially looks upon the 
whole of North America as ultimately to become his and 
his country's, by manifest destiny, as soon as the popula- 
tion of the States reaches a sufficient number. Canada, 
Mexico, Cuba, must raise the Stars and Stripes, and 
the whole world tremble under the fierce glance of the 
mighty American eagle ; they must obey the mandates 
and not impede the progress of the empire of the 
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Uoited States : as it is written^ and quoted thousands of 
times — 

Westward the Star of Empire takes its way. 

And^ true enough^ it has already evidently taken its way 
considerably west of New York and Boston. 

We must remember^ too^ that many of the sons and 
daughters of those who lived and suffered in the war of 
independence are still living, and many a story is told 
of British outrages then inflicted. Of the war of 1812^ 
also, many bitter and aggravating stories are told, stirring 
youthful patriotism and indignation in a way which the 
Englishman or Scotchman can hardly realize ; it being so 
many generations ago since the horrors of war have been 
understood by experience in these islands. These tradi- 
tions, highly coloured, listened to in childhood, taught by 
beloved teachers, and seldom examined into, have an 
immense and unsuspected influence on the conduct of the 
grown man. 

I have alluded to the more active- self-esteem of the 
citizen of the Union. This feelmg is greatly encouraged 
by the principle or theory in which every young American 
is educated — that men are all by nature equal; that all 
have equal rights ; that one man is as good as another ; 
that all may, and should, aspire to the highest dignity, 
success, and distinction. While in all these views there is 
a certain degree of truth and a wholesome stimulus, they 
are also apt to be misunderstood, and to create excessive 
and unhealthy ambition. And when, after years of toil 
and struggling, the American finds himself still poor, un- 
important, and condemned to hard labour for the term of 
his natural life, while others, no better — perhaps, not so 
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good, so far as their conduct goos, as himself — are enjoying 
ease and wealth, and moving in a sphere of life far above 
him, it seems to him wrong and hard; and, though he 
don't say much about it, he feels and thinks the more, 
Poverty is much more galling to such a man than it is to 
the European, who is not brought up with such high 
notions. This imiversal ambition, these great expecta- 
tions, are, with other influences, at the bottom of that 
deficiency of cheerfulness and gaiety, that incapacity for 
occasional careless enjoyment of life which belong to the 
genuine Puritan Yankee character. 

This exaggerated feeling of self-esteem, and the state 
of mind it produces, cannot be vented on friends ami 
neighbours with impunity, and is, therefore, apt to he in- 
didged more safely in some other direction ; especially in 
party and national feeling. The same man whom shame, 
pride, prudence, or self-respect, would restrain from dis- 
playing any uneasy sense of his inferior social position 
with regard to his neighbours, will find a sort of con- 
solation and relief in denouncing bitterly some real or 
imaginary interference, or outrage, or insolence on the 
part of the British. 

The Southern slavebolder, too, comes in for a share 
of this ill-feeling. The anxious, economical, persevering 
farmer of New England, still in advanced life anxiously 
toiling, and perhaps belonging to a political party opposed 
and defeated mainly by the South, regards with no tiuendly 
eye tlie liberal, careless, high-spirited Southerner, so dif- 
ferent from himself in disposition, and a sort of aristocrat 
born to good luck. With that inconsistency common in our 
loor weak human nature, the same dyspeptic, toil-worn 
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Yankee who loathes the outcast free black — an "exotic" 
and ^ anomaly^" as the present United States' Secretaiy 
of State calls the negro — ^works himself up into a state of 
virtnous indignation against the Southerner ; who at least 
tolerates and protects the negro^ as a servant^ though not 
as an equal. 

I should he sorry to exaggerate the extent of this 
diseased mental condition ; to define it very exactly is^ of 
course^ impossible. Certainly there are very many in 
New England; as elsewhere, who have a liberal and intel- 
ligent appreciation of the practical advantages of British 
institutions, and of the good points of the British character. 
Among all people such feelings vary greatly with times, 
places, and occurrences ; and more so with the earnest, 
eager, over-strained and excitable Yankee than with most 
people. 

As to the Germans, who form so large and influential 
a portion of the United States population, I need hardly 
say that there is very little anti-British prejudice among 
them. There is a strong tinge of red-republicanism among 
them: they got up a truly magnificent torch-light pro- 
cession in honour of the deluded Orsini, filling the Broad- 
way with flame, and smoke, and banners, and Teutonic 
cheers. They naturally took to black republicanism ; but 
tibey are a healthy portion of the United States population 
— a hard-working, money-making people, fond of social 
enjoyment, of healthy amusements, and of lager -beer. 
Their historical recollections would rather incline them 
to England ; and they perceive (though they trouble 
themselves little about such things), that they and the 
British are more alike in character than either are to the 
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American : who also finds in both the same faults— rude- 
ness and excessive bluntness* 

In ordinary intercourse with people^ in social life or in 
business^ the American has more tact and considerateness 
in manner^ and in expressing himself^ than Englishmen 
in generaL A visitor will be at first inclined to dispute 
this fact; but the undeniably greater respect paid to 
women^ and the £:ee and straightforward^ unceremonious 
manner in which superiors and inferiors— a mistress and 
her housemaid^ an overlooker and his labourers, for 
instance — address each other, are proofs enough of what 
is here said. The various classes know and keep to their 
understood places as carefidly as they do here, but none 
expect firom others such a show of deference as is very 
common in England* 

But the reader will ask. What ccoistitues this strong 
anti-British feeling which every now and then we read 
about, and have to soothe and appease ? For we have not 
come to any very bitter or irrational animosity, such as 
would be suflScient to plunge the two countries into a 
mutual wanton war. I have already, I think, clearly shown 
the reader that this United States democracy — as it may 
be called, and has come to be in reality ; though wrong- 
fully, since legally each State is a democratic-constitutional 
government, a very different thing — I have shown that 
this so-called democracy is not practically governed by 
the majority. Mere numbers form a very poor founda- 
tion for government, which should be based upon worth 
and ability ; still, any large number of Anglo-Saxon men 
will be able, under most circumstances, to get along with 
a government by majority. But the United States have 
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B been in a very great measure governcil by minorities. 

I I have shown elsewhere how two, three, or more con- 

^^^^ tending parties will hid against each other, higher and 
^^^B higher, for the vote of some small party that keeps itself 
^^^H aloof, aiming at some one ohject, for which it sacrifices all 
^^^^ other considerations. At each election the small party 
■ thus in the market sells its vote to those who will best 

L pot or most favour its views, and so gradually the vast 

^^^B majority are drawn into a policy \i'hicli, at tlie outset, they 
^^^H bad not the least intention of permitting. 
^^H^ It is chiefly the Irish that both Great Britain and the 

United States have to thank for the occasional tiireaten- 
ings of war wliich arise between the two countries. " War 
with England," " the destruction of British power," " the 
independence of Ireland " — these are the ceaseless cries of 
— I was about to say — the American Irish ; but it would, 
I believe, be unjust and nntruo, as to the Irish of Canada: 
tliis phows the impropriety of nsing the word America for 
United States. 

To their hatred of England the Irish of the United 
States are ever ready to sacrifice all other political con- 
siderations. The party that has their votes, and the party 
that wants their votes, must do nothing to thwart, and 
are expected frequently to do a good deal to humour, this 
cherished antipathy. Supposing a difScuUy were at this 
moment to arise with the British Government, the Irish, at 
all hazards — without any regard to the merits of the case, 
or to the interests of the United States — would no doubt 
shout for war; and nothing but the most glaring necessity 
of self-preservation would give the other parties in the 
country courage enough to withstand their influence — to 
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resist tbe temptation of getting their TOtes by going ia 
favour of war. Every editor of an organ of the party 
having the Irish votS) must constantly bear in mind the 
necessity of pleasing and conciliating them; while the party 
that has not the Irish vote, hopes to get it, and acts so 
as to deserve it at some future time. Hence, whatever 
bad feehng or jealousy exists in the native American mind, 
and which ought to have died out by this time, is con- 
stantly kept alive. Very little is written or said in pubhc 
that can go towards producing more amiable and pleasant 
feelings ; and every cause of offence, real or imaginary, 
is kept in mind and made the moat of. Thus the expa- 
triated sons of Erin avenge across the Atlantic their 
country's wrongs, past and present, actual or supposed, 
upon the Saxon : upon the English Saxon, and also upon 
him of the United States. All this ia clearly enough 
understood by the citizens in general of the Union. It 
was really or ostensibly to counteract this foreign in- 
fluence (as it really ia) that tlie Know-Nothing secret 
pai'ty was organized ; but it was infected with the pre- 
vailing political corruption, and soon died. It may be 
asked, how is it possible that a high-spirited people like 
the Americans, and a people so shrewd, united, and deter- 
mined as the Germans (for we must regard the United 
States, for many purposes, as consisting of several distinct 
peoples, of which sometimes one, sometimes another, 
directs national movements) — it may be asked, how two 
such races can submit to a state of things so humiliating ? 
That, again, is a question not very easy to answer satis- 
factorily and briefly. 

The Irish have done a good deal of hard work for tlie 
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country; ihey have very materially aided its extraordi- 
nary development, and they please to pay themselves in 
this way: they, or their leaders. That those leaders 
should hate England is, perhaps, natoral ; but how they — 
able, educated, and intelligent as some of them are — can 
reconcile it to their consciences not to exert their power 
over their countrymen and co*religionists to secure for 
them, and to induce them to adopt, a better mode of living, 
and better places and circumstances to live in, than they 
enjoy in their squalid and crowded neighbourhoods in the 
cities of America, I am at a loss to guess. 

As to altering this state of things, it must be understood 
that the actual Government of the United States, whether 
in the hands of a majority or minority, whether controlled 
by abolitionists or by slave-owners — ^by speculators (of 
whom we must find room to say something), or by 
foreigners, or what not — is at least as powerful as that 
of Britain or Russia. The system of things, the circum- 
stances of the country, take their own course, and are not 
easily altered ; especially by the thinking, the moral, the 
responsible portion of the community : they who, if not the 
least numerous, are the least powerftd, because totally unor- 
ganized, and taking a very secondary part in the existing 
political organizations. The professional politicians, the 
leaders of each party or faction, are well organized ; and 
this nation within the nation, that we have been just 
considering, is well drilled and disciplined, obeys its leaders 
without question, and, surrounded by a race that has little 
liking for them, is united by the ties of kindred, party, 
country, and religion. 
Truly, the well-disposed portion of the people of the 
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United States are entitled to the sympathy of all humane 
people; and unless that portion find some means of uniting 
against the foolish, reckless, and rascally portion, it is 
hard to say what is to become of them. It is, perhaps, 
possible that shame and wretchedness, divisions and wars, 
and ruin of every kind, may so degrade and barbarize the 
country, that negroes, Indians, and whites, may at last 
amalgamate, and New York become another Mexico. If 
one knew how to assist a race as yet so self-confident and 
proud, they would be entitled to assistance. One benefit 
at least we can do them, and ourselves, and the world at 
large-, in doing which, too, an end would most speedily 
be put to the animosity of which we have been tracing the 
origin in this chapter : and that is to tell them the tru&t — 
the rou^, unsophisticated truth. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Koith and South — The national Foible— Distinctions between the Slaye- 
holder and Yankee — Their Types — ^Public life — ^Publicity — ^Display- 
Modes of life — " Grass Widow's " ReTcnge— Failure of Democracy— 
" Mason and Dixon's Line." 

The great weakness of the native-bom people of the 
United States is self-glorification — a very dangerous weak- 
ness. A little — even a good deal — of partiality and pre- 
judice for one's own country is excusable, is even amiable; 
just as one respects a mother all the more for thinking her 
poor little commonplace darling the sweetest, most inter- 
esting little creature that ever was. But there's reason 
in all things. Many in the Northern States were very- 
fond of drawing comparisons between the condition and 
progress of the North and South ; and it will, perhaps, 
interest the reader to compare the leading features of the 
two sections now at war. 

The greatest distinction between the Northern and South- 
em States of the Union was the tendency of the popula- 
tion of the former to the towns and cities, from the meagre- 
ness and unattractiveness of life in the country. And yet 
it is a beautiful country in many parts — in most parts of 
New England. Generally speaking, the North, as to 
healthiness and scenery, has considerably the advantage ; 
and yet the natives don't seem to enjoy rural life : they 
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neither talk nor look as if they did ; and tlioae are con- 
sidered, and consider themselves, fortunate, who abandon 
it to go and puah their fortunes in town, Tlie training of 
the young, and the notions instilled into them, partly account 
for this. The quietness and slow profits of farming are 
not very tempting to a youth who has been brought up to 
believe that he is as good as anybody else, and that there 
is uo reason why he should not be a millionnaire or a 
President, if he only struggles hard enough : a very un- 
healthy and irrational, though very popular mode of 
exciting youth to improve themselves — seeing that tliere ia 
only room for a very few at the top of the tree. 

Arrived in town, tlie young American looks out for 
something light and genteel, abandoning hard and dirty 
work to foreigners. While the West has been calling 
for labourers, workmen, and agricultuiists of all grades, 
there have been large numbers of superfluous young men 
hanging about in the large eastern cities, competing for 
poorly paid employment, principally as " clerks," as shop- 
men are called. 

The universality of education — of ability to read, and 
write, and figure a little — accounts partly for tliis tendency. 
A youth who has been to school, and who has read of the 
successful struggles of genius with poverty, feels that he 
is lowering himself, and throwing away his chances of 
rising in society, by submitting to hard, long-continued 
physical labour; especially in a climate like that of the 
Northern States, where the summer beat and winter cold 
are so exhausting to the system, that after the ordinary 
ten hours' work, and tlie time spent in rest and meals, 
and getting to and from the place of business, the work- 
13 
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man has neitlter leisure nor inclmatioti for ioteU 
cnltare by study of any kind. Climate has not yet 1 
time to tell on the population of the United States 1 
general, recruited as it has incessantly been by imm 
from Europe; but by analj-zing the population, and ( 
serving that portion of it which has been longest •■ 
most exposed to the dry land-air, the hot summers, j 
long, cold winters, and great and sudden meteorolo] 
changes of the North, we may see some of the combin 
effectB of the climate and his mode of life and j 
drcnmstauces ou the man of the United States. Tfal 
portion is the farming population, of Yankee descents 

The type of this class is a rather tall, bony, sinevr^ 
strong man, with very little fat ; with none of the Bngliab 
ruddiness of complexion ; with a good, full, well-formad 
head, and a braiu above the English average ; active, perBe> 
vering, and full of energy — not a lazy bone in his body; 
well marked, intelligent, decided featui-es, highly expre»- 
sive of a cautions, secretive, determined character ; by 
no means a handsome man, but frequently fine-Iookit^j 
in youtli. There la too often about him a look of being 
overworked both in mind and body, and a want of ease, 
content, and cheerfulness. Hia mind ia always at work, 
engaged Berionaly on something useful or profitable ; and 
he wears himself out with unceasing anxious thought 
about gaining and saving : not avariciously, but to provide 
for the future, and to raise himself and his family in the 
aodal scale. The most serious faults in his character are 
too much thought of his own personal independence and 
dignity, too much jealousy of any superiority, and an 
unduly excited pride and ambition ; to which he sacrifices 
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that little occasional indulgence in careless, hearty, social 
enjoyment, wliich is necessary to health of mind and 
body. 

This is, I think, a fair description of the predominant 
race in the eastern and northern States, and in many 
parts of the west. The Irisli, indeed, interfere seriously 
with its supremacy, and lately, to a still greater extent, 
the Germans; but till within the last ten years, this Yankee 
race gave the tone and character to the legislation of the 
free4abour States. ' 

The typical Southern man is in many respects, though 
it will hardly be expected, more British and European in 
habits, appearance, and character. He has plenty on his 
mind, but he is not so uneasy about his social position, 
and allows himself more pleasure and social enjoyment — ■ 
often too much; hence, at forty and fifty, he is well 
enough off for flesh and fat, but not to excess. What in 
Europe would be called a fat person is a great rarity in 
America, and is seldom to be met with, except among the 
Germans, Englishmen, negroes, and negreases : these last 
especially; for while among the native-born whites there 
is a strong tendency to dyspepsia, the blacks seem con- 
stitutionally inclined to hyperpepsia. 

The preference for rural life, and the love of quiet 
social intercourse and enjoyment, mainly distinguish the 
South from the North: in the latter section the want 
of domestic unostentatious sociableness has been much 
dwelt upon at times by the press; but excessive devotion 
to money-making and getting on in the world seems to 
have become an incurable hahit. There are four national 
holidays — New Year's Day, 4th of July, Thanksgiving 
13—2 
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Day, and Christmas Day, — tliougli, in fact, Cliristraas is 
little noticed in the North, while New Year's Day is oot 
much kept at the South. In an article on this subject 
headed, "Are we a happy people?" in a widely-read 
periodical, it was asked, " How can we get rid of the 
Fourth Holiday?" it heing regarded as an inconvenient 
interruption : in towns, at least. And one-third of the 
people of the United States live in towns and cities : in 
the North, it must' be nearly one-half; and in the South a 
large portion of the few town people live nearly half the 
year on their property in the country. 

I am only repeating what has been said by Nortbetn 
writers over and over again, that tovra life in the North 
has become, in comparison with European habits, unaowal 
and anti-domestic; and it is yearly getting worse and worse, 
especially among the moneyed classes. The tendency ia to 
live in boarding-honaea and hotels; and it is tlie women 
who seem most inclined to that sort of life, by which they 
are very much released from household cares and duties, 
and enabled to devote themselves to fashionable visits and 
amusements. The great majority, probably thrce-lburths 
of the Northern people, other than the agriculturists, board 
out, taking their meals at the general table at set times : 
well enough for single men and sti"angers, but destructive 
of the home-feeling in families. The wealthy, I mean; 
and those, especially, who have most recently sprung from 
nothing, as the saying is : implying (even with us) that 
those living quietly, economically, and industriously, are 
mere nobodies. Ostentation is a weakness of the North. 

I have before me a newspaper paragraph, describing 
the wife of an English lord, who was staying at one 
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of the hotels. Fashionable American ladies, elaborately 
and expensively dressed, called upon her, and were 
astonished to find her plainly dressed, not displaying 
even a bit of jewellery. I have seen a description, in 
a Northern newspaper, of the persons, dress, and daOy 
habits of a titled family in England, written by an 
American visitor, holding them up as models ; quite 
unconscious of any indelicacy in describing a private 
family, daughters and all, in a public print. Americans 
have a strong curiosity as to private personal affairs and 
peculiarities, and one accustomed to London is sure to 
think them too fond of gossip, bordering on scandal. A 
newspaper correspondent writes from one of the " springs " 
— places of summer resort — in this style : " To-day I am 
invited to dine with Dr. J. R, Kent at his residence. 
Among the visitors here is the Hon. E, W. Hubbard, full 
of life and anecdote. The dancing folks met yesterday 
to practise the ' Lancers,' and at night went through it 
without mistake. Miss C, of Chesterfield, and Miss W., 
of Richmond, ai-e here, both of them pleasant and band- 
some ; the former a graceful dancer, the latter a member 
of the Church. Miss S., of Tennessee, attracts attention, 
and Miss T., of North Carolina, was unanimously voted 
the star of the joom ; winch was the more surprising, 
because, if there is one State in the Union not remark- 
able above all others for beautiful women, it is North 
Carolina — famous, however, for tar, turpentine, and red 
herrings. There is a sweet little Miss H. here from 
New York, little more than a child, who performs 
delightfully on the piano. To-morrow night we are to 
we a fancy dress ball. I will give you all the points." 
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These initials are all genuine, and some of the persons 
would be known to many of the readers of the paper. 
And the yonng ladies would be as proud of the notice 
as any debutante. 

In the immense city of New York every Americanism 
is exaggerated ; and there the love of show, splendour, 
and extravagance is indulged in to excess. The nnmber 
of palace-like hotels — palace-like, that is, as to size and 
upholstery — is yearly added to : works of taste and fine 
art productions being little understood or cared for. It 
has become fashionable to live in these great hotels, and 
their splendidly-furnished apartments become the models, 
as to style, appearance, and expensiveness which young 
married couples, according to their means — and generally 
beyond their means — endeavour to imitate. 

It cannot but be — it needs no proof — that this mode of life 
undermines the domestic virtues ; and it is rather surprising 
that the high standard of the Anglo-Saxon as to essentials 
has not been lowered very decidedly. Troubles occasion- 
ally arise in these family communities, as the women will 
notice things, and think and talk about one another. At 
one of the private fashionable boarding-houses, on one 
occasion I recollect, quite a pretty public excitement was 
got up by a "grass widow" — a lady whose husband 
being absent for a period in the country, is therefore 
said to be ^^ at grass." This lady being young, handsome^ 
and, in one sense, unencumbered, attracted a deal of atten- 
tion from some of the gentlemen, and, consequently, was 
subjected to the sharp criticism of some of the ladies. 
Reports, rather derogatory to her character were circulated 
in and outside the house — such as were not to be men- 
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tioned for the world. They reached the ears of the 
person most interested ; hut slie took no notice of them. 
At last a story was circulated which necessitated expla- 
nation or contradiction, and the lady, having ascertained 
the original scandal-monger, soon made up her mind how 
to act. She communicated lier plans to a few friends, 
and determined to have a public apology, or to cow- 
hide the offender. On the day appointed, dinner hap- 
pened to he late, so there was a full gathering ; about 
fifty persons had taken their seats immediately on being 
summoned by the customary bell, among them the 
slanderer, a respectable merchant. Hardly had he settled 
himself in his chair when tlie injured lady entered the 
room, and, walking straight up to him, demanded that he 
shonld then and there retract and apologize. On his re- 
fusing to do so, she drew from the folds of her dress a 
good cowhide, and gave it him over the face, head, and 
shoulders. In earnest Ladies screamed, gentlemen re- 
monstrated, hut she kept on deliberately cowhiding the 
offender, till at last some one wrested the weapon from 
her fierce little hand; and her victim was hurried off to 
his room, where he stayed for a considerable time. It is 
characteristic that the merchant, having an inkling of 
what was in store for him, had a police officer ready, 
who was called in immediately the punishment began; hut 
, he didn't like to interfere in a lady's private affairs, and 
retired. It was stated in one of the respectable city 
papers that, in consequence of the many intrigues going 
on among the boarders in the house, it was tacitly agreed 
to hush up tile matter; which, however, got into the 
papers. 
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The groat libcralitj of the laws of some of the States! 
to marriage and divorce, and the nomadic character ofl 
large portion of the town populations continually increase 
the number of "grass widows." Thus, in the western 
States of Indiana and Illinois, the marriage tie is very 
easily severed ; married women come from other States, 
and after beinj; there about ten days become citizen^^ 
and residents ; by means of false swearing, they m 
proved to be natives, and so entitled to the benefit > 
the laws oF divorce. A suit is then commenced, al 
granted for, say, incompatibility of temper, which is ^ 
legal ground. It was asserted in the papers that in <n 
case a millionnaire's widow came thus from Brazil, st 
obtained a divorce and 100,000 dollars alimony. In tat 
women carry things with rather a high hand, in the na 
free-labour States especially. 

Out of fashionable city life, custom ties the manifl 
woman, botli in the Korth and South, closely enough 1 
her home. The young women, however, have greate 
liberty than they have even in England : a liberty, halt 
ever, very seldom attended with ill consequences ; 
among Americans, any wrong or serious insult ii 
perhaps, by the death of the offender. But as the popi 
lation increases and becomes more miscellaneous, ' 
liberty will have to be restricted, or morals must snffei 
In the Southj in these matters, the law may be g 
to recognize the right of those aggrieved to take ■ 
law into their own hands. Not long ago, in Virgi 
a prominent, highly-respected citizen coolly walked infii 
one of the banks and shot its president three timet 
yfiih a revolver, of which he died neat day. 
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gentleman wio committed this deed then walked out, 
crossed the street, and surrendered himself to a police 
officer; who permitted him to go to his own homo (In 
the keeping of some official gentleman, I believe), giving 
hia promise that he would appeal' wbeu called for. The 
president of the hank, it appeared, had seduced a weak- 
minded daughter of tho gentleman, who, on discovering 
the fact, placed his unfortunatfi child in a lunatic asylum, 
and took immediate revenge on the villain : this was 
expected and approved of by the community. The 
trial would he a mere formality. In a settled popula- 
tion like that of the now Confederated States, this state 
of public opinion very seldom leads to mistaken or unjusti- 
fiable assaults. The character and conduct of every one 
are known or ascertainable by his neighbours better than 
they can be by even a jury in a large city ; and all know 
that the law would take its course on them, unless they 
had ample justification in public opinion. 

Residing generally on his isolated farm or plantation, 
leading a domestic social life, rarely without a perma- 
nent visitor or two; living, perhaps, too liberally, but 
without display — he and his wife considerably occupied 
usually by the whims and troubles or ailments of their 
servants, and also, to some extent, by having to look 
after matters connected with an estate of perhaps 500 to 
1,000 or more acres — tho Southerner can hardly fail to 
acquire a more reflective habit of mind and more adminis- 
trative ability than the Northerner; who, as baa been 
shown, is either an anxious overworked man, or, in the 
cities, leads an imsocial life, his whole soul devoted to 
bosinesB and pecuniary speculations. Perhaps he takes to 
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politics, not for tlie sake of change, but with as eye 
eternal business and the almighty dollar; his only ainjisa~ 
ment being some sort of excitement — a large part^- — the 
theatre — at all events, amidst a crowd. In short, the 
mass of the Northern people, those who lead or drive 
country along, may be said to live in a perpetoal 
of pnblic meeting. 

The reader will not at first realize what this ami 
to. Public meeting is very well in its place, but when 
comes to be chronic, and a man is always before the pahlic, 
or thinking of the public, it is demoralizing. A man, for 
instance, addressing a public meeting, is in an inferior 
position ; he is like a poor man wjuting on a rich om 
a courtier in presence of bis sovereign : he is anxious 
be noticed favourably ; his great object is to talk pi 
santly and plausibly, and to produce a good impression. 
his audience : for whom, individually, be may have' 
private contempt. He is no longer an independent man,' 
giving his honest opinion among equals. This is the de- 
cided tendency of public life, jrohtical or fashionable, with 
man and woman alike; for the woman, devoted to display 
and fashion (and, of course, publicity), loses true self- 
reapect, sincerity, and truthfulness of character, and, in 
word, thought, and action, studies only effect. The in- 
flnencB of this sort of life on the individual, on the 
commimity, on public opinion, and on the Government, 
is of course very great and injurious ; lowering the tone 
of the public mind, above all, as to truthfulness and 
stability. 

Europe has been unable to understand how tiio Con- 
federated States — shut out from the reat of the world, . 
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witLont aid or sympatliy, trade or intercourse, loft appa- 
rently to the mercy of the North, with its overwhelming 
superiority in wealth, numbers, and all the necessaries of 
war — have proved tliomselvcs in every way, morally and 
physically, witli both pen and sword, so superior to their 
insolent gigantic foe. There is as much brain in Northern 
men ; there are more books, colleges, and education in 
the North; yet never were such immense resources bo 
miserably, shamefully squandered. The diffetent states 
of society of tlie hi'o peoples will sufficiently account for all 
this. The North, worked up and kept to a state of un- 
reasoning excitement, led by professional politicians, long 
habitually accustomed to trust in appearances, plausibilities, 
"buncombe" talk, and shams of all kinds, has necessarily 
fallen into mean, dishonest hands. Honest ability has had no 
chance— has long given up the contest — with unscrupulous, 
clever, oratorical public plunderers. Wonderftil and rapid 
has been the degeneracy of public life in the United States. 
Seldom ill the world's liistory have a more able and honour- 
able body of men assembled for a public purpose than those 
who, not a century ago, solenmly and sadly signed the 
United States Declaration of Independence ; but from that 
day to tliis the character of the leading men, as a whole, as 
to moral worth, capacity, and experience, has steadily fallen 
lower and lower : proving the total failure of miscellaneous 
democracy as a means of promoting t!ie well-being of 
society. 

It is the natural, unavoidable result of the past history 

of the United States, that the men into whose hands the 

Government has fallen, watch with jealous fear the uprising 

^^ some able man who should perchance obtain the confi- 
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(Icncc of the bewildered people ; who mnst soon have time 
to reflect and determlno upon a. change in their present 
mad and degrading career. Especially does the present 
Government — whose measures are so opposed to thewishesj 
feelings, interests, and prejudices of the people at large 
dread to see a military genius at the head of their nt 
doomed hordes. They — Lincoln, Seward, and their alx 
tors — will be at his mercy on his first victory ; for t 
Northern people and soldiery would call upon him at on 
to clear out Wasliington. An able general could not 
foolish enough to ally lumself vrith a set of unprincipic 
feeble, falling men, a moment longer than necessaz 
Genius and incompetency are natural enemies; and ti 
Korth would clicerfully see at its head a capable milita: 
dictator, instead of the well-meaning one, elected with sui 
trinmph and glorification, who would, no doubt, be glad 
pack np and depart in peace. It shows how completely t] 
North is controlled by the mere professional politii 
that even war, on such a grand scale, has failed to bri 
out any considerable talent Much less need than a natu 
life and death struggle, has always among European ra* 
sufficed to bring out some great men, both civil an 
military. 

It is remarkable that the quarrel between the North an< 
the South began even long before any Union was formed 
and a line was ilrawn between the Puritanical province 
Pennsylvania and the Roman Catholic Marylanders, whi( 
since grew into the proverbial " Mason and Dixon's Line 
— an expression often met with in United States papersj 
speeches, &c. Its origin is as follows : — Before the com- 
mencement of the rebellion which ended, as to its inua< 
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diate effects, in the final secession of the thirteen colonies 
from Britain, and their recognition hy the world aa the 
United States, Lord Baltimore and William Penn had 
conflicting claims about the houndary line between the 
then provinces of Maryland and Pennsylvania. For nearly 
eighty years (from 1683) border wars had been carried 
on between the Catholics of the former and the Puritans 
of the latter. The Colonel Cresap, who slew Logan, the 
eloquent Indian, took an active part in this warfare. At 
last the principals on each side named commissioners to 
carry out the decree of James IL, by which the con- 
test was to be settled. Surveyors were engaged, who 
were to begin at Cape Henlopen, or Delaware Bay, and 
thence run a line due west to a point midway between 
that cape and the shore of Chesapeake Bay ; from that 
"middle point" they were to run a line in a northerly 
direction, concerning which my authority is not very 
cleai' ; finally, they were to rmi a line due west till the 
western limits of the two provinces should be reached. 
The work was proceeded with, but the authorities were 
not satisfied with it, and engaged in England Charles 
Mason and Jeremiah Dixon (the latter bom in a coal- 
mine), mathematicians and surveyors, to take charge of 
the work ; and, after tlu'ee years' labom', they completed 
it in 1V67. They took the first asti'onomical calculation, 
made in tlie first observatory in America ; and found 
the work of their predecessors correct Their line ran 
through the former territory of the Lenni-Lenape, whom 
the readers of the Last of the Mohicans may remember. 
They became alarmed at the conduct of the Indians, who 
would not understand — or, perhaps, understood too well — 
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the meaning of the surveyors' star-gazings and 
measuring ; and i?hen, at lengtb, the line reached a \ 
path through the primeval forest, their escort of red i 
told them it was the will of the Six Nations that 
Burveya should cease; so the surveyors returned to Phi 
delphia, and were honourahly discharged. 

For part of the distance, at the end of every fifth □ 
a atoue was placed, graven with the arms of Lord Balti 
more on one side, and those of the Penn family on 1 
other ; also a smaller stone at every mile, with only t 
initials M. and P. : all sent from England. The rest < 
the distance, whatever it was, was shown by a vista, i 
yards wide, and piles of atone. 

The twelve-mile circle round Newcastle, at which ibel 
due west line commenced, was regarded as in some way a-l 
charmed neighbourhood by the ignorant and 3uperstitioa»l 
of the vicinity. The armorial bearings on the five-rmilof 
stones had a mysterious look ; and a large stone near tbs I 
commencement of the line, where many observations were I 
taken, is to this day called " The Star-gazers' Stone.* 1 
The Btoce at the " middle point " ^as taken up, in hopes 1 
of finding there the treasures of Captain Kid; and t 
famous pretended " Spirit," whose master was tried for I 
swindling in 1797, dated his oracles "thirteen miles &om ( 
Newcastle, Delaware : " on such slight grounds is our ] 
love of the mysterious and supematoral ready to seize aaoA ] 
take root. 

This was the ofi^mentioned " Mason and Dison's line," 
intended as a " line of peace," and which, to avoid dift- I 
cossion, may be accepted as the ready-drawn line of sepa- I 
ration between Federals and Confederates. In time, the J 
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Germans and Quakers of Pennsylvania sold their slaves to 
their Southern neighbours^ and abolished slavery. Mary- 
land has retained the institution up to the present day ; 
probably, for very similar reasons, at bottom, to those for 
which their Northern neighbours abolished it. And so 
this faint line, a mere vista through the vast forest, became 
the line of demarcation between the domains in which 
the negro is retained as an humble but valuable member 
of the social system and that in which he is an alien and 
an outcast* 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

Some amusing Statistics. — ^InferiQritf of the Soath demonstrated by Aboli- 
ticmist Figures. — As to Christian Beneroknoe. — ^Area and Popnlatum.— • 
Yalae of Chnrches. — ^The Press. — ^Education. — ^Libraries. — CoTkgeB,^ 
Southern Ignorance. — Agricnlture. — Cotton. — Mannfiictnres. — Gooi- 
merce. — Explanations. — Reflection. — ^lisedncation. — New "RngU^^ 
Education.— -Quotation from Bishop Potter. 

If I have inflicted some heavy [matter of my own on the 
reader^ I will now show him some figures which willj I 
thinks make him smile. 

In the arts and sciences^ literature^ trade^ commerce^ 
shipping, manufactures; in amusements^ such as music 
and the theatre aflbrd; in luxuries^ display and fashion; 
in the number and extent of schools^ colleges^ libraries; 
in education in its popular sense — ^in all these means of 
civilization and progress and refinement^ these grand arenas 
of human competition^ it must be confessed, the fi'ee n^ro 
or white labour States have long been superior to those 
relying on negro-slave labour. Nay, even in matters of 
religion and benevolence the Slave States are declared to 
be sadly behindhand. 

I will give a few statistics on these points, published on 
good abolitionist authority about 1857, therefore before the 
recent great territorial and political changes; and while 
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there was more chance of impartiality. Thus in 1855, H 


there was contributed for purposes of Chkistias bene- ^H 


VOLENCB :— 


■ 




By the Sonth. By the North. ^| 


For the Bible cause 


. ,« 68,000 


3319,000 ^ 


For MissioBarj purposea 


101,000 


502,000 ^1 


For the Tract cause 


24,000 


131,000 ■ 




« 193,000 


^952,000 ^1 


i^ To feel the full force' of these statements, it is necea- H 


sary to notice the Area and 


Population of these States. ■ 


According to the census of 1850, using round numbers, H 


the area in square miUs of the wJiole thirty-one United States | 


was as follows : — 




Stales containing Negro Slaves. 


Free Negro Stales. 


SausreUilH. 


Sdoaro JlUcs. 


Delaware . . . 2,100 


Rhode Island , . . 1,300 


MBiyland . , . 11,100 


Connecticut , . , 4,700 


Sonth CarolinE. . , 30,000 


Massachnactta . . . 7,800 


Eentutky . . . 37,600 


New Jersey , . , 8,300 


Lonisiana . . . 41,300 




TennesscQ . . . 45,600 


Vermont . . . 10,200 


Mississippi . . . 47,200 


Maine .... 31,800 


North Carolina . . 50,700 


Indiana . , . 33,800 


Alabama . . . S0.700 


Ohio .... 40,000 


Arkansas . . . 52,200 


Pennsyhania . . 46,000 


Georgia .... ss.OOO 


New York . . . 47,000 


rioriila . . . 59,300 


Iowa .... 61,000 


Virginia. . . . 61,300 


■Wisconsin . . . B3,S00 


Mifsonri . . . 67,400 


IllhiolH . . . 55,400 


TexHH . , about 300,UOO 


Michigan . . . 36.200 




California , . . 156,000 


Southern Total, saj (= 


Tatal area of Northern ' 


500,000,000 of acres) . 914,500 


Blatee, say. . , 612,700 


The density of this Soatheni popu- 


In tlie Northern Statoa the Man- 


lation varied from, saj, 1 person per 


liest popnlation was (hat of Call- 


Kquare miln in Texas to 52 peiwraa 


fomia,half a soul to the square mile i 


per Biiuare mile in Maiyhmd; the 


the densest MassoehnBcnB,127i the 


ttvoragc bcint' 11. 


ayeragc of ao Northern Stales being 


^^_ 


say, per square mile, S2 persons. 


^^_ 
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If to this vast area of land, very little of which is not 
highly fertile, be added the Territories — domain not 
formed into States, for want of the small population 
required by the law of the United States — the whole 
would be nearly twenty times as extensive as France or 
the Spanish Peninsula. 

In 1850 the Value op Chubches was : — 
In the South, ;^ 22,000,000 ; ;$ 68,000,000 in the North. 

As to The Pbess, freedom of which and of speech are^ 
or at this time were, among the understood inalienable 
birthrights of the United States citizen^ the comparison is 
almost ridiculous. 

At the time of the secession of the American colonies from 
Great Britain, when the white population was nearly equal 
in the two sections^ when the good George Washingtcm^ and 
others worthy of him^ such as the signers of the declarar 
tion of independence, were the leading soldiers and poli- 
ticians of the coimtry^ men whom England and the world 
at large admired and respected, there were only thirty- 
seven little newspapers in the whole country (and schools 
and colleges in proportion). 

In 1850 there were 249 daily papers, in the United States. 
„ say 100 tri- weekly „ 

„ „ 80 semi-weekly „ 

„ nearly 2000 weekly „ 

To enter into fiirther details, the millions, tens of mil- 
lions^ and hundreds of millions of copies would only be 
bewildering; the kernel of the whole lies in this^ that 
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not one-fourth of the enlightening sheets circulatod in tlie 
South. The New York Daily Herald had a circulation 
about eijnal to half that of all the Southern dailies: enough 
to ruin the finest constitution in the world ! 

Now, as to Educatios : the disparity is enormous. Thus 
the number of Ministers of i!ie Gofpd educated (1855, I 
believe), 

In the Soutl was 7i7, to 10,702 in the Nortli 1 

It would be interesting to learn in what section those 
acute ministers of the Gospel were educated who joined 
in the advice to set the negroes upon the people of the 
South. 

New England began a system of public education rery 
early — more than two hundred years ago. In the colonial 
laws it was enacted " That every township, after the Lord 
had increased them to the number of fifty householders, 
shall appoint one to teach all children to write and read; " 
and on reaching a hundred families, the township was to 
set up a grammar-school, where youth might be prepared 
for tlie university, 

Again tlie income of PiihUc ScJwols abont this time. 
Was, in the South, g 3,000,000; and 7,000,000 in the North. 

The number of Scholars in colleges, academies, and 
public schools was : — 

In the South, 700,000 ; 3,000,000 m the North. 

1 Ltbhakies of various kinds the North is very rich. 
About 1855 the total number of volumes in libraries other 
than private was : — 

700,000 volumes in the South ; in the North, 4,000,000 1 

14—2 
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Little Massachusetts alone (the State whose hay crop 
is of more importance than all the cotton of the Sooth) 
has more volumes in her libraries than aU the fifteen slave 
States together. 

In Ignorance, however, the South has the advantage 
greatly. Of the white adult population there are, unable 

to read and write : — 

In South Carolina 1 in 7 ; in Massachusetts 1 in 517. 
The other States afforded similar contrasts. 

As to Agricultijbe the case is almost as bad for the 
South. 

The value of forms was 1,100,000,000 in the slave-labour States, 
and 2,100,000,000 in the white-labour States. 

Of improved land there were 55,000,000 of acres in the South, 
and 58,000,000 of acres in the North. 

This is correct, the South being more exclusively agri- 
cultural than the North. 

It is admitted that in one or two articles the South did 
excel, for instance, of Cotton the South raised, say 
;{(100,000,000 worth: 2,500,000 bales of 400 lbs. each, 
worth ,<f40 per bale ; one acre yielding one bale. 

As to Manufactures, at the time of secession the South 
could boast of rather more than a tithe of the manufac- 
turing power and capital of the North : and the total share 
of the latter in the foreign and domestic commerce of the 
United States was about four times as great as that of the 
South. 
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The preceding statements are, 1 have reason to believe, 
ill the main correct, being memoranda taken from an 
abolitionist view of " The North and the South," published 
in Boston, 1856. I have preferred giving the state of 
things at these periods, 1850 and 1855, because the enor- 
mous additions of late to tlie United States domain Lave 
made such comj^igu'ative calculations less satisfactory as 
bases to reason upon. Now, how damaging and un- 
answerable are these facts agtunst the cause of tho North I 
Hovr they add proof upon proof to the rest of the world 
of the superiority of the South in patriotism, unity, loyalty, 
truthfulness, integrity, and statesmanship, and also in man- 
hood : to rise against, to defy, to drive away and defeat, 
time aflei' time, a power so overwlielming, superior in 
dollars and in swanns of men, as well as in education, 
religious zeal, and benevolence ! 

The above statistics have been quoted everyvrliere to 
show the degrading effects of slavery : whereas, they 
merely tend to show that negro labour is attended with 
some disadvantages compared with a white labouring popu- 
lation, and that the black man in the Southern States, 
however much improved compared with his African con- 
dition, is still less civilized tlian the wliite man of the 
Northern 'States. 

Probably a careful examination of tho Northern "educa- 
tion " would satisfy tliinking men that it is a very mixed 
blessing, and that the Soutli had quite enough of it: for 
I may mention, just to show how facts must be received 
when offered carelessly, or ignorantly, or dishonestly, that 
very many of those who could afford it in the South 
preferred sending their children to tho North to be 
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educated; partly for the benefit of the more mvigorating 
climate: while a denser population enabled the Kortli to 
afford advantages unattainable in the Soutli, especiallj 
for medical edocation. N'ot having had the advantage 
of much education myseif, I have abstained &om enteriDg 
into this matter more fully ; but I know enough to be able 
to aay that, from thi? common schools to the cliief collc^efl, 
Yankee education, compared with that imparted in corre- 
sponding tnsdtutions in Europe, is far less thorough, and* 
8o to speak, less honest: comparing attainments with pro- 
mise and pretension. 

I have been present at a sort of exhibition of comix] 
school pupils, where youths of about fourteen dellvei 
essays and orations on various important subjects— 
I recollect, on the approaching downfall of England, I 
magnificent future of America, the regeneration of the 013 
World by the New, and so on, before an immense andiei 
probably of four thousand people, at the Italian * 
House. I thought it a melancholy display, well calcula] 
to pervert a fine mind, to engender in the pupils s 
parents a mistaken ambition, and stimulate that over ex*] 
citability of vanity and self-esteem which has at tina 
deprived, the people at large of the ordinary u3e of thei 
reasoning powers : which are but feeble powers in hum 
affairs, even at the best of times, and among the mog 
enlightened nations, rational beluga though we he. 

It will help towards understanding the character of t 
boasted public system of education, to state that a geik|]» 
man, for some time superintendent of the City of New Tea 
common schools, could not (or, at least, did not) put 1 
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public reports in even tolerably good EngHsh, such as 
would be necessary for a story or essay to be clothed in to 
appear lu the poorest penny sheet. 

Then, again, as to the libraries : in New York city is 
a very fine collection of books, now amounting probably to 
100,000 -¥01011165, In an excellent new building, and having 
a veiy handsome reading-room — the Astor library — into 
which any one at any time (from ten to four, I believe,) 
could walk, and call for any book, and sit down and read. 
I read or looked over a few volumes there at difl'erent 
times, and the average number of persons sitting down and 
reading seemed to be about five; one-half of tliem foreigners. 
That tliere is less aseful and improving reading in the 
States generally than in any country in Europe, I make 
no doubt, having considered the matter and made use of 
very many opportunities in the United States of comparing 
the people of various counti'Ies in this and other ruspects. 
Certainly, if the few serious and tliuiking readers wore 
put together or viewed as a class, it would be seen that 
they have far less to do with the public affairs of their 
country, have much less immediate weight, and a much 
smaller share of the " apoils," than a Uke number of their 
neighboui-s and new-made fellow-citiaens who have not 
lived ten years in America 

Here let me draw a moral from the effects of United 
States education. I would disparage no man's hobby, bat 
there is a not very vast but most fertile field, as yet 
almost entirely unworked, upon wliich a wealthy philan- 
thropist might at once commence : the organization of as 
many as were able and willing to go through the necessary 
leading and examinations into & recognizable class entitled 
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ta be caDed " well-iuformed men." Great things have 
been done with the refuse, the weakest, and most vrorthless 
of the social matoi-iaU ; it is time now to try what can he 
done witli the best. The very spread of popular education 
in the Untied States, and in England and elsewhere, 
necessarily at present to a great extent superficial and 
putial, creates an aversion to the lower kinds of labour, 
aa impatience of that inferiority and insignificance to 
which the mass of society is unavoidably condemned, and 
on ON-er-osliiuate of their own ability in the less fortunate 
classes of society. This makes it more desirable to bi 
forward tJio best minds of every claas, to give them so 
moral and rational training, bo tested, acknowledged^ 
and certified that they will form a sort of order 
iutcreat iu the country, and be selected to fill to a grea^ 
extent R'sponsible and influential posts throughout 
social and industrial system. Then, instead of favouring 
■nnlgftmation of die highly developed witli inferior races- 
bUtSkd of putting the cultivated and best bred mei^ 
produced by ages of civilization, on a level with negroeA 
and sopoys — philanthropists will see that the mission of tha 
most civilized and most bigblj organized people is to help 
the lower races forward by becoming their teachora* 
preachers, officers, overseers, foremen, guides, and legis- 
lators. Under such a policy, India, for instance — in pro- 
portion to her soil and population — ^might be made aS' 
wealth-producing to tlie British empire and the rest 
the world as the Southern States of North America hadi 
become; not by imitating the system of those Statesj 
but adopting the system which should be found most 
advantageous for all parties — forming their own " peculiar 
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institution." Unless the dark-coloured races are to be 
destroyed, it aeenis to me this is the clear mission of the 
most highly trained men, and women, too, of the civilized 
world ; opening to them a new and grand arena, and 
abundant and congenial employment, and cutting up by the 
roots red republicanism, abolitionism, and other diseases 
of bodies politic. 

These, I think, are some of the importaJit lessons taught 
by the history of the United States. Eut however all this 
may be, the great, glaring, and somewhat alarming fact, 
that general moral and political degeneration has proceeded 
in the United States almost exactly pari passu with its 
wide-spread and costly popular education, demands serious 
consideration until the fact is really understood. To me it 
seems that the radical error has been (to speak with a little 
exaggeration) in teaching youth, by precept and example, 
at school and at home, to tliink too highly of themselves 
and their destinies. The boy is told and roads about 
Benjamin Franklin's walking along tho streets of Phila- 
delphia looking for employment, with his dinner, a twopenny 
loaf, nndec his arm ; about Lewis Cass, John Jacob Astor, 
Horace Greely, and others, who "rose from nothing," as the 
saying is, to distinction and wealth. " Mind your looks, 
learn all you can, behave yourself, look sharp, persevere, 
and go ahead : we're all on an equality in this country ; 
80 you stand as good a chance as any one of getting to 
the top of the tree, my son." Thus the citizen of the 
United States talks to bis child, and it sounds pleasantly 
to a poor man with a large family; hut it will not bear 
examination. Is it good for a community to have everybody 
striviDg with all his mental and physical strength against 
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\m fclUiws Tor n fow great glittering prizes, which only 
oiii* ill litiiitUvcU of tlioiitfunds con possibly attain? Ko; 
It liiHuitiifrt II fiMirfulIy demoralizing competition. Do what 
wo wilt, oivili/t'd socioty must tako the form of the 
|)vrnniiil. It iloes so even when a "liberty, firatemity, 
ri|uiititv ** Itobortpiorn^ is managing affairs. The mnaafu, 
tho \i\M inujoritv, must bo near the base; even thmigh 
oxorv living bl(K:k of >vhich tlM3 edifice is compoaed be 
iH|Uiillv III, ablo. willtngt and determined to stand at the 

tl ia iit(«igothor u uiistake; of which the North has 
ali'f^iiilv Mi tJio conNiHiuuncoH, Tlio few who are really 
III rm* iho lii^liost iHmitions are always the least eager fir 
ihom. *rhtwo iiicMt lUixiouH to have the eyes of the wcsld 
lUtnl oil ilunui oiut to wi(4d power, are among the least 
ihviuoionfiotiii mill tho most conceited of mankind. The 
^iH^ifor iho miinlK*r of oomix'titon for high and resp(xi- 
ti\\\\t\ oitlooa. tlio Mualtor the chance of their being filled 
lv\ ih«' \\y\\\ mou. ttiul tho fowor the men of the necesaaiy 
litloiK. o\|\iMioiiiv, and iiitogrity who will take part in the 
i^mi|u«hnotit llonoo liiIKms that jK)litical deteriorati(»i 
\\\\u\\ i\\o haf x\( lUiiioil StatiVi Presidents illustrates. 

Ill (lu> *' Aimutil Ko|H^rt of tho City Superintendent of 
Sohiu.U or ihoCUy of Now York "(1850), it is said (giving 
llto aoiiao. tiiiil (ho wonU iis neai* as may be), tlio immates 
\\( (lio tilinnhouHori and pauper asylums, who cost nearly as 
mu«'h MM ilio ontiivoduciitional system, are, with rare excep- 
lioim. (loaiituto of ovon an ordinary common-school educa- 
lli\n> by for tho groat or portion being imable to read or 
wiifo; (ho rLH*orilH of crime in the city and state show the 
iiiunoa of vory low who in early youth enjoyed what may 
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be denominated a good education ; tJio ranks of crime sod 
Tice are almost exclnsively recruited from the ignorant 
classes. 

In 1848 a circular was sent by the Massachusetts Board 

of Education to tlie most expei'ienccd and distinguished 
teachers Jn the union, to ascertain their opinions as to the 
efficiency of the New Eughuid common-school system and 
principles of education in the formation of upright and 
moral character — in the production of useful men, honest 
dealers, conscientious jurors, true witnesses, incorruptible 
voters and magistrates, good parents, good nuighbours. 

The replies to this circular were very sanguine. Ono 
believed that ninety-five per cent, would bo supporters of 
the moral welfare of tlie community. David P. Page, then 
principal of tlio New York State Normal School, aflxir an 
experience of twenty years, said — " Could I bo connected 
with a school furnished with all the applian(]es yon name 
... I should scarcely expect, after tlie first generation of 
children submitted to the experiment, to fail in a. single case 
to secure the result you have named : that is, all the pupils 
should be temperate, industrious, frugal, conscientious in 
all their dealings, prompt to pity and inatruct ignorance 
. . . pub lie- spirited, philanthropic, ajid observers of uU 
things sacred." (It is curious that among tho good (|uuli' 
ties aimed at, truthfulness, self-control, and tlio right use 
of reason, are not Included.) Solomon Adams, Esq., oi' 
Boston, expected tliat ninoty-fivo in a hundred, or more, 
would become supporters of law, order, truth, and all 
lighteoasness. Another, Miss Catherine A. Beeclier, after 
fifteen years' experience, believed that if all the children 
of any ^ven place, at the age of four yearti, were for fix 
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I ■ day for twolvc years put under the c&re of teacfaezs 
(hoMing hor viows and Iraiticd as she would have them), 
and Xn Rjiond tlii'ir lives in this same given place, then 
not A tiinglu otic would fail to turn out a prosperoos and 
rctituctahlo mcniher of society, and obtain admission into 
tlio worUl of endless peace and love 1 

With such solemn nonsense as this did the leaders ia 
plitilie eilueation, so-called, deceive themselves and the 
pitlilic. Not one of the cij^ht or ten quoted thinks of even 
thiflniliil wh»t sort of children they meant — whether Yantee, 
Odl-nmn, Iriwh, Nejjro, or Ritl Indian : was it of no conse- 
(juencol'- luti all e<iuidly plastic in their mighty and skilfiii 
htndaF Could tliey ensure righteousness and respecta- 
bility to ft hundred young ciumibols or Dahomeyans as 
Alircty A* to sit many precocious Yankee juveniles, whose 
Hrwil givat (•ntiidfikthci's had como over in the Mai^meer ? 
Wlint H pity that ihuunands of yeai's ago the Nciv England 
^^MtBUt of public oducniion, including Normal schools, ■ 
Ml NVi-nliHl to t}iD world, and mankind reformed " 
Vmy," tiutendof ^)ing tlirough the slow process appoints 
Ity Miwoa mill JiMua Christ I They overlook, too, 
lRa)tir])liiii« flict that it ia not the criminals and paupers w^ 
oauan liuman misery and degrade nations, so much as it i 
wrrupl piditieiitna, weak rulers, recklessly ainhitious moi 
Itud M»o und foolish teacliers of every kind. As I hav^ 
■aid hdfore, it is not tlio mob that lias ruined tlie United 
States; but tlio highly respectable men: not the ignora 
and tlie poor, hut tlie arrogant, selfish, and prosperous. 

The subject hI' education has been made so conspicuotli 
u feature of the Northern States that I will let its dh-ecto 
Btill l\irt1u<r deiterihe it. 
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The public schools of tlie city of New York are under the 
supervision of a Board of Education elected hy the citizens. 
The schools of each ward are under control of a local board, 
also elected by the people ; as are also two school inspec- 
tors for each ward of the city. A superintendent, with 
three assistants similarly elected, supervises the whole, and 
examines and licenses teachers. As to the efficiency, 
extent, and completeness of the instruction given, the 
superintendent declares it highly satisfactory. He also 
says tliere is scarcely a class which is not burdened witli 
too many branches of study, and required to do more than 
is consistent with mental and physical vigour. In the 
schools for the more advanced pupils, many pursue eight 
and ten distinct branches of study at the same time, 
requiring from eight to teu hours of daily application. 

With a few exceptions, each day is commenced by the 
reading of selections from the Bible, the repetition in 
concert of tlie Lord's Prayer, and the singing of a hymn 
or two. This introduction of religion has several times 
caused difficulties and discussions, especially with Roman 
Catholics. The law is that the doctrines or tenets of any 
particular religious sect are not to be taught, but the Holy 
Scriptures are not to be excluded; but what version shall 
be used the conti'olling hoard must not determine — a very 
puzzling law. 

Money is liberally appropriated for school librai-ics, and 
the Buperintendcnt recommends that they should be sub- 
jected to the most rigid censoraliip, in order to exclude 
every work, however exalted the author, conflicting with 
the principles on wliich public or private morals arc 
founded. An assistant superintendent condemns the ten- 
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dency of teachers to display their pupils on the pablic 
occasions, to enhance th^ own reputation. The children, 
especially the most precocious, are constantly driUed md 
prepared for monthly '^ receptions '^ before numerous 
spectators. Will there not on all such occasions brood 
over the teacher's mind the iqipalling fear that the fatmo 
welftre of these exhibited chfldren may haye been sacrifi ced 
to his own purposes ? 

I do not think it can be proved that up to tiie pr eooat 
time the sort of education given in the public schools of 
the various States has perceptibly contributed to make 
the people more reflective, more moral, either sociallj' or 
politically, or more regardful of truthfulness in all lihings, 
than they would have been if the State had left educatioii 
alone. The spirit of the system has been wrong, and the 
people have spent their money on half-edueaUon. 

To support my facts and deductions I have quo t ed 
editors and orators ; I will now for the same purpose quote 
the learned, distinguished, and highly respected Bisihop of 
New York, Horatio Potter. 

^ What," he says, addressing, his charge, ^ is to be tibe 
future of this rapidly expanding world in which we Et^ 
now so characterized by feverish activity, by change, by 
strange developments in the way of physical growth and 
advancement? Consider the increase of luxurj- and 
extravagance; consider the general state of moraKty, as 
indicated by what takes place in the walks of busiiiefls, 
in private life, and in the halls of legislation. Examine 
the records of crime and violence — if you dare to trust 
yourselves to such a study. Look at the daily life of our 
great cities, as reported to you through the public 
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Consider with yourselves by what scenes, visible and 
invisiblej your sons and your daughters are to be sui-- 
roitnded as they grow up, and what, twenty-five years 
hence, is likely to be the moral atmosphere which yoiu- 
children and grandchildren will be breathmg. 

" I have no motive for \vishing to exaggerate the pre- 
valent corruption of morals, or for seeking to darken 
unnecessarily the prospect of the future. But if you will 
take the advice of one who has been a somewhat attentive 
observer of the country for the last ten years, yon will do 
almost an)-thing else in the world sooner than allow the 
ministers of the Church of God to be crippled or dis- 
couraged at such a time as this through your apathy and 
neglect We need men of steadfast principle, of heroic 
courage, of thorough education ; men who will stand up in 
the face of power, and in all the places of concoursa, and 
reason of righteousness, temperance, and a judgment to 
come. . . . We need such men, not merely in a few 
powerful congregations in cities, but scattered through 
every part of the cities and through all the country. 
Leave tliis country, with its present tendencies, without an 
adequate supply of competent and faithful pastors, and you 
will soon have a people prepared and ready for dcstnic- 
tion." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

"STRIKE, BUT HEAR ME." 

The Dangers of Philanthropy — The Question : Negro Slavery in the 
Confcilenitcd States — Under whom is the Negro likely to fiire best: 
Northeniem or Southerners? — The Tree to be judged by its Fmits — 
Condition of the African in Africa and elsewhere — In the Sonthem 
Statori — Negro Progress — Effect of Slaveiy on the Slave-owner — £fiect8 
of Demagogue Rule on Freo-mcn— Abstract Injustice — ^Men not Equal 
— Origin of Slaver}' — Good to one Man may be Evil to another — 
Nogro'H cerebral Inferiority — Fate of the Negro should the North 
triumpli — To distinguish and classify Men the great Problem. 

1 WOULD that I could induce the British public im- 
niediatoly to read and consider the life of Las Casas — 
that good heroic man, who, excited to indignation by the 
wrongs inflicted by his fellow-countrymen, the Spaniards, 
on the Indians of the then newly-discovered New World, 
devoted his great ability to their service ; and in his zeal 
did them more harm, caused more suffering and destruc- 
tion among them, than Pizarro and all his fellow-ravagers ; 
btx*oming the founder of negro slavery in America, and, 
with the most philanthropic intentions, establishing the 
torrible nogro slave-trade between Africa and the continent 
which Columbus gave to Spanish Christianity. 

And so again, in this day and in this country, there are 
still not a few who, refusing to be enlightened by late events. 
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would blindly rejoice at a great crime ; at almost any means 
which, in the name of fi'eedom> should place millions of 
the black race in the waj' and at the mercy of its most 
unrelenting enemies, the people of tho present United 
States : — for that they have been and are its bitter enemies 
— that they will find means to root out the negro, now 
doubly odious, from their midst— no man can pretend to 
doubt. 

The time has now arrived, therefore, when it is possible, 
desirable, and necessary, to consider calmly, upon its own 
merits — not confusing it witli other somewhat connected 
matters — the question of negro slavery in the Confede- 
rated States of North America. 

Can a just, humane, and enlightened man approve of the 
" peculiar institution" at present existing in the Confede- 
rated States, and as it has existed in that part of the world 
for many years ? That, I think, is the fair, definite, prac- 
tical question. 

The question is not whether human slavery is ab- 
stractly right or wrong; nor whether it originated in 
injustice; whether abetter system is imaginable and de- 
sirable; nor whether it is destined to disappear as the world 
improves. These, I say, are not the questions; because 
no country, no statesman, is mainly guided by such 
considerations : they are proper matter for philosophical 
discussion, but are necessarily set asido in the actual 
business of human government; which is most wise and 
most beneficent when it confines itself, in the first place, 
to making the best of existing circumstances, and in the 
next place, to cautiously and gradually improving circum- 

incca tliems elves. 

15 
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The qoestlon is a practical one. Under now existing 
circumstances, is it not better for the negro himself^ and 
for mankind at large, that he should remain under the rule 
of l\is old master in the Confederated States, than that he 
should fall into the hands of the white men of the North? 

Here, then, are the main facts of the case we have to 
consider: — 

1. The United States, with a white population of^ aaj 
twenty millions, and a territory enough for five or ten 
full-sized nations, desire to regain power over the people, 
the commerce, and land of the Confederated States. 

2. The Confederated States consisting of some twelve 
millions of human beings, possessed of ample territory^ 
contributing far more to the wealth of the rest of ihe 
world than the United States do or have done; justly 
boasting of a peaceful, industrious prosperity, of an almost 
total immunity from the evils of want and famine, and 
from domestic or political commotions to the extent of 
bloodshed ; demand only to be left alone to develop their 
own resources, and to be admitted to a place among inde- 
pendent national powers. 

3. A portion of these populations are negroes : a race 
of people regarded as inferior, and unentitled to political 
or social equality, by all the whites, it may be said — the 
exceptions being so inconsiderable. The President of the 
United States has told them (those of them, that is, within 
his domain,) that he and the whites over whom he roles 
wish that they would leave their common country — ^which 
they, the whites, regard as a white man's country — ^in which, 
amidst all its millions of square miles of idle fertile land, 
they can find no room for their half-million of free negroes. 
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but will piiy their passage to a foreign country. Some of 
tlie States have even passed a virtual sentence of slow ex- 
termination against the whole race, forbidding them to 
imter within their boundaries; a sentence which the people, 
so little scrupulous in most matters, will carry out to its 
evident intention, by making the life of the free negro so 
intolerable that he will finally disappear. 

4. But the mass of the negro population of North 
America live in the Confederated States, in a state of 
slavery, under circumstances aud laws which make their 
masters interested in their physical well-being; so that tliey 
are a strong, healthy, well-fed, and on the whole well con- 
tented labouring population, increasing in numbers, and 
sharing in tbe prosperity of the country : their condition 
being best in the oldest and most cultivated parts, and worst 
in the new wild regions, just as is the case with the 
whites. In short : in the North, the negro is regarded by 
the white sovereign people — whose will is law, and whose 
prejudices, therefore, are law; expressed usually by statute 
law, but, if necessary, by lynch law — as an exotic, an 
anomaly, an alien, a nuisance. In the South, he b ac- 
knowledged to be necessary to the independence, the 
welfare, industry, and progress of the country; he is valued, 
the adult, at about one thousand dollars a head, twice as 
much as a fine high-bred horse is worth, and is under the 
most wfttchfiil and powerful of all protectors — individual 
self-interest. Now, under which power would any humane 
and rational man place these negroes? The answer is 
self-evident. And these are the only alternatives, how- 
ever disagreeable both may be. 

It is not an abstract question, nor a very abstruse one. 
15— a 
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Terrible cviU arising from slavery at once strike the 
stranger. There is possibly not an alleged fact in Uncle 
Torn a Cabin which could not be proved : yet it is, I may 
say, wholly untrue as a picture of negro slaverj- as it 
then existed. Imagine a person similarly gifted with the 
writer of that book, to collect a number of shocking 
instances of ignorance, wretchedness, crime^ cruelty to 
animals, wives, and children — of meanness, snobbishness^ 
servility, rascah'ty in tradesmen, dishonesty in officials, 
stupidity in magistrates, and so on — occurring in England, 
and to make a book out of it, just putting in here and there 
some few redeeming traits of manliness and goodness, to 
make it seem impartial, and then circulate a translation of 
it in Central Africa. Why, the King of Dahomey would 
thank his Mumbo-Jumbo that he was not an Englishman I 
To judge fairly of the cflTect of slavery on the negro, his 
condition in his native country should be compared with 
his present state. Without ignoring the evils of slavery, 
which is probably for the negro a transition state, I contend 
that for him bondage in the Slave States of North America 
is better than his life in his native Africa, where slavery 
is one of the least of his miseries. And what is his 
condition in the Northern States, where he is nominally 
free ? The State of which President Lincoln is a citizen 
will not let this free negro enter within its borders I 
Tickct-of -leave men can go there, if white, but not even 
Uncle Tom himself. And though this law does not pre- 
vail in all the free negro States, yet the feeling on which 
it is founded is universal. The free negro is disappearing 
from the North, as a matter of course. Those in the South 
prefer staying there, though they would be more welcome 
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to go tlian to stay. Hard as it seems to convince people 
of the fact, it is a very simple matter: the negro has 
nut BO much mind or so much brain as the ivhitfi, and 
cnnnot keep pace with him in the life-struggle of competi- 
tion. Were ten thousand negroes to find their way to 
England tliey would be still more rapidly crushed out j 
disappearing through the workhouses and prisons, and 
perishing amidst the dregs of our towns. Such is the fato 
of large numbers — the morally and intellectually weakest 
—of our own people ; whOj however, are naturally superior 
to the average of any negro population. 

But it is urged that more might have been done for 
the negro ; he might liave been raised higher in Uie 
human scale. Probably. And a good deal more might 
have been done for the white man than has been done. 
But our coloured friends have not much reason to com- 
plain, as the world goes. 

What are the fruits of the "pecidiar institution?" How 
has it worked for the black, the white, and the world in 
general ? Com])are tlie condition of the negro in the 
Southern States with his condition elsewhere. Compare 
his history in those States, since his first introduction, 
with his history in other parts of the world for a like 
time : look, in fact, at both sides of the question. 

Turn to Africa. Is there any reason to believe that the 
natives have in the least improved for the last thousand 
years, or that their condition is better than it was ? War, 
want, slavery, wretchedness, brutality, are natural to the 
race. About this very time the horrible King of Dahomey 
is celebrating tlie " grand custom " of his kingdom, and 
slaughtering thousands of his " subjects." 
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lu the Slave States of North America the negro is, 
ill tlie main, cheerful, healthy, well-fed, and rapidly in- 
creasing in numbers. He has made much progress in 
the appearances and decencies of life: wearing coat and 
trousers after our cut; going to church very generally, 
instead of worshipping fetiches ; and abstaining fix>m can- 
nibalism. Instead of slaughtering and selling his neigh- 
bours, he seldom goes beyond stealing white men's chickens 
and young pigs. We imagine him to be groaning under a 
horrible system of slavery, while he is living a life of 
peace, plenty, and progress. Yes, I make bold to say, 
progress. From the lazy, murdering, thieving, fetich- 
worshipping native African, he has been converted into 
one of the most useful and productive of the world's 
labourers, supplying millions of Europeans with the raw 
material on which to employ their skill and industry. 

Let the tree be judged by its fruits. The state of things 
that does most good for a man or a number of men, — that 
I will give my vote for, whatever its name. By slavery 
tlie African is trained to habits of industry; his good 
qualities have more scope; he is relieved from incessant 
want, fear, and warfare ; his vices are greatly restrained^ 
and his deficient capacity is supplied by the care of his 
master. 

On tlie other hand, how has this institution of slavery 
affected the white man — the master ? Let his conduct in 
the present trying circumstances speak for him. Never 
did a people deliberately enter upon a more unequal con- 
test than the Secessionists. The North at first could not 
believe the South to be serious; and now, month after 
month, with their millions of men and hundreds of millions 
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of dollars, they have assailed in vain the States through 
which they expected to march unresisted and triumphantly. 
The final appeal to arms^ the stern trial by battle, is Hie 
grand test of a nation^ s manliood; and judged by that test 
the South seems in no degree enfeebled or corrupted by 
the system of slavery which has grown with her growth, 
and has in truth mainly contributed to her power and 
prosperity. Judged by that test, the Slaveocracy of the South 
are far superior to the Demagogocracy oftlie NortL 

The people of all parts of the Union have ever liked and 
respected the Southern character. Any Yankee would feel 
highly complimented by being mistaken for a Southerner, 
unless he guessed you were soft-sawdering him. The 
n^oes themselves — and they ought to be good judges — 
have a decided aversion to all foreigners and Northerners 
as masters; greatly preferring tp serve those who have 
been born in their midst, and who, understanding them, 
do not expect too much of them, but make a very liberal 
allowance for their vices and weaknesses. 

It were very easy to give a variety of facts tending to 
show that the negro population of the South is in a very 
prosperous and improving condition : viewing them physi- 
cally, mentally, and socially, and, lastly, comparatively 
with other negroes. From amidst several millions, spread 
over a vast territory, it is a simple matter to collect facts 
enough, of any kind desired, to prove almost anything that 
prejudice on either side can believe or assert It will 
be sufficient, however, on this subject to present the reader 
wiili what no one will deny, and what is now universally 
seen to be the truth, by all who have paid ordinary 
attention to the newspaper records of tlie present war* 
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I will use nearly tlio words and keep to the spirit of the 
prcssy ^ivin^ nothing but what I liave good reason for 
believing to l>e ([uitc true. 

As to the free negroes. North and South, the general 
feeling of all North America, Canada included, is thus ex- 
presses! by an editor, speaking of those in his own neigh- 
bourhood, where they were universally numerous. What 
has been added to our strength as a producing community> 
it is asked, by the influx of negroes ? We find, upon 
examination, that some two or three hundred of them are 
idle loafers, either living off the fruits of gambling, or 
whose masters have, with their freedom, given them pro- 
perty or money. While a few may be found, like men, 
engaged in agricultural employment, the majority prefer 
to live about tlie town, and earn a precarious subsistence 
from day to day. When they get money it goes like 
water. The darkey loves his good dinners, his good 
clothes, and the other etceteras of life too well to resist 
gratifying liis taste as long as there is a shot in the 
locker. Nor arc they thrifty, when supplied with means 
to start in the world with. A gentleman from the South, 
who has quartenxl upon an extensive farm some of his 
emancipated slaves, during a late visit detailed the fol- 
lowing facts: — lie found everything going to ruin about 
tho place, and work thriftlessly done ; the negroes living 
like nabobs, supporting numbers of their friends whose 
purses were empty; and, in a few years, if things went 
on as they were going, they must come to poverty. What 
good will such a class of persons do the community? 
In fact, tho free negro generally, north and south, 
east and west, is the gipsy of America : except that he 
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sticks to one spot^ he has a somewhat similar reputation. 
And it happens, too, that the fortune-tellers, of wliom 
there seems to be one more or less recognized as a pro- 
fessional in every considerable town, and in many country 
neighbourhoods, belong to this class. At least, the five or 
six I have known of, in various places, have been fi*oc 
black or yellow people ; who are consulted principally by 
girls : for fun, of course, they will tell you ; but not with- 
out a mixture of that love of the strange and unaccountable, 
that superstition wliich belongs to most of us in some 
form, irrespective of education. 

No doubt there are some few full-blooded negroes equal 
mentally to the average Englishman; just as there are 
some few people, evidently of English pedigree, unmin- 
gled with any inferior race, who yet are below the average 
negro in moral and intellectual power. Perhaps in no 
respect is the difference between the African and the 
Anglo-Saxon more visible than in the very important point 
of disposition for work. There are, it is true, some true- 
born Britons who may justly be accused of laziness ; but, 
generally, it arises in them from their not having found 
their mission, from discontent, or from liver disease. 
Whether it is a gift of nature, or a habit acquired by 
ages of training, I know not ; but in inclination for labour, 
physical labour, one Englishman is equal, I should say, 
to two negroes; and an English ploughman, working 
in England, does as much work as two or three Negro 
field-hands, taking into consideration quality as well as 
quantity. But it is when left to themselves that the 
difference is most striking: the one sets up some amuse- 
ment equal to the hardest kind of work — skittles, wrest- 
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lingy foxliunting — if mixed with a little danger all the 
better ; tlic other, if he could have his grossest ftnimu l 
wants satisfied, would indulge himself to death. This is 
not the case, I need not say, with the black man alone : it 
is more remarkable in him, however, on accoont of his 
fine, full, muscular development, especially as to the upper 
parts of his body, his weak point seeming to be about the 
shins. Those who have to pay for work done in dififerent 
parts of the world consider that a labourer in England 
does from three to five times as much as a sepoy. China- 
man or other more or less coloured person. The moral 
difference here operates, it must be remembered ; the 
Englishman being less of an ejx-servant than the others* 

It seemed to me tliat the black man is a more nocturnal 
animal than the white ; he likes to bask in the hot snn, 
but he seems to wake up at night, and then, if ever, to 
enjoy a little exercise. Socially gathered round a bit of 
fire, with something to eat, and a little whisky, and the 
society of the fair sex, and a good deal of singing and 
laughter — such laughter as would cure a dyspeptic, if he 
could but do the like a few times — then the negro shines^ 
and will get up a *^ break-down," about which there is 
an amusing clumsy cleverness, such as you might expect 
from a frolicsome, nimble young elephant Few things 
are more comical and characteristic than a fight between 
two negro lads (though, perhaps, I ought to be ashamed 
to say so) : they butt, and kick, and swing their fiste 
wildly about, yet apparently at random, and without 
seeming to hurt each other. But they are much fonder 
of fun and sleep than of fighting. 

I think there can be no doubt that the regular and 
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moderate labour and diet to wblcli the negro slave i& 
being accustomed by his master, is the beat practicable 
system of education for this careless, lazy, sensua,! race ; 
destined yet, we may hope, to do a fair shai'e of work 
for himself and the rest of the world, aud by means of 
honest labour to be reclaimed himself from black, dis- 
gusting African savageisni, and also to subdue to the use 
of mankind that, to us, malarious land on which lie has 
idly squatted from time immemorial. 

Let us now return to the free negro. To the general 
character above given o£ the class there are, of course, 
many exceptions. I have known the case of a free 
negro, iu Virginia, owning bouses, employing white and 
black workmen, living in a pretty dwelling of his own, 
and generally respected. One of the most noteworthy free 
negroes was perhaps Pierre Chastang, of Mobile, where he 
was born in 1779. He was tlie slave of Jean Chastang, 
till in 1810 be became the property of anotlier master. 
During the Indian war, Pierre, then known to the citizens 
as a brave, honest, trustwortliy man, was appointed by 
Jackson pati-oon or captain of a Government transport, 
to carry provisions to the troops. The undertaking was 
perilous, as at that time the whole country was infested 
with hostile Indians, and but few persona could be found 
to take charge in an expedition attended with so great 
a risk of life. Pierre was, however, successful, and reached 
the troops in safety with a supply of provisions. In 1819, 
during the ravages of the yellow fever, Pierre rendered 
essential service to the city, by taking cai'o of the sick and 
protecting the property of the citizens. He, and one or 
two other persons, were compelled to act as nurses and 
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sexton; but the sickness and mortality were so great^ that it 
was difficult to have the patients properly cared for : three, 
four, and five bodies were taken at a time in a cart^ and 
deposited in a pit As a matter of course, all who could 
get away fled from the pestilence, leaving their property 
in charge of Pierre. On the return of the merchants 
in the fall they found everything safe, and as some appre- 
ciation of his services and honesty, a subscription was at 
once taken up for his emancipation and to purchase him a 
horse and dray. Since that period, his avocation as a 
drayman has enabled him to support his family quite 
handsomely, and at the same time amass a snug little pro- 
perty. No person in this community (says a Mobile 
journal), white or black, was ever more highly esteemed 
and respected, and no one in his sphere has been a more 
conspicuously honest, benevolent, and upright man than 
Pierre Chastang. He always acted on the golden rule of 
doing unto others as he would be done by. 

Now, as to the slaves. Let me give a short biography 
of one, a servant of General Washington, still residing 
on the fiirm of a Mr. Smoot, of Alabama. He was bom 
on the property of Colonel Fauntleroy, of Rappahannock, 
Virginia, in 1751, and while Washington was in Philadel- 
phia, attending the Continental Congress, he purchased 
him, giving thirty pounds for him. Soon after. General 
Washington took command of the army, taking Jerry 
with him as his body servant ; which position he occupied 
until the close of the great struggle for American inde- 
pendence, taking an active part in all the battles in which 
Washington was engaged. Jerry recounts with great 
accuracy many prominent incidents, and shed tears while 
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relating the hardships experienced by the soldiers of the 
American forces. 

After the close of the war, Jerry was taken to Mount 
Vernon ; where he remained till, becoming discontented in 
consequence of his wife moving to a distant neighbourhood, 
he was sold to the owner of his wife. A few years after, 
Jerry's wife died. Becoming dissatisfied with his master, 
he was again sold, and finally was carried to Richmond, 
where he was purchased by the father of Colonel Hugh P. 
Watson, now of Montgomery, Alabama. Mr. W. kept 
Jerry until his death, when he fell into the hands of his 
young master. Colonel Hugh P. Watson. 

When the war with Mexico took place,' Colonel Watson 
volunteered, and as soon as Jerry heard that, he said his 
young master should not go unless he, too, went with 
him ; so he went with the Talladega boys. Jerry would 
not only take every opportunity to kill a " Greaser," but, 
when he could not shoot one, would win their money 
from the "yallar devils" (a phrase of his when speak- 
ing of the Mexicans). Jerry declares that he and one 
more of the Talladega volunteers (whose name he uses 
freely) were the only Americans that could beat the 
Mexicans at " monte," and, as a proof of it, he brought 
home quite a number of lumps of gold, which he took 
great delight in showing. When the Talladega volun- 
teers came home, he returned with his young master. 
Major Smoot finally purchased Jerry's wife, and Colonel 
Walson gave him permission to go where and when 
he pleased. He now labours most of his time in feeding 
pigs, gardening, and doing such work as he likes. 

I merely relate these things to show that negro worth 
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and ability are sometimes recognized; though not so 
inirariably^ it must be confessed^ as is desirable ; also^ to 
illustrate the fact, tliat there is a considerable scope for 
ambition open to the slave ; that he is not confined to one 
dead level, but is in the best, though not in the fullest 
sense, a member of society : that he can rise, though not to 
be President He is condemned to ^ keep his place," bnt 
that place is not very narrow: not so narrow, I think, con- 
sidering liis average ability, as many races and classes are 
practically confined to. And when we remember that 
Northern party abolitionism has of late years kept the South 
as it were in a state of siege, it will hardly be denied that 
this system of slavery allows the negro the great essential 
of civilization — ^means and opportunity of improvement 
and development — at least as liberally as is practicallj 
enjoyed under many other forms of government by men 
considerably above the African race in mental develop- 
ment. 

It is clear from these facts that the negro has the aid and 
benefit of the prudence, intelligence, and morality of the 
dominant white race ; which, in return, has the benefit of 
his labour. Substantially, though somewhat in the rough 
at present, it is a just, wise, and mutually beneficial 
exchange. As a labourer, in the South, the white man 
would liave lost the high qualities by means of which he 
plays so important a part in the world as a capitalist and 
producer ; and now — when driven to it, though the most 
peaceable of men, and bound to be so by tlie delicate 
nature of his "peculiar institution," — also as a soldier: 
but as a manager of labour, and as a provider and ruler 
of the labourer, he has done wonders. White and black 
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were both necessary to each other, and, generally speaking, 
as the world goes, have done iheir duty by each other ; 
and sorely it should be denounced as an execrable crime 
against society, to put the torch and the knife into the 
hands of these, still savages at heart, in order that the 
political abolitionists of the North may have the benefit 
of **the sympathy of Europe,'* and then, their objects 
gained, rid themselves altogether at their leisure of the 
blacks, and perhaps have the land of the South to specu- 
late with — to sell to European free emigrant labourers, 
who, in a few years, would be treated by the North as a 
degraded and inferior race. 

There are certain general facts, however, wliich may 
be now considered and admitted as settled, on which the 
reader will feel that he can rely in endeavouring to 
arrive at an understanding of the real condition of the 
negro slave. 

And first of these is the generally strong and healthy 
condition of the slave population. No traveller has, I 
believe, asserted that he saw among them the signs of a 
lack of sufBcient, wholesome food. If I were to enter into 
a comparison of their actual average dietary, to the best of 
my judgment, and after considerable inquiry, with that of 
our labouring population, the statements would seem exag- 
gerated in favour of the slaves ; but no doubt the superior 
healthiness of the climate of these islands, the better, more 
nourishing air (as from my own experience I may describe 
it) makes less food necessary here than in America for white 
men. And as to the amount of labour got out of the slave, 
I believe that the testimony of all travellers is to the eflect 
that even the adult males seemed to be by no means over- 
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workcfl ; witli the exception, made by some few observers, 
that, at the time of getting in the cotton, and, according 
to others, the sugar-cane, they were sometimes worked to 
excess. On many cotton plantations, liowever, the labour 
is easily got througli by a system of tasking the hands ; 
giving to each a fair day's work (a negro's day's work), 
and th(Mi letting him work for himself, for pay, if be 
pleases ; which most of them do cheerfully. 

Very satisfactory evidence as to this matter is afforded 
by the census of the United States, taken every ten years. 
Take a half-century: in 1800 the slave population in the 
present slave-holding States was 853,851 ; in 1850 it was 
3,200,304. A strong and healthy population, increasing 
at this rate, must be physically better off than the great 
bulk of the people of the civilized world. 

As to the moral and religious progress of the slaves, 
it is quite useless to say a little on a question so exten- 
sive. One thing is, however, almost self-evident, that the 
peaceful, orderly, industrious, and prosperous condition 
of the slave population in the Slave States — comparing 
negro with negro, comparing this population with even 
the other inferior or savage races of the world — implies 
the absence, at least, of the want, rapine, war and murder, 
that keep down the numbers of the human race over vast 
regions of the earth ; and, so far, is proof of a more moral 
condition. 

But there is a sentimental point of view of negro slavery 
which demands some attention. Many feel interested in 
the quadroons and octoroons (to use a word familiar to the 
London public in connection with a sensation drama), of 
whom thev have read in stories. 
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These people of mixed blood — truly *' anomalies," to 
use Mr. Seward's term for his negro friends — one can 
hardly help pitying on first acquaintance; some because 
of their repulsiveness, having a sort of unnatural look ; 
others, because they evidently have feeling, capacity, and 
appearance above their destiny. From the fortunate few- 
ness of their numbers, they seem to a stranger to be neces- 
sarily isolated, and constantly reminded of their anomalous 
origin and position ; which are somewhat analogous to 
those of a prepossessing, well-educated person in England, 
of illegitimate birth, suffering, for no fault of his own, 
under the hard law, which sentimentalists would unani- 
mously repeal, that visits the sins of the parent upon 
the child. 

Among them are occasionally fine men and women; 
the latter, having frequently good features, with what a 
romancist might call a voluptuous look, compared with 
the more intellectual expression and less active animalism 
of an American countenance, or of that of a cultivated 
European : for the rude, hearty, coarse, healthy look of 
well-fed, hard-working, and fresh-air-breathing people in 
England is very rarely met with in North America. 
They are generally considered to be inferior in physical 
stamina to either pure race ; and it is said that they die 
out in a year or two, on repeated intermarrying — be- 
coming consumptive, I believe : an assertion which seems 
to be founded on fact, seeing how few they still are in 
number. 

I have heard good-hearted^ sensible persons, who felt 
no scruples about black negro slavery, contend that these 
yellow people ought to have their freedom, on account 
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of tlieir superior intelligence, compared with the genuine 
negro — not reflecting that such a policy would be offering 
a high reward to vice among the coloured population. 

Undoubtedly^ a man of this origin, of good capacity and 
witli a good share of pride, is in a very unfortunate posi- 
tion. He has to pay to a superior race the same deference 
which in some parts of the world poverty pays to wealth. 
It is said, indeed, that the poor free man lives in the 
enjoyment of a hope to escape from his lot: I think, 
however, this is a source of consolation more frequently 
read of than met with. The hour or two's indulgence on 
Saturday night, the Sunday relaxation, the occasional 
holiday — these are what the mass of, at least British poor 
working men and women look forward to, and keep their 
spirits up and their discontent down with ; hope to escape 
from their hard lot as hewers of -wood and drawers of 
water for the more fortunate, animates very few of them 
after the first few years of manhood : just so the negroes, 
bond and free, black and yellow^ seem to get used to 
their con(£tion, and to make the best of it The free, 
intelligent mulatto, whose position one would think most 
ii^jome, very seldom leaves his native place : though the 
lightest coloured slaves, hardly distinguishable from white 
men (but these are very rare — probably not five, certainly 
not ten, such being found in Richmond), are rather dan- 
gerous property, as, in case they get discontented, they 
can travel more readily by the *^ underground railway ^ 
than their darker brethren. The famous Frederick 
Douglas is one of these mulattoes. Generally speaking, it 
seems that the coloured people who have been most re- 
markable for their virtues or intelligence have bean of 
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the pure black race ; of wlioiti there are perhaps as many 
grades aocl sub-varieties as among Europeana. 

The reader will by this time have seen that the negro 
race m the Southern States forma a community, or rather 
a class of its own, intimately connected at many points 
with the rest of the society to which it belongs ; having 
advantages sufficient to keep its mind from stagnating, 
bat not all the hopes and fears wliich act upon men 
enjoying more freedom tlian it liaa yet earned. It has 
social distinctions and a public opinion, too, of its own; 
the former baaed partly upon occupation and duties, but 
still more upon the standing of the family the slave belongs 
to. The housekeeper who has charge of the keys, and 
sees to everything, of course looks down on the field 
hand, and if offended by one would perhaps call him 
" a dirty black field nigger." 

The private opinion of these people, as to their con- 
dition and the "pecuHar institution," it is not very easy 
to learn. They would no doubt be very willing to change 
places witli their masters ; bat they are certainly not 
such impatient abolitionists as their Northern friends 
would have them to be. The better class of servants, 
those most trusted, take no little pride in themselves, their 
station in life, and their family ; they have very little 
respect for poor people, and it is they who use the terms 
" poor whites," and " poor white trash," among them- 
selves ; alluding to poor, idle and thriftless whites of the 
lowest class. 

The negroes look upon tiie Southerner as supe^™ tc 
foreigners in general, especially to Dutchmen ; they have 
rirery little liking for Yankees, who have decidedly a bad 
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name for having very little sympathy with them^ not 
understanding how to get along smoothly, and especially 
as being hard masters and overseers. Nor will it be easy 
for the Northerners to remove tliis well-founded opinion 
of the negro population ; who will strongly suspect their 
kind intentions, unless a safe opportunity can be given 
to the negro to commence plundering and gratifying his 
passions, when fear and fury on both sides would oblige 
him to go on and run amuck. This could only be attempted 
when the able-bodied men were absent in great numbers, as 
on military duty ; and should they, between two enemies^ 
fail to wreak ample revenge, the Northerners would gladly 
aid them. The Cawnpore and Dahomey savageries into 
which the negroes would rush, would give their Northern 
allies justification and opportunity to wipe them out. The 
calculation of the Lincoln and Seward Government is : — 
**The niggers will kill the whites, and the whites will 
kill the niggers, and thus end for the present the eternal 
nigger question." 

I have found myself gradually, though rather unwil- 
lingly, led to give too many pages to matters relating to 
this much misunderstood, and just now very important 
portion of the inhabitants of the North American States ; 
all the more interesting, since it has been resolved to set 
them loose upon the unconquerable Southerners — "in 
order to secure the sympathies of Europe ! " — and at least 
to get back the territory, if not the citizens, of the South. 

Great calculations have been made on British anti-slavery 
feeling; as if there were anything in common between 
British West India Emancipation and the grasping poli- 
tical Abolitionism of the Northern States, except that 
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they use the name of emancipation. As practical men, 
obliged to choose between two evils, Englishmen must 
reconsider this question, without regard to their former 
opinions under other circumstances. Slavery may be 
denounced as abstractly unjust; but there is very little 
in this world that coincides with our ideas of abstract 
justice. It is urged that it originated in wrong, in 
cruelty. Admitted. How many Governments and nations 
had their origin in violence and war ? Shall we overturn 
that which answers well, because it began ill ? 

Every human being is entitled to the treatment, the 
circumstances, the institutions, the liberty, the control, 
and whatever else is best for him. It is not the colour 
of his skin, nor his religious belief, age, place of birth, 
quantity of money, that gives him his rights; it is his 
capacity, moral, physical, and intellectual. The lunatic, 
the idiot, the criminal, the helpless, are all men and 
brethren, and are entitled to be treated by their more 
capable brethren as is best for those unfortunates and 
the general weal. 

But it is said, you have no right to impose a condition 
on another which you would not allow him to impose 
upon you : you are morally bound to do as you would 
be done by. Now here is a fallacy, arising from a literal, 
narrow interpretation of the command, " Do unto others 
as you would they should do unto you," which, like some 
other precepts, cannot be taken literally. A parent compels 
a child's obedience, but does not obey in return. Women 
everywhere are in an inferior political condition; and 
human beings do in various ways rightfully assume and 
exercise power over others, their fellows, without con- 
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suiting ihem^ without discussion^ and without regard to 
numbers or majorities. 

Negro slavery, as it exists in the Confederated States^ 
is a beneficent institution^ because the two great classes 
are in their natural places — ^the negro at work in the fields 
the Anglo-Saxon controlling and managing. The child of 
an English lord or millionnaire and that of an Engliah 
ploughman^ transposed in their cradles by accident, and 
growing up, each unconsciously, in his altered sphere^ 
might probably fit the places they had got shifted into^ the 
one as well as the other ; both boing of the same, or very 
nearly allied, races. Of course this could not happen with 
a negro child and his young master, for even if nature 
had not made the black distinguishable by his colour. Lis 
features would betray him ; and if these did not, his mind, 
manner, character, would; these being all alike negro: 
his features, brain, complexion, capacity, all being in har-* 
mony with each other. In a household or on a plantation 
in a country cursed, as we say, >vith negro slavery, the 
visitor, the servant himself, and the master, all 'feel that 
people are in their right places ; and there, consequently^ 
is a satisfaction, a content, a mutual familiarity, and good 
understanding, rarely witnessed in free society. Neither 
race by itself could have produced so advanced a civiliza- 
tion as now exists in the South. I know of no other races 
— I can imagine no other social S3rstem — which could have 
so speedily subjected those regions to the service and sus- 
tenance of man. Had the wishes of Washington and 
Jefferson been carried out — that is, had they and the men 
of their day ventured to abolish domestic n^o slavery, 
from Virginia to Texas, the whole Southern country would 
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at tHa time be an Indian Iinnting ground, or have become 
aa wretched, degraded, and useless as Mesico ; which lias 
a liberal, philosophical, free and equal Constitution — on 
paper. 

Families and races of men dificr in natural character. 
As no two leaves of a tree arc exactly alike, so every 
individual human being differs from birth from all others. 
In everyday hfe we all acknowledge this truth ; none but 
lierc and there a philosopher imagines that the men, women, 
and children around him would all have been alike in con- 
duct, disposition, talent, had they grown up in like circum- 
stances. Mankind are not bom free, are not born equal ; 
they have no inalienable rights, except to be tireated as 
is most for their own and society's good. Some men are 
fit for one thing, some for anotiiev ; some men are better 
than others: none excel in everything; each has his 
specialty. The customs, laws, pursuits, circumstances, 
institutions, under which one race will thrive and improve, 
would degrade, disorganize, ruin another. 

But fo the English mind tlie institution of slavery is so 
shocking, so cruel, that it refuses to believe in its advan- 
tage or necessity even for negro savages. The very name 
is hateful : the complex idea which that name represents 
— including the atrocious slave-trade and the horrors of 
the middle passage — is abominable and altogether intoler- 
able. But the meaning of the words " negro slavery " is 
very different now to the English people, and is every 
day changing. Could Englishmen, sitting in comfort and 
safety, keep in nund an approximate idea of the brutality, 
the ferocity, and ropulsivenesa of the average negro when 
left to himself, they would not be so intolerant of a system 
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wiiich has made him one of the most useful of all labourers 
in the work of civilization, and also, some maj think 
it worth mentioning, one of the best paid. When the 
working men and women of the North were crowding 
to the soup-kitchens at the time of the last monej panic, 
and others were enduring cold and hunger in silence and 
secrecy, no slave had a meal stinted ; and now, when war 
is ravaging their country, only those servants will suffer 
who are foolish enough to be deceived by the temptations 
hold out to them by the invaders. Now the negro prefers 
victuals to liberty ; and certainly it does him more good. 

In the simplest form of society, such as that in which 
the native American was discovered, we find each savage 
tribe claiming certain districts of country, living by the 
chase, in scanty numbers, unceasingly at war with other 
tribes, and as a general rule, torturing and killing pri- 
sonei*s. Tribes, however rude, which live more or less 
by agriculture, are also almost continually at war ; want 
and revenge making this the normal condition of savage 
life. The conqueror regards it as his natural right to 
kill his captive, and in many parts of the world to eat 
him too. The most promising of savages, the New Zea- 
landcr, was a confirmed cannibal, animal food being 
almost unattainable by other means ; while the Red Indian 
looked upon cannibalism with disgust, having abundance 
of game. But the savage who practices agriculture to 
any extent can often make use of his prisoner ; so he is 
not obliged, in self-defence, to kill him, nor so sorely 
tempted to eat him. Were a chief of sc^ch a tribe to 
forbid the making of slaves, the warriors would of course 
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give no quarter to tlieir enemies: for savages want no 
neighbours. The African is thus born and bred amidst 
slavery, of a worse type than that in which they live in 
the Southern States of America. 

I am defending negro slavery as it exists in the Con- 
federated States, not slavery abstractedly or generally. 
I am not for slavery, any more than you, reader, are for 
war, because you think it necessary at times, and justi- 
fiable when necessary. Time, place, and circumstance 
modify all laws, rules, and principles ; so that what is wise 
in one place or time would be foolish in another. Slavery 
is an evil; still in human affairs we have often but a choice 
of evils allowed us : and not always even a choice. To 
the poor Red Indian — we always give our sympathy to 
the utterly vanquished — to the poor vanishing Red Indian, 
the original lord of the soil, negro slavery has proved a 
fatal evil ; for without it the white man would never have 
subdued the Southern wilderness, nor have exterminated 
the labour-hating native American. The choice of evils 
for the slave in the Confederated States is, at present, 
between his present servile condition under his white 
master on one hand, and such freedom as the North 
offers him on the other. 

Scarcely a man of any attainments in anatomy, medi- 
cine, or physiology, will deny that the form and propor- 
tionis of the average negro brain indicate a much lower 
degree of moral and intellectual power than that witli 
which nature has endowed the average white man. In 
civilized countries those whose heads or brains approach 
most nearly to the African type fall into the lowest classes ; 
sink down into the dregs of the community. A person 
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in England whose cerebral organization is nearly as low 
as that of the average negro will rarely conduct himself 
so as to be recognized bj any self-respecting class of 
the people^ from the labourer upwards, as a respectable 
man. The children, the boys and girls, the legal infants 
of any white race, arc more capable of self-government 
than the adult negro population of any part of the world 
— bond or free. 

It is not merely the colour of the skin that distinguides 
the negro from the white ; his whole character is difierent : 
lower, more sensual. In England this is not understood. 
An importation of 10,000 real negroes into this country 
would very soon alter the national feelings regarding them. 
Our countrymen in Australia find the filthy, mean^ 
cowardly, miserably-living, and cheaply-labouring Chinese 
intolerable. In the Northern States the negro is felt to be 
an alien, an outcast, a nuisance; the people envy him the 
land he occupies, and would gladly have an excuse to drive 
him into the Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico. Does 
not President Lincoln invite them — those under his rule, 
who are mocked by being called free — to leave their own 
native country, the United States, and go, at their generous 
fellow-countrymen's expense, to a distant, barbarous land ? 
That, O British friends of the negro ! is the freedom the 
North has in store for him. 

Perhaps the worst feature in the war now waged to 
bring the seceded States back into the Union was the 
hypocrisy on this subject Attempts were made to enlist 
the anti-slavery sympathies of England with the North, on 
the ground that the North aimed at befriending the negro^ 
and abolishing slavery. But were the South to say, " We 
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will surrender all onr slaves if you will receive them, 
free, into yonr midst," Mr. Seward and Mr. Lincoln would 
not dare to accept tbe proposition. The myriads of men 
in arms hovering ai-ouud the South would be only too 
delighted to have some excuse — such as an insuiTection 
among the slaves — to shoot the niggers down like wolves 
or Indians; and thus kill the poor goose tliat has laid the 
golden eggs for the whole Union. 

What American abolitionist would not rather see his 
daughter dead tlian married to a "genuine nigger," how- 
ever well dressed and well educated? Slavery, as it 
exists now in the Confederated States, gives the black 
man the best chance of gradual improTcment he has ever 
had. 

This we may be sure of: the Northern mind is already 
made up, that when the South is conquered, the negroes 
must go to some regions better fitted by Providence for 
their civilization and free self-development. Some such 
cant as that will be employed. A passage somewhere, 
anywhere, will be offered them ; they will be free to go or 
stay; but the United States will be too hot for them: 
they will find tliere no encouragement, no protection, no 
justice ; and they will disappeai'. 

There are, indeed, some who, viewing the matter ethno- 
logically, believe that — by a stern yet beneficent law of 
nature, ever operating to prodnco and multiply, and fill 
the earth with higher and higher developments of all kinds 
of animal life, including man — tlie inferior human races, 
such as the red man, the negro, the Australian, are 
doomed to extinction by the spread of races superior to 
tliemselveB in mental power. But such a onirersal law 
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as that — and that there is such a lawj seems clearlj settled 
— admits of many exceptions and counteractions; and, 
such law being admitted, it by no means follows that the 
time has come for the negro, or any other variety of our 
family, to y^ish from the scene in which they are, no 
doubt, destined to perform a useful part. It seems to 
me that there is still plenty of work for the negro — ^work 
which he can do better than anybody else — work which 
no superior race can long stick to and remain a superior 
race. Any one with a little verbal ingenuity may easily 
collect a number of isolated facts, and argue long and 
plausibly to tlie contrary. The abolitionists have plenty 
of proof that white men can perform better than the 
negro the agricultural labour of the South, frequently 
quoting some German settlements in Texas. But analogy 
and history give very strong proofs, supported rather than 
rebutted by recent experience, that a climate like that of 
the South — the Gulf States especially, which the Northern 
generals found in more than one sense too hot for them- 
selves and their men to fight in during the summer heat — 
would very soon exhaust and degrade agricultural labourers 
of British or Northern origin. But to return. — 

To treat all men, all human beings, alike, were it pos- 
sible, would be the height of folly and injustice. The 
French political theory, based on an imaginary natural 
equality, has collapsed : it was impracticable, impossible. 
To discriminate among men^ to put each in his proper place, 
to place more influence in the hands of the most moral, 
intelligent, and cultivated members of society — tliat must 
be the task for future reformers. 

A twelvemonth ago I would not have attempted to de- 
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fend an institution long since tried and condemned^ though 
without a fair hearing. But circumstances have changed ; 
new and important facts have been brought to light; sur- 
prising, unwelcome, and almost incredible events have 
unsettled and greatly modified the opinions of every man 
in this country, and in Europe, who is not more stubborn 
than facts themselves. A vaunted and admired, and to 
outward view, mighty political system, has been weighed 
in the balance and foimd wanting. Few are as yet aware 
of the silent efiect on men's minds of the "American 
news" that has come week after week for the last twelve- 
months. Not that society will go backwards, but it will 
go no farther on the road travelled by the United States ; 
not even though urged or invited forward by the purest 
patriot breathing. The task of the good citizens of that 
country is a diflScult one ; being, among other things, to 
purify and organize its suffrage, and to erase from its 
Declaration of Independence that great French fallacy, 
which has been to Columbia the direful spring of woes 
unnumbered, the text of Yankee abolitionism — the alleged 
truth, the palpable untruth, "that all men are created 
equal.** 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Eftriy Settlers of the now Northern States — The Maj/flower and the 
Poritans — Colonization of Yirginia and the now Confederated States — 
Handsome jonng Englishwomen sold in Yii^ginia — Cayalier Emignots 
— Bebels sold — Hngaenot Inmiigrants — The Puritans and Boger 
Williams — The Yankee Character — Respect shown to Women — On 
the Stmnp — Know-nothings — Popular Sorereigntj insulted — ^Insanity on 
the subject of Katnral Grandeur. 

The persecuted and persecuting Puritans were the first 
emigrants^ and gained the upper hand in those rigorous 
regions lying farthest north of the American territory 
claimed by the British Crown; and have given their 
peculiar tone of life^ manners, and habits to New Eng- 
land, or the Eastern States, and since to the North- West 
in a considerable degree. Of these men, and their pioneer 
bark, the Mayflower ^ a great deal has been said which I 
think the future will unsay; to me they seem to have 
been merely unco' guid and rigidly righteous Englishmen, 
rather narrow-minded and fanatical, brooding long and 
bitterly over their own wrongs, and thinking no more 
than most men (not so much as some in those times) of 
others' rights : a thrifty, close, tenacious, brave, persevering 
people, somewhat illiberal and unsocial, it may be said, in 
their mode of life, although well educated and of the 
higher classes; exclusive and strictly sectarian; with all 
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tho faults and virtues, in sliort, of persecuted, defeated, 
proud, unsuccessful Iiut nuconqnered Englialuaen, em- 
bittered by tlieological controversy. 

It would bo interesting to ajiccrtain what element of 
the population the Puritans mainly belonged to ; for there 
are, no doubt, portions of the English people having 
hereditary tendencies and peculiarities almost as marked 
aa those which distinguish tlie L-ish from the Saxon race. 
It is common and easy enough to refuse to ackiiowledge 
such facts; but it is useless to attempt to study the 
capacity, the destiny, and character of a nation, unless 
we admit these hereditary dlstinctious of race. 

Opposing influences and different classes prevailed in 
the English settlements formed in the territory which 
has since been called the South. Sir AValtei' Raleigh 
promoted its exploration, and the first attempts to colonize 
the country to which was given the name of Virginia. Of 
the first hundred and five adventurers more than fifty 
wore " gentlemen," having among the objects of their 
expedition the propagation of Christianity. Subsequently 
emigrants of various classes, including the more useful and 
laborious, went out ; bnt altogether they were a bad lot 
(according to a recent Virginian historian, Honison), with 
some exceptions, and at times they suffered terribly. 

At first the settlers were entitled to a hundred acres per 
man, wliich was found too much, and reduced to fifty — a. 
surprising fact, till we remember that the landholder was 
his own labourer. Soon a " General Assembly" met, com- 
posed of burgesses, probably elected by a suflragc neai'Iy 
universal. It was the natural course of tilings. A 
thousand reputable settlers wenj from the mother country, 
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and King James commanded a hundred convicts of the 
worst kind to be sent to help them. 

Women being scarce in Virginia, the managers of the 
colony, residing in England, obtained ninety young 
females, who were voluntarily shipped off. To defray 
expenses, they were sold, the price apiece being 120 lbs. of 
tobacco (worth 3«. per lb.) ; and they were bought readily. 
Sixty more were sent, said to be young, handsome, and 
chaste. These importations were repeated, with proper care, 
it is stated. Certainly, the personal appearance of the 
population at the present day confirms what is said as to 
tlic ffood looks of these women. 

To the north of Virginia, Lord Baltimore founded a 
colony with two hundred persons of good family — Roman 
Catholics. 

The Virginians remained true to Charles after he was 
defeated by Cromwell. The founders of the colony had left 
England before the civil and religious dissensions began, 
and retained their affection for Church and King and the 
mother country, all together, as they recollected things. 
These feelings and prejudices they long cherished; and 
when afterwards in England the royalists were defeated by 
Cromwell, it was natural that any cavaliers wishin^r to 
emigrate, should turn to the South, which still merely 
remained in statu quo, rather than to the Puritanized North. 

Thus, North and South are really descended, in all pro- 
bability, from similar classes of the British population ; 
though Puritanism developed itself powerfully in New- 
England, while the planters of the South took a pride in 
preserving the social habits, and, as far as convenient, the 
political and religious institutions of Old England. 
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Some portion of the population of Virginia is descended 
from a number of the routed followers of the illegitimate 
Earl of Monmouth : a portion of whom, Bancroft, I think, 
says, were sold for ten or fifteen pounds a piece to bo 
slaves in the colony. Of the number of these unfortunates, 
and the nature of the slavery, I am not aware ; but they 
seem to have had no great reason to complain of tlieir 
punishment, as they soon acquired independence and tran- 
quilhty in hospitable Virginia. 

A few, probably 2,000 in all, of the crowds of 
Huguenots, who were driven fi'om France towards the end 
of tlie seventeenth century, found a home in Virginia, and 
became a portion of its regular population. From these 
French Calvinista, I believe. Lieutenant Maury is de- 
scended — one of the few really scientific men whom 
America has produced. 

The fertile and beautiful central region — the valley of 
Virginia — attracted a number of Scotch-Irish from Penn- 
sylvania, who shared it with German emigrants; and, 
both together, are acknowledged to bo among the best 
farmers of the State. 

Meantime, the negro had been imported. In August, 
1620, a Dutch man-of-war sailed up the James, and lauded 
and sold to the planters twenty negroes from Africa. The 
black slave flourished, but the free Indian continued to dis- 
appear. Soon after the American revolution the renowned 
orator, Patrick Henry, introduced a bill into the Legis- 
lature of the State, providing that any free, white, male 
citizen marrying an Indian lady should receive a bounty 
of ten pounds sterling, and five pounds on the birth of 
ea ch child, and be exempt from all taxes on person or 
17 
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property; and giving similftr encouragement to wLite 
female citizens marrying Indians. This hill passed its 
first and second reading, and was likdy to hecome law, 
when Patrick Henry was elected Govemor of the States 
and his bill, wanting his support, was rejected on the third 
reading. 

Virginia peopled large tracts in the south and south- 
west, outside her own domain. Conducting agriculture 
in the exhausting and wasteful mode common to all the 
States while good land was to be had in them, her sons 
preferred to migrate and locate themselves on the rich 
virgin lands of Kentucky, Alabama, and other more 
distant regions. Kentucky, especially, is a young and 
heartier Virginia. 

South Carolina is said to claim an aristocratic descent 
&om Old Scotch families for many of her people. 
Louisiana has much French blood in portions of her papu- 
lation ; and her Creoles are still as French, as the Eastern 
Virginians are English. It may be worth observing, that 
the various sources of population have not amalgamated 
as yet so extensively as might be supposed even from the 
remarks of American writers. Thus, in Pennsylvania, 
there are extensive and beautiful portions, which have 
from the first settlement of the country been peopled by 
Germans; and several generations have passed away, 
leaving a pure German-speaking population, ignorant of 
EngUsh, thinking themselves quite as good as the native 
Americans, and a good deal better. 

Thus, it will be understood how all smaller matters were 
swallowed up in two great features. The Puritanical 
spirit distinguishing the North, negro slavery the South* 
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The New England tendencies fully developed themselves 
in the famous Blue Laws. It is, perhaps, not too mnch to 
say, that no white men were ever subjected to a syatem at 
once so potty, contemptible, and tyrannical. This system 
Las sank deeply into the character oF the numLTOus and 
influential descendants of the Puritans : a rigid, self- 
righteous, intolerant, brooding disposition; an excessive 
regard for proprieties and appearances ; restraints on social 
gaiety, enjoyments, and amusements ; a tendency to go to 
extremes, to magnify one idea, and to dwell upon it, are 
its predominant characteristics. It is one of the curio- 
sities of Yankee Thetoric and literature, that an impression 
has been created in England that the Puritans were tlie 
friends of liberty. If any one thinks so, let him read the 
Life of Roger Williams, by Romeo Elton, published by 
A, Cockshaw, Ludgate HilL 

The Mayflower folks were highly respectable, moral, 
conscientious, and possibly enlightened people for their 
times. Smarting under persecution, they had a keen sense 
of their own rights and their own wrongs, and went into 
the wilderness to secure libei-ty — for themselves and those 
of their own way of thinking. It is undeniable tliat, with 
the whole body of English Presbyterian clergy, protesting 
against the views of Cromwell and iiis party, ''they 
detested and abhorred toleration," and believed, with 
Edwards, of that time, that toleration would make the 
kingdom a second Babel. 

When Roger Williams came among tliera, and took the 
liberty of worshipping God according to his own Noncon- 
formist conscience, he had to fly from their midst in the 
jHUUith of January, through unknown forests, to strange 

17—2 
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Indians^ and^ on the banks of the Mooshausick^ commence 
the establishment of 

** A State where none shall pereecotioii fear." 

Of the many genuine first-rate men who went to America 
with a view of developing themselves and their ideas^ this 
Roger Williams was one of the best and foremost, although 
he was only a Welshman, bom in 1606, in Carmarthen, 
at a place called Maestroiddyn-fawr. Sir Edward Cop^ 
seeing something in him, kindly sent him to be educated 
at the now Charter-house SchooL He became a noncon- 
forming Puritan, and to escape firom the tjranny of Land, 
he went to transatlantic Boston, where he was receiyed 
with great joy by his Puritan brethren. But on accomit 
of some nonconforming niceties, and because he had ex- 
pressed an opinion that the magistrate had no right to 
punish a breach of the Sabbath, nor any other " breach of 
the first table,'' the authorities would not allow him to 
settle as teacher at one of their churches, when an opportu- 
nity of doing so offered itself. From time to time he gave 
his brethren a good deal of trouble ; he was as near a 
thorough radical as could live in ^^ the Augustan age of 
Christianity." Cotton Mather, no small authority, declared 
that ^^he had a windmill in his head." He contended 
that unregenerate men ought not to have oaths adminis- 
tered to them; he was too much of an Englishman to 
take a sort of oath of alliance to the Government of 
Massachusetts ; he denounced a law requiring every man 
to attend public worship, and maintained that the magis- 
trate could not rightfully interfere to stop heresy in a 
church. The upshot was that ministers and magistrates 
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a heavy punishment, under then existing circumstances. 

So this time, to escape from the lyranny of Puritanism, 
he went into the red-man's wilderness. On reaching 
Plymouth, the governor begged of liim to go away, not 
wishing to offend the bitter Massachusetts ministers and 
magistrates; so he departed also from tlieso bretliren, and 
finally settled in the spot where now stands Providence, 
which he founded and Jiamed m remembrance of " God's 
merciful Providence to him in his distress." 

These facts illustrate the Puritan character ; they show 
that the Mayflower^s paasengora did not tolerate toleration ; 
that the original Puritan Fathers had not the slightest 
tinge of what in the present day ia called lihcrality, in 
matters of either Church or State. Providence grew, and 
was for some years a pure, direct democracy. Those 
who joined the community had merely to subscribe to a 
covenant, 'or promise to submit themselves to all orders 
for the public good made by the major consent of the 
present inhabitants, masters of families, "only in civil 
things." 

This, it is said, ia the first instance of a Government 
recognizing perfect freedom of conscience ; and Rhode 
Island has, I believe, remained true to the principle. 
Massachusetts, too, long remained true to her principles 
and spirit, the very same as that which Burns drew and 
fixed for tlio information of the future in " Holy Willie's 
Prayer," and some other pieces. 

These Puritans, men of substance and education, scorned 
the ignorant and godless rabble, and abandoned their homes 
in order to govern themselves and worship in their own 
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way ; admitting to the same privileges others of their own 
waj of thinkingy perhaps. But no king or priest would 
have reprobated m(M:e than they the universal-repuhliGan 
theorists oi this day. Quite inapplicable are the lines 
often quoted with regard to them : — 

<* OhI caQ it holy groYmcU 

The Boil where &8t they trod ! 
They left unstoin'd what there they found- 
Freedom to worship God." 

Boldj intelligent, formidable, even conscientious, men 
they were: very much of what is most admirable in the 
United States is their work. But " liberal," in the modem, 
moral, political, or religious sense of the word, they were 
not ; nor are their descendants. 

The Yankee is, strickly speaking, the New Ejiglander; 
New England, which has now no legally recognized exist- 
ence, consisting of the five North-Eastem or down-east 
States, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Maine, Rhode Island^^ 
New Hampshire. The Yankees on the one hand, and the 
Virginians on the other, took the lead in the population 
and development of the United States. I have, therefore, 
selected them in endeavouring to give the British reader 
an insight into the character of the United States popu- 
lation. Louisiana, Texas, South Carolina, New York, and, 
in fact, most of the States, have interesting, instructive^ 
and reliable unwritten histories; but the limits of thlty 
volume compel me to pass them over. 

Let me add a hope that before long the British states- 
man and politician, having to deal with, and, in some 
fashion, govern, people of so many different races, or 
varieties, or species, or families (whichever name it ma; 
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be finally determined to adopt), each having their peculiar 
hereditaiy tendencies, peculiarities, and capacities, will 
stndy nations and communities scientifically, etlniolo^- 
cally. Tor it is among the grossest of cruelties and 
absur<litic3 to endeavour to compel all peoples to suit them- 
selves to the same mode of government. Yet, there is 
a constant, strong, aiid very natural desire on the part 
of Englishmen to consider the laws and inscltutiona of 
Britain tlie best possible for the rest of the world ; as great 
a mistake as it would be to treat the grown man and the 
mere child alike, on the grotmd that they are both human 
beings. 

Among the developments of his mental character which 
most clearly distinguish the genuine United States man 
from his European ancestors, his more active and higiily- 
cultivated secretiveness is prominent. In ordinary life, 
he has a control over his feelings, features, and words, 
to which the Englishman or German is a stranger, and in 
which only old world Talleyrands and Metternichs rival 
Jiim, I know not why travellers have seldom noticed this 
important fact, unless it is that they have been very much 
in the habit of takin}^ Americans at their own estimate of 
themselves ; and I daresay my transatlantic friends gene- 
rally will repel, with some surprise and indignation, such 
a charge upon their national idiosyncrasy. 

The United States Ambassador said, in a recent speech 
at the Mansion House, for which he was complimented by 
Mr. Seward, that his countrymen were *'too open, too 
candid, too careless, in the expression of their opinions." 
Of course, there is a true side to this remarkable assertion. 
When talking with a majority, or in the midst of his party. 
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even the Bostonian is seemingly careless, free, and reckless of 
speech. Bat what an Englishman means by candour and 
freedom of speech is a rare luxury in any part of the United 
States, and only enjoyed in the femily circle, or between tried 
friends — " between you and I and the gate post," as they 
say in Virginia. In Europe, the statesman, the politician^ 
the courtier, the public man who lives and talks with an 
eye to votes, the man or woman bent on fashionable 
distinction and popularity, these and such like, possess^ 
and, to the trained eye, display, a quick, constantly ready^ 
self-concealing, and self-controlling power, in a far greater 
degree than the average of the respective peoples to which 
they belong. We have only to remember how much the 
Northern man lives in public, generally belonging to some 
political party ; so that while he has, as I said before, a 
small fraction of sovereignty, he is almost perpetually and 
wholly a courtier, ever in the presence too of a most 
watchful, jealous sovereign ; and we can then understand 
how the tongue, the face, the manners of the republican 
American become ready, pliant, appropriate — how he 
learns to have himself well in hand : which self-command 
can never be acquired without the constant aid, as phre* 
nologists would say, of an ample secretiveness. 

All this may seem inconsistent with the more manly, 
mutually considerate, and gentlemanly bearing of Ameri- 
cans towards each other, regardless of class or station* 
But it is not. We must remember that human nature is 
made up of contraries. The English agricultural labonrer 
has less of this self-controlling power, of which we have 
been speaking, than the gentleman, the doctor, or parson^ 
to whom he awkwardly touches his hat when they meet. 
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And let not the reader sneer at the word gentlemanly, a3 
applied to the manners of Americans. They are some- 
thing better than mere tobacco chewera and spitters. Thoao 
habits form a monatrons feature in the English caricature 
of the United States people and their peculiarities ; but 
after all the praise which has been fulsomely bestowed on 
Americana, their best national qualities and distinctions 
are by no means sufficiently dwelt upon and understood. 
A pretty work-girl may, during the proper hours, walk up 
Broadway or down the Bowery, and neither " Moae," with 
his red shirt, his trousers tucked into his boots, and his 
hands in his pockets, his strong cigar cocked up at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, loafing near his loved " ma- 
cliine," ready for a fire or a " muss ; " nor the well- 
dressed loungers about the hotels and restaurants and 
corners, are likely in any way to annoy or moiest her. 
The fighting man, the gambler, the Irish labourer, the 
tobacco-apitting defiant-looking rowdy, all make way for 
her, habitually, without thinking of it. Or if a poorly- 
dressed woman ontor a crowded street-railway car, such 
as has lately been introduced into London, the young 
workman or well-dressed clerk nearest hor, rises aud 
offers her his seat. You may walk months, ay, years, 
I might Bay, in the crowded thoroughfares of American 
cities and never see a woman step off the pavement into 
the road to pass a man, or any number of men, coming 
from an opposite direction. And the not uncommon 
London diversion of male idlers, following and accosting 
respectable girls and women in the streets, is very rarely 
indulged in in any American city or town. For these 
good traits, I think Englishmen may pardon speaking 
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throngh the nose (in reality, the defect allnded to is» not 
speaking sofficlentlj throngh the nose), chewing tobaooo;, 
and even greater small Tices. 

A public man most talk smoodilj; pleaaamtfy, and flst- 
teringlj to the sovereign people, jost as mnch as his 
courtiers and emphyis mnst to Lonis Napoleon. In aonie 
respects — ^in courtesy, gr^arionsneas, disr^ard of moral 
obstacles, and in excitabl^iess — ^the United States people 
have inclined to Ae French national character. Now 
and then, it is true, a candidate for office will get a 
majority by treating the people with audacious firankneas 
and hones^r- 1^ novelty of the thing tickles their 
majesty: the experiment would become more dangeroos 
every time it was repeated; but it seldom £uls, bong 
seldom tried. A Mr. Russell, candidate for the anditnp- 
ship of Mississippi, tried this method of political strategy^ 
and succeeded. His style was thoroughly yet unoonunonlj 
American. Being called on for a speech, he rose aul 
said: — 

Fellow-citizens, jcm have called on me for a few iema:rk8. I 
have none to make. I have no prepared speech. Indeed, I am 
no speaker. I do not desire to be a speaker. I only mnt to \m 
an auditor. 

There is a boldness, carelessness, Jxmkommie^ almost 
abcmdouy in the following, which will give the 
£Eur idea of p^haps the best sort of stump-speaking 
sometimes hears in America, and can hear nowlieie 
dse: — 

Ladies akd Gektlemen, — ^I rise— bnt there's no nse of i#ilim|r 
yon that, you know I am np as well as I do. I am a naodeil 
man — very — tmt I have never lost a picayune by it in my life; 
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because a scuMe commodity nmong candidates, I thought I would 
mention it, for four if I didn't you never wonld hear of it. 

Candidates oi-e generally eonfiidered aa iiimaitces, hat they are 
not. They are the politest men in tie world — shake you by the 
hand, ask how's your family, what's the prospect for crops, SiC, 
and I am the politest man there is in the State. Da^7 Crockett 
says, the politest man he ever saw, when he asked a man to drink, 
turned his back, so that he might drink as mnch as he pleased. 
I beat that all hollow, I give a man a chance to drink twice if ho 
wishoB, for I not only turn around, but shut my eyes. 

Fellow-citizens, I was bom — if I hadn't been I wouldn't have 
been a candidate; but I am agoing to tell you whore. 'Twas not 
in Mississippi, but 'twas on the right side of the negro line ; yet, 
that's no compliment, as the negroes are mostly bom on the same 
side. I started in the world as poor as a church mouse, yet I 
came honestly by my poverty, for I inherited it ; and if I did start 
poor, no man can say but that I have held my own remarkably 
well. 

Candidates generally ask yon, if yon think they are qualified, 
&c. Now, I don't ask yoni thou^ts, I ask your votes. Why, 
there's nothing to think of except to watch and see that Swan's 
name is not on your ticket, if so, think to scratch it oil' and put 
mine on, I am certain that I am competent ; for who ought to 
know better than I do ? — nobody. I will allow that Swan ia the 
best auditor in the State ; that is, till I am elected — then, per- 
haps, it's not proper for me to say anything more ; yet, as uu 
honest man, I am bound to say that I bcheve it's a grievous sin 
to hide anything from my feEow-ciUzens, therefore say that it's 
my private opinion, publicly ei^eaeed, that I'll make the best 
auditor ever iu the United States. 

'Tis not for honour I wish to be auditor, for ia my own county 
I was offered an office that was all honour — coroner, which I 
respectfully declined. The auditor's office is worth some 5,000 
dollars a year, and I nm in for it like a thousand of brick. To 
show my goodness of heart, I'll make this offer to my competitor. 
I am sure of being elected, and he will lose something by the 
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canvass, tbcrcfore, I am willing to divide eqoallj with him, and 
make these two offers : 1*11 take the salaiy, and he may have the 
honour ; or he may hare the honour, and I'll take the salary. 
In the way of honoors I have received enough to satisfy me for 
life. I went out to Mexico, eat pork and beans, slept in the rain 
and mud, and swallowed everything except live Mexicans. When 
I was ordered to "go " I went. " Charge," I charged. " Anil 
break for the chaperell," you had better believe I beat a quarter 
nag in doing vit/ duty. 

My competitor. Swan, is a bird of golden plumage, who has 
been swimming for the last four years in the auditor's pond, at 
5,000 dollars a year. I am for rotation. I want to rotate him 
out, and to rotate myself in. There's plenty of room for hm to 
swim outside of that pond, therefore, poj) in your votes for me— 
I'll ]xjp him out, and ]X)p myself in. 

I am for a division of labour. Swan says he has to work 
all the time with his nose down upon the public grindstone* 
Four years must have ground it to a pint. Poor fellow ! the 
public ought not to insist on having the handle of his mug ground 
clean of. I have a large, full-grown nose, and tough as sole- 
leather. I rush to the post of duty. I offer it up as a sacrifice. I 
clap it on the grindstone. Fellow-citizens, grind away — grind 
till I holler enuff, and that*ll be some time first. 

Time's most out. Well, I like to forgot to tell you my name. 
It's Daniel (for short, Dan. Not a handsome name ; for my 
parents were poor people, who lived where the quality appropriated 
all the nice names, therefore they had to take what was left and 
divide around among us; but it's as handsome as I am) B* 
Russell. Remember every one of you that it's not Swan. 

I am sure to be elected, so, one and all, great and small, short 
and tall, when you come down to Jackson, after the election, stop 
at the auditor's office — ^the latch string always hangs out. Enter 
without knocking : take off your things, and make yourself at home. 

This is broadly, characteristically American — Southern 
and Western especially ; for the Yankee, the^Down-easter, 



can rarely even assume such a good-humoured reck- 
lessness. 

One of the Influential and remarkable men in the 
United States, for a time, was Ned Buntliiie, generally 
looked upon as the originator and chief of the Know- 
Nothings — a secret, anti-foreign, native-American party^ 
which was near sweeping everything before it. I should 
like to give some details of the life of this political leader, 
but I fear they would throw suspicion on the credibility 
of all the contents of tliis volume; for his career is an 
impossible one — out of the United States. It illustrates 
strikingly some of the ugliest features in American 
politics, especially the total disregai-d as to the means by 
which success may be achieved. This Ned, chief of 
the native Americans, was cowhided in Broadway, in niid- 
dayj by one of tlic chiefs of the social evil for insulting 
and calumniating her ; yet he could at any time command 
the support of large numbers of highly respectable men ; 
and any candidate for the Presidency would have paid 
high for his support. In Ned's Own, he says : — 

Talking of EngHshmen puts me in mind of the cmise of the 
yacht [his own] lust Friday. At Bnnriae on that day, the star- 
spangled banner was nm np to her mast-head ; immediately under 
it, Union doKn, was seen the flag of that nation which proudly 
hoasta that the sun aever seta ou its wide domains — the flag 
which is red with Ireland's hlood [jot the Know -Nothings were 
especially opposed to the Irish], the blood of the wionged and 
etarving poor. Having sailed about for a time, she heaved to 
under the stem of the English steamer to fire a salute .... 
and having fired a gun for every State in the Union, I fired the 
English flag from my gun, as a finale, according to my previous 
promise. 
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I can liardly expect the English reader to believe that 
the man who could thus act^ and then publish5 and glory in 
sneh silliness^ was at the time, and afterwards, acknow- 
le<^ed leader of the new and powerful Native- American 
party, 

I have alluded to the career of this politician to illustrate 
the strength of what is called Native-Americanism — ^a sen- 
timent of which the visitor and traveller hears and sees 
very little, of which the press gives but a fSunt idea, and 
which is cherished, as it were, in private, and strengthened 
by secret associations of native Americans. I believe, that 
could the native-bom white population of the eastern 
cities carry out their wishes, the majority would at once 
stop immigration from Europe; still more from China 
or elsewhere. And they could, I assure the reader, 
give very good, if not quite suffici^it reasons, for so 
doing. 

Now and then the sovereign people are treated to a dose 
of rough truth; but it has no effect, being so seldom 
administered. For instance, John W. Boyd, formerly 
editor of a Pennsylvania paper, was recommended for the 
mayoralty of Hs^erstown, but declmed the honour, pub- 
lishing his reasons at length. In the first place, he thought 
the position wouldn't suit him ; in the second, he considered 
it would bring him neither honour nor profit; thirdly, 
in his own words, — 

I have not the coun^e to place myself under obligations to 
every Tom, Dick, and Harxy, or to shake hands with ever scalv 
blackguard, at the imminent risk of catching more than. 1 
bargained for. Fourth, I have not the patience to inquire into 
the state of every man's health. 
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He would williDglj serve liis fellow-citizeiis, but, he 
adds— 

To pat myself ia a position ui whkli every wretch entitled to a 
voto would J'eel liimself privileged to hold me under special 
obligations, would he giving rather too much pork for a shilling. 
[A common espreesioii.] 1, thei'efore, moat emphatically decline 
the intended dishonour. 

Of a different style, and from another sort of journal, 
is the following extravaganza, with more pretentious 
variations. These effusions of morhid egotism, thousands 
read in the belief that they ai^e imbibing something true 
and elevating: — 

The editor sliowed how much more rapidly ive had progressed 
than England, and assigned, as tho reason, that while the Crown 
and aristocracy of Enghind consumed most of the eamingB of 
the masses, Eepnbhcanism gave her sons moat that they earned, 
thus stimulating onterpriso, &c. On this principle, ho prophesied, 
that if we were true to tho genius of liberty, me should, ie tite 
arbiters of the whole icorld, in a, commercial, agricultural, moral, 
intellectual — in eveey point of vieiv ; that, hesidea hiinjiny the 
viorlil at our feet, Eepuhlicanism would free Canada in twenty 
years [written 184S] ; and iu fifty, render even the British 
throne a sounding brass, or batter it to pieces, ajtd scatter its dust 
to the winds. 

Similar predictions were made of all Europe, and of Turkey, 
India, China. How completely Jo the recent revolutions [1848] 
in Europe accord with these predictions, except that they have 
occurrod much sooner than the editor anticipated ! 

Our readers will remember the importance we attached to 
Eepnblicanism. We have called it " the great salvation " of our 
race. We rate the Declaration of our Independence as the secokd 
great era of human destiny. The French Eevolution is only one 
of milhona of eflecta produced by ours ; only an ampliflcatiou 
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of that principle of self-goTenunent conceived and executed hj 
oar Puritan forefathers. In tmth, they regenerated the irhole 
world ; deposited the powder, laid the train, and set it on fire. 

Wc have given liberty to France, and signed the Declaratioii of 
Independence for Ireland, for Scotland, for even England. The 
decree has gone forth — Hencefonrard the world is free ! Bepubli- 
canism has nndermined not their thrones merely, bat their Chaich 
and State monster, their horse-leech taxation system, all the pre- 
rogatives of the privileged orders. All that now remains is the 
mere execation of these mandates. 

Nothing can now arrest that complete revolation, which is now 
regenerating oar race, and nshering in the Millenninm. Woe to 
all who attempt snch arrest. England will donbtless try her best, 
bat the trial will be her overthrow. That old throne has per- 
pctoated her tyranny by an amoant of sagacity employed by no 
other nation. Bat her death-warrant has been signed, sealed, 
and delivered, and now only awaits the erection of the 
gaillotine. 

If, as I pray she will, she porsnes that proad, people-scomingy 
morderoas policy, which her recent demonstrations indicate as her 
policy, her imperial qneen will be a crownless sabject within two 
years. Let her concede to her sabjects whatever they demand, let 
her consent to become the sabject of her sovereign people, and 
she may hold on for a few years to many regal prerogatives ; hut, 
as sore as she fires on the people, they will rise in their migfat 
and pat down her and her throne : and everything savoring of 
hereditary aristocracy will be banted np and shot down. Most 
of as will hear the mighty crash of that stapendoas stmctnre of 
tyranny and blood, and when she fEills, oar race is indeed re- 
deemed. England's lords, do yoar worst, and yoa will do jour 
best. 

The foregoing is not from a hot-headed daily or weekly 
political paper, but from a self-styled moral, social, philo- 
sophical, and scientific monthly journal, having a large 
circulation among an extensive, and intelligent, and liberal* 
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minded class in the Northern States. Tlie extract 13 a 
fair apecimen of the presumptioHj arrogance, and over- 
weening egotism, characterizing very much of what has 
been for years swallowed hy the people of the United 
States as intellectual food. 

Most worthy of remark and serious consideration is the 
total pointrblank contradiction which recent events liave 
given to the wild, boastful predictions in which the North 
has so freely indulged, with regard both to iia own imagined 
splendid future and the ruin supposed to be hanging over 
the pitied and despised Old World. There is danger in 
prosperity; but self-glorification is sure to bring down its 
own punishment. " Of much speaking cometh repentance ; 
but in silence is safety," 

These illustrations of the wild, unreasoning extravagance 
of Young America when talking about his country, must 
not be regarded as mere occasional temporary effervescence 
of animal spirits. With a large portion of the present 
generation the state of mind which gives rise to such 
language and thought has become habitual when descanting 
upon American affairs. To men so excited, the dictates 
of prudence and experience, a regard for common sense, 
justice, or truthfulness, are mere old-fogyisin. Principles, 
talent, education, knowledge, arc of no avail, unless they 
joined in with the movement of the hour. 

Yet it seems natural to form great expectations of tho 
destiny of America — of Anglo-Saxon America. Thus 
Alison — generally, perhaps, more careful in making or 
acknowledging sweeping assertions and gi-and tlieories than 
in smaller matters — saya : "Bnt if the sun of British 
greatness is setting in the Old, it is from the same cause 
18 
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rifliiig in renoTated lastre in the New World. • • . b 
two centuries the name of England maj be «rtMirt^ or 
may suryive only nnder the shadow of ancient 
bat a hundred and fifty millions of men in North Ajmh 
will be speaking its language^ reading its anthorsy glorying 
in its descent" 

There was a time when the progress of the wlAe 
races in Mexico and in South America seemed equally 
sore. No doubt Spanish writers beheld as great a fbtme 
for their countrymen in the valleys of the Amazon, and 
the La Plata, and over the vast r^ons of the soiitlieKB 
half of the New World. And it is worth the ccnuidera- 
tion of the young and ardent democrat of Enrope, ihit 
the strongest and healthiest and wealthiest commuiiitiei 
in the Western World (leaving the United States out 
of the question) are Brazil, Cuba, the Confederated States 
and Canada: the first a monarchy with negro dareiy; 
the second, with negro slavery also, and a dependanqf 
of a monarchy; the third a republic with negro slareij; 
the last, a voluntary member of the British empire — bom, 
which it would at once secede rather than admit npcn its 
immense territory the negroes whom Mr. Lincoln so 
modestly invites to leave their country for their coimtTT's 
good: — While those republics in the same hemisphere 
which have enforced abolitionism, practised amalgamatkniy 
and carried out the theory of political equality, without 
regard to race or colour^ are every year becoming more 
aboriginaL 
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CHAPTER XVL 

The Catholic Irish- Americans — ^The "Democrats" — ^First Snggestion of 
the Atlantic Cable — Irish Ftess — On England — On United States Poli- 
tics — Irish Influence. 

TowABDS understanding the affairs of the North American 
States^ it is necessary to consider the great, and often 
commanding influence of the Irish population, and the 
principles, tendencies, and spirit of that important element 
in the public affairs of those States. The Irish emigrants, 
to a great extent, settle in the most accessible cities and 
towns, instead of going and making a clearing for their 
own individual selves in the forests and prairies. This 
arises from various causes, but mainlj, I think, from 
Celtic carelessness and sociability; and for this habit, 
which increases the poverty and misery of the cities, they 
are often reproached by their native-born American 
fellow-citizens. However, it increases the Irish political 
influence, on account of their unanimous subordination 
to their leaders. They almost always adhered to the 
Democratic party, when there were but two great national 
political parties. The other was the Whig, to which tlie 
English usually belonged, partly because it was the pro- 
tective, or high-tariff party; and the English in the States 
being generally, whether workmen or capitalists, interested 

18—2 
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in some skilled labour or business, are unwilling to compete 
on equal terms with the cheap labour of Europe. 

The word " Democratic," in this party connection, must 
not be supposed to have the English or European sense 
of the word. Without entering into the origin of the 
term, it may be sufficient to say that the Democrats 
were the advocates of State Rights : that is, as against the 
encroaching tendency of the United States Government. 
They also called themselves, especially in the South, 
Strict-Constructionists : confining the United States to the 
exact powers and limits laid down in the Constitution, 
which, indeed, made Congress a mere managing committee 
in inter-state and foreign afiairs ; as the reader will better 
understand on turning to the New York Constitution in 
this volume. In fact, a great part of the political history 
of the Union consists of the struggles for maintaining the 
constitutional integrity of the several States against the 
tendency to give the widest possible, or, rather, the most 
popular, interpretation to the powers conferred on the 
United States by the Constitution. 

How it happened that the Irish were thus on the side of 
Constitutionalism, and allied with the South, it would take 
too long to explain, and it may be passed by as one of the 
many things in that country which no one would have ex- 
pected : I would only observe that it was very much owing 
to early exhibitions of the native-American or auti-foreigti 
spirit ; which has always been very strong, bat 
by the extensiveness of the suffi 
elections. These unnatural cor 
political insincerity and dei 
facturing interest infused its 
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power and indnstry into the Whig party ; wliile the 

Southern interest had to humour the paramount feeling 
of their important Irish allies in the North — hati'ed of 
everything British. In fact, the system was every year 
becoming more and more self-stultifying, and the legitimate 
powers and objects of the political machine were diminish- 
ing amidst its increasing vastneaa and complications; till 
at length the friction became too great, and the huge thing 
would work no longer. 

However, that the Celtic Irish emigrants — an utterly 
foreign and distinct, and very hostile population, in fact — 
have greatly controlled the destinies and changed the 
history of the United States, there can be no doubt: they 
have played a more important and, for a long time, win- 
ning part in the political game than twice their number 
of the Yankee population, owing to their co-operating, 
national, and religious ties, their active political organization, 
and their concentration at the Northern centres of popula- 
tion. Perhaps the United States contained the most dis- 
cordant population that ever possessed equal legal rights 
under one flag : the consequence being a dangerous want 
of stability and self-confidence in tlie Government. 

But let us see what the Irish have to say for tliem- 
selves. I have before me several papers, published, with 
one exception, in New York City, on the same day, just 
after the laying of the Atlantic cable. The first is called 
the Irish Vindicator ; it contains an article headed " Who 
first suggested an Atlantic cable ? — an Irish bishop 
admitted to be the man." The reader probably recollects 
tliat the Atlantic cable was honoured with one of the 
grandest celebrations ever got up on any occasion in the 
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United States. Wherever possible, the bells were rung, 
the rednshirted firemen paraded with their machines and 
bands of music, the militarj companies turned out, cannon 
were fired, the British and American flags floated together 
irom churches, shipping, hotels, everywhere, over the 
streams of excited people ; an old revolutionary veteran, 
ninety-nine years old, who had fought for separation, 
rang a glad peal for the eternal reunion of the two 
nations; countless speeches were made, enthusiasm ran 
over; at night, there were bonfires, illuminations, trans- 
parencies, crowds cheering, more speeches, and fireworks 
enough for five ordinary Fourths of July. 

Next day, the papers were foil of congratulations 
about the celebration, the universal opinion was that the 
millennium was at last close at hand, at least for Anglo* 
Saxondom. The Irish Vindicator thus improved the truly 
joyous occasion : — 

An event has lately happened which renders the Bepeal move- 
ment in Ireland an American olgect. The laying of the Atlantie 
cable renders it ineiqpedient that Ireland should any longer be the 
vassal of England ; and it is on these groimds that we consider 
the agitation which has recommenced on the other side of the 
Atlantic as one eminently deserving the attention and the encou- 
ragement of eveiy American, as well as of eveiy Irishman. It may, 
indeed, now be called an Irish-American question. Even this 
was dindy hinted at in the President's message, when he said, — 
"' J. this'^w wm not aU nations of Christendom s^ntaneously 
unite m the declaration that it shall be for ever nentral, and that 
its coaunnnications shall be held sacred in their passage to their 
places of destination, even in the midst of hostilities ? *' 

It was impossible for a statesman not to see that this great 
triumph of peace, as it has been called, might become, in the 
hands of a power like England, an engine of destruction ; for 
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wliile it brings the colonioB and fleets of tliat nation witliin a 
wliisper's length, we are as iar off as ever. 

The neutrality of Ireland thus tecomes the only chance to 
obriate the eril influencfi this wonderful achievement would have 
npon America in the event of hostilitiee. 

Another paper, the Irish American, ornamented with 
a small cut m its head of a spread caglo with a sham- 
rock in its beak and a liarp on its fcreast, Las an 
editorial on " The Cable," from an American-Irisli 
point of view, sneering at those who *' panted to be 
foremost in the jubilee of extravagance and folly with 
which the success of this great British project is to be 
c ommemorate d. " 

The cable, the spinning-jenny, the reaping-machine, the acwing- 
maehiae, the printing-press, all those, and such lihc, ore the 
trinmph of materiaUty over humanity. They all tend to mate 
the rich richer, and the poor poorer. They nibble from the 
'working man's loaf, already scant and hard, a littlo and a little to 
feed the rich man's swine. Will the cable cheer the artizan ? 
Will it moisten his food, or sweeten hia driak, or purify the air of 
his garret ? 

It will be guessed that the meclianical Yankee, who 
every year takes out more patents than all the rest of the 
world, or thereabouts, can have little liking for those who 
thus revile all sorts of machines. 

It is as well sometimes to know how our neighbours 
talk about us. A well-conducted periodical, the Irish 
Miscellany, thus describes the effect of Cherbourg on the 
English mind: — 

The English press and the Enghsh people are in a panic. 
They believe that Napoleon the Third, no matter what his lan- 
guage to the contrary may be, is preparing for theii- deatraction. 
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In vain he tells them that they need not fear him. In vain the 
French press declares that Cherboorg, although strong, will prove 
a harmless thing. The English see more than harm in it. They 
behold in Cherbourg, after eight centuries of enmity between 
themselves and the French, a real, living menace of a French 
invasion — a starting-point from which may issue in a year, or in 
Bix months, the power which shall make them the vassals of 
Gaul. And at the very idea of such things, they shriek and 
howl, as if they saw the day of doom, and had no hope of 
escaping. Well, let them enjoy their terror and dismay. They 
are invaders themselves. They have felt no pity for the nations 
they have outraged and scourged. They are torturers and 
enslavers, and they never felt a pang of remorse for all their 
butcheries. 

As to the cable, the same Celtic weekly, says : — 

Who will gain the profits which most people think must be 
derived by Ireland from the fact that the Atlantic cable is 'fastened 
to her shore? Will the fortunate men be Irish, or moneyed 
English, or canny Scotch, or keen Americans ? 

What good will the cable do to Ireland as a nation ? Will it 
be a new chain wherewith England will bind the sister kingdom 
to the wheels of her chariot ? Let us wait a little while, and 
think, before we indulge in any exuberant demonstrations of joy. 

It is very easy for the English mind, with its well- 
developed self-esteem, to treat all this with contempt But 
this spirit has been perseveringly infused, to a great extent, 
into American politics; and the American press found 
itself compelled, with about equal sincerity, to flatter the 
Irish and bespatter with abuse everything English. Uni- 
versal sufirage and the ballot, it is amply proved by- 
American experience, result in the predominance of.one 
or more factions — a minority of the people p? 
against the majority by professional politicians. 
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The following cxti-nct will give some idea of the sort of 
game that politics liad become; of the intricacy of political 
combinations, and of the part played by the Irish. It ia 
intimated that some wire-pulling is going on between 
certain party managers, wliicb may end in selling the Irisli 
to the Know-Notliings : — 

The "Wliiga got back to power in 1853, bnt had a short lease 
of it, tlio Know- Nothings haying stopped in under Governor 
Gardner, and held possession for three years ; at the expiration of 
which they had to disappear before that interesting and consistent 
combination, the Black- Bepublicans, wtoao party creed embraced 
the abolition of slavery, the endowment of the negroes with 
all the rights and privileges of citizenship, and the diBfraachise- 
ment of all white men not bom upon the soil, or who professed 
the Catholic faith. This party, with Governor Banks, formerly 
a Democrat, and a warm lover of the " exile from Erin," is now 
ia power. It ia the Eiirongeat poUtieal organization in the State, 
bnt probably not strong enough to stand up against a thorough 
union and co-operafjon between the Democrats, the defeated and 
disappointed Gardner Know-Nothings, and the sixteen or twenty 
thousand Old Line Whigs, who are not now, whatever they may 
have been in 18i4, much exercised in spirit in regard to the 
foreign vote. 

The reader will see from this that a politician needed to 
have the head-piece of a Morphy or Paulsen to watch all 
the moves of tlie political game played on the vast board 
of the United States. 

Wo do not consider the Old Line "Whigs as being in the 
market. The great bulk of the ex-Whig party were Know- 
Nothings and Abolitionists to the heart's core For 

fifteen years they stood upon the principle of "no more Slave 
States " — a principle which carried in its train the ultimate sub- 
ordination of the Slave States to the Free States ; — a principle 
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now pat forth with distinct prominence hr the Black Bflpnliliestts, 
iriio, in this paiiicnUo' at least, are entitled to the csedit sf 
calling things by their right names. The Black Bepnhlieaii par^t 
or Banks party, is the largest in number, bat does not ^»"^»*^ 
a miyority of the Yoters. The Democratic party is now the nest 
in point of number. The Crardncr Enow-Xothings, or anti-Banki 
men, are not, as an organization, a national party; and the 
national Know-Nothings and the national lYhigs nnited would by 
no means be strong enough to OTeroome the Bankaites. B^ 
uniting with the Democratic party, the Bepublicans maj lie 
ousted. But how is that union to be effected ? The old lilliigi 
can unite with the DemoeratSy as there is now no eontn^liiig 
practical question in the way, if they are sincere ; but liow ii 
it with the Know-Nothings ? 

It is notcworthj that the publications from which I liare 
taken the preceding extracts, to illnstrate, especially^ the 
anti-English ^irit of the American Irish, display in their 
stories and matter generally less of the sensation style €>f 
literature than similar publications addressed to En^ish and 
American readers. This is not what one would expecL 

It has been said that the descendants of the Irish are 
absorbed into, and become assimilated to, the rest of 
the American native-bom population. After many obaer- 
Tations as to the actual &ct, and also rel^-ing upon 
the doctrine that different races have different innate 
peculiarities, I am satisfied that the descendants of Celts 
remain Celts and produce Celtic tendencies. They may 
not remain Roman Catholics, nor out-door labourers ; but 
in views, principles, and tendencies, they do not become 
the same as the An^^o-Saxon. I believe it will even be 
found that no very extensive amalgamation of the races 
has as jet taken place m An^o-Saxon America. 
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This much, liowever, is certain, that the welfare of the 
Northern States imperatively demands that the undue 
influence of the Irish in American politics should cease. 
No country can flourish under a system which diverts so 
large a portion of its political energies into anti-national 
designs and interests. The Irish in the Northern States 
are more sincerely the enemies of England than they are 
the friends of their adopted country. I suppose no re- 
spectable Irishman will assert that tlie honour, interest, 
and safety of their new domicile would be weighed for 
a moment by hia fellow-countrymen aud their leaders, if an 
opportunity occurred for pluugini^ the States into a war 
with hated England. This ia a difficulty demanding the 
earnest consideration of the native Americans of the 
North; if they cannot overcome it, they will live in a 
house divided against itself. 

I know the sophistry that ia used on this sabject. We 
live in days when there arc thousands of speakers who can 
argue in. any direction on any subject, and put things in 
a way to suit tlieir hearers, whoever tliey may he. It is 
often said by Americans that their population, hy con- 
tinuous immigration from the earliest times, now combines 
within itself all the best qualities of all nations. What 
becomes of the various bad qualities of those nations? 
By what filtering process are they left behind ? Or why 
reject the good qualities of the Chinaman, the negro, the 
Indian, by refusing to amalgamate with them ? The fact 
is, theTe is no shadow of reason for believing that a sttperioi- 
race is improved hy mingling with an inferior ; and we have 
no proof that two distinct races have ever been benefited 
bi/ amalgamation. It has been shown by Dr. Knox that 
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hybrid breeds of men either die out, or return to o 
the parent stocks. 

The original Red -man is almost exterminated from Nort 
America; he is about apparently to " disappear "—hoifl 
much there is in the choice of terms! — without havin^4 
excite<l much sympathy or virtuous indignation, lie oncfti 
seemed to be in a fair way to disappear also from Soutitfl 
America, before the Spanish immigration ; but 
Spaniard amalgamated, and now is likely to bo lost i 
the returning and increasing numbers of the native popib 
lation. Witli the principal exception of Brazil, SoutI 
America ia undoubtedly returning to its aboriginal coudi 
tion. Is it possible that long-continued civil wars, mutuu 
devastations, the supremacy of mobs, the removal i 
destruction of capital, the stoppage of commerce and ii 
gration, the oppression of moral and intellectual superiority^ 
epidemic monomanias, and other causes co-operating| 
might, in time, degrade some, or all, of th^it^ Unite 
States to the condition of Mexico, of Centr 
South America ? It is only a few years ■ 
talked, and boasted, and prophesied of 1 
statesmen and philosophers j 
grandly and confidently i 
States did after tlieir Mexics 

• When Canning, who " w 
thronghout the globe." ia Ihe je\ 
Biltain of the iadependcnec of the 
Spain SB piut of her (lotniniona, hu 
cxinlcnco to redress the balance of th 
AUianee was triumphant in Europe, 
the establishment of those young n 
What have Ihej done — what are th. 
Statesmen and politicians must study 
to commit socli fbllieB oe the lute Fl. 
Mexico. 
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However, in this land of sudden and unexpected 
changes, it is not impossible that the Irish may come 
to see the foUj and injustice of their unceasing hostility 
to England. Nothing would tend so certainly to produce 
this desirable reaction as a serious determination to im«* 
prove their own condition in their adopted country. 

Yet, with all their weight and influence in the Northern 

States, the Irish Catholics are not satisfied — nor have they 

any reason to be. With their much-talked-of vote I fear 

they have done little for themselves, and less for their 

new country ; while it has brought upon them the dislike 

and jealousy of the native-born American 2 witness the 

Know-Nothing party. An organ of the Roman Catholics, 

the TahUty said : — 

Under a Liberal Government a numerous class, defined by 
religious ideas or peculiar customs, should be represented accord* 
ing to their numbers. This is said to be a Liberal Government ; 
the Catholics of the United States are upward of three millions 
strong. Where are their representatives ? 

A curious result of miscellaneous voting. For my part, 
I acknowledge no expediency, no sense, no justice in the 
principle of representing mere numbers; except under 
peculiar circumstances, as a rude temporary arrangement. 
Whether the three millions of Roman Catholics should, 
as such, be otherwise represented than they now are 
under the heterogeneous numbers system of vpting, is 
another affair, and an important question. I would call 
the reader's attention to the next sentence, as uninten- 
tional evidence of the degrading nature of the ** initia- 
tion process " through which the political aspirant has to 
pass : — 
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Catholics of a certain intellectual stature will not stoop to 
undergo the initiation process which is the " open Sesame " to n 
political career, and those who do can seldom be trusted to the 
extent of their ability, which is small indeed. If we wish to bare 
a fiur share in tbe political, as in the social life of this great 
nation, if we hope to have onrselves felt or respected beyond Qi« 
rims of city ballot-bozes, if we would do ever so little to show lunr 
light principles might remove gnarls in onr Federal p<dilies and 
give a Cbristian tone to our Legislation, we will not rest satiafiad 
until ne have at least one han whom we ean point to en^ibaticallj 
as tbe contingent of the Catholic body to tbe representative intel- 
lect of tbe coontry. 

This testimonj by Irish witnesses will help the British 
reader to believe and to onderstand that, Dotwitiistaiidiiig 
all their votjng and their patent ballot-bozes and their 
universal suffrage, so called, fA« best portion of the Amtnean 
people, the tettled, working, and producing elaaies, are vir- 
tually unrepreienied. 

The excellent men who organized tbe political system of 
the United States, expected things to tnm ont qnite other- 
wise than this. They tboaght that the citizens generally 
night be relied upon to use prodently and intelligenUy 
their political power, out of a regard to their own interests^ 
as well aa from better motives. They expected that at 
least a sufficient majority of the sovereign people woald 
make it their business to watch and unilerstand public 
affairs and public men, and that thus the government of J 
the country would be the result of the common sense t 
common interests of all classes, and be administered I 
the yriaeBt and best men of the community. Nothing m 
more reasonable: the theory s^sfied most of the wis 
and best men then living. But as so often hi 
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theory broke down when it come to be put into practice. 
One old-established well-known truth, ' familiar to every 
one, and having very much to do with the question, had 
been entirely overlooked : namely, the truth expressed in 
the popular saying. What is everybody's business, is 
nobody's business. 

L,Industrious men had little time or inclination to study 
politics in the proper sense of the word. The wise govern- 
ment of a country certainly demands as mucli care and 
serious thought and steady application of mind as almost 
any other business; and those who were bent on their 
own concerns, in fighting their way up in society, and 
studying the immediate welfare of their own fiimilies, had no 
time to study the conduct of statesmen, or to think to any 
useful purpose upon such dry matters as are embraced in 
the "dismal science" of political economy. So the bulk 
of the community only took part in affairs of state under 
the infiuence of some personal consideration, or for the 
sake of mental diversion and excitement, ivitliout studying 
the public welfare, almost totally uninstructed indeed in 
the first principles, or secondary either, of political and 
social science. J 

Still, an orderly and industrious community, with Anglo- 
Saxon heads on their shoulders, would be able to get 
along with very little government, making mistakes now 
and tlien as to men and measures, then discovering them, 
taught by experience, and setting them right. But things 
gradually changed for the worse. t_Fhe highly important 
business of politics, vitally concerning everybody, but 
really honestly and thoroughly attended to by almost 
nobody, gradually fell more and more into the hands of a 
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set of men who found that the management of the business 
could be made to pay. Numbers of men found political 
life much more pleasant and interesting than the ordinary 
modes of making a living. It called into exercise the 
gambling and sporting propensities^ the love of opposition 
and excitement^ which are often strongest in those most 
averse to steady industry and to that drudgery which 
every honest working man — ^whether he labours with his 
brain or his hands, or with both together — must go through. 
An indefinite, but real, class of politicians arose; the 
institutions of the country, the constant changes and 
elections, made a great deal of political work; politics 
became an actual profession — a very liberal one, since 
anybody could enter it who could make a speech, talk 
plausibly, and go among the people, drinking with one, 
arguing with another, and generally serve his party, 
without being over particular. The word politics entirely 
lost its original meaning, and signified party tactics. A 
man might be an active and leading politician, without 
having studied for one hour any of the subjects involved 
in all good government. J 

Thus, although the United States had at starting, 
perhaps, as fine a population, as to their origin, their 
bravery, their habits, and general circumstances, as any 
country in the world could boast of, great corruptions and 
most dangerous dissensions soon threatened the welfare 
and existence of the Union ; which was, indeed, founded 
mainly for self-defence, and was kept together more by 
fear than by the strength or wisdom of its constitution, 
^s foreigners of all sorts fi:om Europe, souia -of. a vcgy 
bad sort, came over in co 
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bringing with them a larger than average share of 
intellect and energy, hut, if anything, a smaller amount 
of morality than belonged to the general character of the 
counti'ies they left, and to that of the people amidst whom 
they sought life and liberty, botti of which in many cases 
they had forfeited ; — as this foreign population increased, 
and cities grew in size and influence, good government 
became more impracticable, and yet more needed. 

And wlicn one considers the heterogeneous composition 
of the people, the sovereign people, in the Northern States, 
it is surprising that the governments of the several States 
are so well carried on as their great increase in wealth and 
population prove tbera to b§J wiiile the fact of the exist- 
ence of the Federal Government, extending over such 
vast regions, can only be understood by consulting the 
attractive power of the public treasury, the charms and 
advantages of a scat in Congress, the innumerable offices 
in the gift of the President, all centred at Washington, 
making it a sort of Mecca to any one who had served the 
party in power. 

Native-born Americans, cherishing a half-concealed 
contempt and dislike for the foreigner ; Germans, a 
powerful, distinct people of themselves — liking the Yankee 
as little as he likes them^having their own leaders, press, 
and political organizations ; Irishmen, forming a still more 
independent sub-nationality ; Danes, Norwegians, Swedes, 
Frenchmen, Italians, Scotchmen ; last and least, English- 
men ; besides various crude " isms," whose advocates are 
ready to sacrifice all their party views for the sake of 
pushing along their respective favourite hobbies : this 
greater portion of this body also kept in a state of chronic 
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excitement and irritation; the vast political machinery, 
or competing machines rather, always at work, conduct- 
ing or preparing for elections, employing a considerable 
number of hands, many of them educated or preparing for 
the law, but practising politics. Such has the population 
of the Northern States now become — an aggr^ation of 
people, not a nation. 

It is easy to be seen that in such a state of things, able, 
thoughtfol, honest, and experienced men, who have the 
moral and intellectual qualifications for statesmanship, will 
be kept more and more in the background, and mere 
spouters will be most applauded, and occupy the front 
of the political platform. Every election is entirely 
managed by the party leaders, fheir stafis and subordinates 
of all grades; and no citizen can succeed in, or even enter 
upon, public life, without becoming a member of the political 
profession, and conforming to all its usages. Public meet- 
ings, committees, conventions, canvasses, speechifyings, 
newspaper influences — all these form part of the process 
through which he has to go, and in which, indeed, consists 
his education for his calling. Above all, he must stick to 
his party — ^whatever it does, whatever any of its members 
may do. Such is the system which has resulted in the 
moumfbl fact that at this moment the people despise and 
detest the rulers they heve elected, and, among all their 
public men, have not one in whose ability and integrity 
any considerable number of them place any confidence. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

United Stales Afaolitionista — Clasliing; Theoiy and Pi-actito— Aboliiionist 
Meeting — Desire for Disunion — Eqnalilj — Woman's Kiglilfi — "Free 
Love " — Daniel Wetatcr — WondoU Phillips — Majcmtj- ruled by a Email 
Minoriij. 

When, in the year 1776, the American colonies of Great 
Britain seceded from the mother-country, the colonists, it 
may he fairly said, were all Aholitionists — from Washing- 
ton downwards — slave-holding Abolitionista : that is, &I1 
looked upon slavery, then existing in almost every State, 
as inconsistent with the unfortunate asaei-tion in the De- 
claration of Independence, that all humau beings were 
horn fi'ee and equal, and with an iiialieiiahle riglit to life, 
Uherty, and the pursuit of happiness. I say unfortu- 
nate, because the assertion is so glaringly and vitally 
untrue. 

But though Washington, Jefferson, Pranklin, and 
Americans generally, who fought for and established the 
United States, were in those days, strictly speaking, 
Aholitionists, it must not ho supposed that they had much 
ill common with the Abolitionists of later days, who have 
zealously and bitterly reviled and denounced, and finally 
dissolved, the Union. 

The history of Abolitionism is very interesting and 
instructive, though by do mams pleasing; for it shows 

' IS— 3 
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how cant and monomania may for a time triumph, and 
how a persevering one-idea few may, in a demo* 
cracy, coerce an opposing majority of vastly superior 
numbers. 

In 1848, and for some years afler. Abolitionism, as an 
aggressive faction, was quite an insignificant and con- 
temptible little party — much to my surprise ; for what I 
had read in England had led me to expect that it was, as 
to numbers, a formidable, popular movement : just as in 
the United States many sincerely believe that the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society has aided and encouraged 
American Abolitionism to bring about the present conflict^ 
and that in so doing, it, the British Anti-Slavery organiza- 
tion, has been supported by the British aristocracy and 
Government, with a view to destroy the great American 
Republic. 

Nor has genuine Abolitionism — that is, an acknowledg- 
ment of negro equality — ever made any progress in the 
United States. The only change it has produced is a 
strong desire to get rid of the negro altogether, as an 
anomaly and a nuisance — to send him to Central America, 
to Africa, or after the Red Indian — anywhere, out of the 
white man's way. The only sense in which the Northerr 
people are Abolitionists, is that they would willingly abolisl: 
negro slavery by abolishing the negro — at least, from theii 
part of the world- 
Yet the Abolitionists, by sticking to each other and U 
their one idea, by sacrificing to it all other State and 
Federal considerations, and being always ready to give 
their vote and influence to the party that would go farthest 
with them, have succeeded in producing effects mon- 
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atrously disproportionate to their numbers ; giving to the 
world a terrible lesson as to one of the great weaknesses 
of a nominal democracy. Imagine the Peace Pai'ty in 
England to succeed in controlling the Government of the 
British Empire by a series of manosuvres and intrigues : 
such a triumph is that which the heterogeneous Aboli- 
tionist party has actually achieved over the Government 
and people of the United States. 

I attended one of their meetings in the Tabernacle — a 
large chapel in Broadway, New York — in May, 1857. 
The audience consisted principally of women and children, 
with a few white men, some Quakers and Quakeresses, and 
here and there a coloured person ; all, it seemed, native- 
born Americans, or United States people, to speak more 
definitely. Mr. Garrison was President — an honest man, I 
believe, but unfortunate in that his mind seems to have stuck 
at the assertion in the Declaration of Independence that all 
men are born free and equal. To question that assertion 
has never occurred to him ; to do so would be to upset alt 
his notions of right and wrong. 

A Mr. Eoss rose and said that he thought their fathers, 
in forming the Government, had done wickedly, and their 
children were now reaping tlie fruits of their wickedness. 
They entered into a compact with the slave power. George 
Washington, Jefferson, and the other leading men, acted 
Jesuitically. He prayed for the hour when the Govern- 
ment should be dashed to pieces. Then the slaves would 
twist their masters' necks, 

Mrs. Abby Kelly Eoster was glad that the slave power 
had succeeded in Kansas (the Macchiavellienne) — meaning 
that such success would exasperate the North, and, by 
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embittering sectional hatred, promote her very philan- 
thropic designs. 

The Union had no friends. " As to the word Union,** 
said one, " they all knew it was a political catchword ; it 
was equivalent to the word * loyalty ' in monarchies, which 
makes men think themselves patriots when they are only 
flunkeys." 

Another read some resolutions, in which was intro- 
duced the expression used by some one else — ** I would, 
in God's name, say. Give us a Palmetto man always, 
and for ever, because where there is a Palmetto man 
there is always a will" (South Carolina is the Pal* 
metto State — a noteworthy acknowledgment of Southern 
superiority). 

Mr. Garrison thought their prospects gloomy. The 
people had no conscience. His only hope was in the 
destruction of the blood-stained Union. 

Mr. Edmund Quincey wished for the dissolution of the 
Union, that Massachusetts might right her own wrongs j 
she could easily send ships to Charleston and lay it in 
ashes. Any State in the Union would contract at a low 
figure to whip South Carolina ; Massachusetts could do it 
with one hand tied behind her back. 

A runaway slave spoke ; he would rather see the slaves 
emancipated by insurrection than by any other means. 
He saw some did not like this remark — a friend was, he 
saw, snapping his eyes at him, ready to pounce upon him 
like a tiger on a lamb ; nevertheless, that was what he 
longed ta see. 

True, all this is folly. But folly is not to be despised ; 
especially in a corrupt miscellaneous Democracy. The 
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utterers of this folly were respectable, more or less edu- 
cated, well-meaning people ; they have dissolved the 
Union, and enriched the soil of the South with the 
blood and bodies of a quarter of a million of men in 
their prime. Folly, errors, or fanaticism, deserve con- 
sideration, seeing how great a share they have in human 
affairs. 

Those whose negromania brought about disunion were 
continually crying for it, till it really came, and now they 
are as rabidly crying for re-union. As I wish to 'leave 
no doubt on reasonable and cautious minds as to my leading 
assertions, I insert the following advertisement of about 
this date : — 

Call for a Northern Convention.— Whereas it must be 
obYious to all that the American Union is constantly becoming 
more and more divided, by Slavery, into two distinct and antago- 
nistic nations, between whom harmony is impossible, and even 
ardmary intercourse is becoHUBgdangeLs;/ 

And whereas Slaveiy has now gaiaed entire control over the 
three branches of onr National Goyemment, Executive, Judicial, 
and Legislative ; has so interpreted the Constitution as to deny 
the right of Congress to establish freedom even in the Territories, 
and by the same process has removed all legal protection &om 
a large portion of the people of the Free States, and has inflicted, 
at many times and places, outrages &r greater than those which 
OTur others rose in arms to repel ; 

And whereas there seems no probability that the fdtnre will^ 
in these respects, be different from the past, under existing 
State relations ; 

The undersigned respectfully invite their fellow-citizens of the 
Free States to meet in Convention, at Cleveland, Ohio, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, October 28 and 29, 1857, to consider 
Ihe practicability, probability, and expediency of a separation of 
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tbc Free and Slave States, and to take such other measures as the 
condition of the times may require. 

Committee of Arrangements. 

Thos. W. Higginson, Wendell Phillips, 
F. W. Bird, Daniel Mann, 

William Lloyd Garrison, 

Joseph A. Rowland, Secretary, 

More than 6,400 names have been appended to this call, repre- 
senting every Free State but California, 

I should be sorry to be understood as stigmatizing all 
these men as mere partisans^ or unconscious hypocrites. 
Many of them finding the evils nearest to them too trouble- 
some to deal with, have turned their attention to undenia- 
ble wrongs and sufferings connected with negro slavery ; 
and (to use the words of Daniel Webster, uttered in the 
same debate on Slavery and California, on which Mr. 
Seward's previously quoted speech was given) when such 
questions come to be discussed especially in religious 
bodies, and from a sectarian point of view, too many will 
be found with whom things are either absolutely wrong or 
absolutely right: — men who, with clear perceptions, as 
they think, of their own duty, do not see how too hot a 
pursuit of one duty may involve them in the violation 
of others; or how too warm an embracement of one trutli 
may lead them to disregard other equally important 
truths ; who deal with morals as they might with mathe- 
matics, and think that right may be distiftguished from 
wrong with all the precision of an algebraical equation. 
Such men come to think that nothing is good but what is 
perfectly good ; that there are no compromises to be made 
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in deference to differences of opinions ; no niodiScations on 
account of circumstances or difficulties. 

I very much regret that I have been obliged in these 
pages to present too generally the least pleasant aspect of 
United States affairs and character to the British reader. 
Ko counti-y has provided greater minds ; and when its brief 
history from the Kevolution to the Dissolution shall be 
written, it will perhaps be seen that they have done great 
things. Of the statesmen above quoted, the two-idea'd but 
eloquent Wendell Phillips says, " I dispute the value of 
the Union ; I do not bL'lieve in it. Grant all it claims as 
the parent of leealth, it has not produced men. Daniel 
Webster said that the virtue of the colonial institutions 
was that they produced Washington. The sin of the 
Union is that it manufactured Webster. Carlyle says the 
test of Governments is the men they make. Where are 
our men ? " Here Mr. P. paused for a reply, but none of 
bis friends seized the opporttmity of suggesting that he 
was one of them. The fact is, there are too many merely 
clever men in the United States : hence, of late years 
they have talked about an empire on which to employ 
their superabundant ability. 

Garriion'a Liberator was one of the leading and most 
thorough organs of the old true Abolitionists — the honest 
Abolitionist3j it is but just to say, who declared their prin- 
ciples, and stuck to them through thick and thin. The 
motto of this Liberator declared the United States Consti- 
tution to be " a covenant with death and a league with 
hell." When Abolitionists had brought about tlie dis- 
union it desired, and dissolved tlie league it had so 
bitterly hated ; and while the North are still striving 
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madly by force to restore that Union, that motto is with- 
drawn. 

• Th. ^ for di.™io„ ™ rai^ r^ry ^ly. d»o.t „ 
soon as the Union documents were dry, and sometimes by 
much stronger men and cliques than those who have been 
the tools of Mr. Seward. Respectable sensible people, 
with a few exceptions, smiled knowingly at the cry, and 
when the wolf really did come, they could not and would 
not see it. 

The people of the United States have had warnings 
enough of the ruin threatening their Union. But they 
would not hear ; they scorned to pause and consider : they 
trusted in their money and their numbers, in 'cuteness and 
the almighty dollar. 

In the beginning of 1850 the Boston Liberator, the 
organ of the Abolitionists of that section of the land of 
steady habits but most unsettled mind, recommended that 
no time should be lost in getting up petitions — the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts being then in session — 

1st. For the secession of Massachusetts from the Union, 
that being a political, moral, and religious duty, for the 
neglect of which " damnation is certain." 

2nd. For the abolition of all legal enactments concerning 
the observance of the or a Sabbath, and for more religious 
liberty. 

3rd. For the abolition of that hideous and abortive 
instrument of punishment, the gallows. 

[And yet these rose-water enthusiasts would regard & 
negro insurrection as an occasion on which they might 
piously sing, *^ Oh 1 let us be joyful."] 

4th. For political equality before the law, without regard 
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to sex ; because the women of the State, being made to pay 
taxes, and being amenable to its criminal laws, onght to 
have a vote, and to be eligible to office. 

5th. For political eqaality before the law, without regard 
to age, of children, criminals, lunatics, idiots, they paying 
taxes indirectly, and being bound by the law ; above all, 
being human beings, born free and equal, one as good as 
another, with the inaJienablo rights of man — of humanity, 
that is — or else the theory announced in our Declai-a,tion 
of Independence is all bosh, [This 5th, no doubt, would 
have been recommended, bat it was necessary to draw an 
arbitrary line somewhere.] 

All this is but the logical result of the dogma of human 
equality ; whicli, indeed, even Mr. Garrison has never had 
the courage to urge to its full consequences. 

Others are bolder and more consistent, and follow out 
more fully and faitbtully the equality and " higher law " 
principles laid down by such men as Garrison, Greeley, and 
Seward. 

"Free Love" is but a logical amplification of these 
principles. The reader has, no doubt, heard of this little 
sect, of which the following paragraphs will give him, 
perhaps, a sufficient knowledge. They are from a sort of 
Declaration of Independence, called forth by discussions 
held among the less advmiced and mere common respectable 
members of the community, as to the best means of ridding 
their neighbourhood of the " Free Lovers," who had esta- 
blished themselves at a place in the West, called Berlin. 
The fair rebel is, or was, editor of the Age of Freedom. 

Bom in Berlin, I eonaider myself " naturalized," feel I have 
the privileges of u " native American," and I expect to remain 
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here. Thinking as I must on all subjects ; acting as my highest 
conyictions impel me on all occasions ; advocating such faith and 
snch life as is good to me always, I expect still to remain. 
Bejecting all religious dogmas ; repudiating all arbitrary marriage 
bonds ; believing in no government save the ever acting laws 
of all being — I shall utter my thoughts as I am moved — ^and 
shall utter them here. Scorning that purity manufactured by 
legal force — despising that virtue based only on the opinion of 
the world — ^the truth I feel shall not be stifled in my sonl, 
anywhere on God's earth. 

Seeing clearly that woman, as well as man, has the natoral 
right to the fullest action of all the faculties and passions of the 
soul; that she must be self-owned and self- whole; that her 
womanhood and maternal relations should be sacredly held in her 
own hands: — ^I bid her keep herself — ^never become a slave— 
never yield to the mercenary obligations of the marriage-bond ; 
but accept alone the truest life up-welling in her own soul ; letting 
a wise lovingness be ever the only parent power that shall give 
her a child ; and despite threats, despite churches and priesthood^ 
despite the howling of the rabble, and the unlawful persecutions 
of legalized power, despite misrepresentations, and calumny, and 
abuse, and vilification, this truth will I proclaim from my native 
hill-tops, and send it reverberating through the valleys where my 
childhood wandered. I shall still sit among the orchard blooms 
that draped my cradle ; they shall give their fragrance to my life, 
and shroud my grave with the rose-hued mantle ; and yet that 
life shall be lived unuttered ; that grave shall be no coward's 
tomb. The scented slopes, where my childhood's winged hours 
went by, are still to give their sweetness and their sunshine to my 
riper years ; and the mother's love and the fjEither's smile are still 
to be mine for the faith they have in their child ; and yet more 
for the supremer faith in Truth. 

All this is but the natural and logical consequence of 
the assertion of the principles of absolute human equality^ 
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and the still more dangerous doctrine that each individual 
conscience is superior to the law of the land when the two 
conflict. Under such disorganizing dogmas, so unhappy, 
and discontented with themselves and their environments, 
are numbers of the Northern people, that every novelty 
and well-puffed quackery finds a fair field among them, 
and a better chance of success than in any other English- 
speaking community. 

It is a paradoxical fact, that while the genuine Yankee 
population — I use the term, not in its Southern and offen- 
sive sense, but aa the Massachusetts man accepts and uses 
it — that is, tlie people of the five New England States, are 
in their everyday life pre-eminently of an acute, calcu- 
lating, practical, cautious, secretive character; and, to a 
stranger's observation, deficient in enthusiasm, wanting 
even in warmth of social affection, and altogether a hard, 
dry, unamiable, money-loving race, compared with the 
rest of the Caucasian world ; yet New England is the 
great nursery of extravagances and delusions that have 
arisen, or flourished, and spread in the United States. 
Extremes follow extremes. The puritanical restraints on 
social life produce a tendency to reaction, which impels 
the weaker minds to find excitement of some kind. 

Ehhn Burritt, the learned blacksmith, who knows sixty 
or seventy languages, but who is very ignorant of human 
nature, a benevolent man, full of good intentions, sought 
to unite all parties and both sections of his country in a 
fair, humane, peaceful, and honourable plan for compen- 
sating the Southerners disposed to emancipate their slaves. 
"Union for Emancipation and Emancipation for Union," 
Was his motto, and he started with these views the North 
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and South journal and a National Emancipation Societj. 
I need not say his plan fell to the ground; although 
everybody he spoke to on the subject^ I believe, highly 
approved of his scheme. 

For every disease a remedy may be proposed, and prove 
worse than the disease itself. Below what we thought fhe 
lowest depth a still lower deep opens. We have often but 
a choice of evils, each great and almost imbearable, all 
hard to choose among; the least evil being the greatest 
good. In human affairs very often bad is the best, as the 
saying is, and it is hard to imagine a condition of things 
which could not be worse. These are mere truisms ; but 
these truisms are apt to be forgotten. Common expe- 
rience says, let well alone ; but it is also often best to let 
iU alone for a time — ^to suffer wrong, and silently see 
injustice. For, in many respects, this world of ours is 
a very hard, unmanageable, and imperfectly understood 
world — quite a different one from what each of us thiiaks 
he would make, if he had the power, — seeing no necesaitj 
for human misery. Practically, indeed, in their owb 
affairs, men seldom forget these truths ; it is only when 
judging or advising others, that they become impracticably 
transcendental 

The history of this once despised Abolition parly should 
be studied by all those who would Americanize British or 
any other institutions. By sacrificing everything else to 
their one object, namely, the destruction of negroHsIaverir 
in the Southern States, they succeeded in setting the 
North and South against each other. But their principle 
made no progress. The mass of the N<»rthera people 
would at this moment be delighted to get xid of AegDoes 
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and Abolitionists together ; more especially of the latter. 
Still, tlie Abolitionists stuck to their one idea. They 
■watched and studied the political game — they under- 
wtood the working of their country's institutions ; and the 
Miiilions of the North, with all their boasted education, 
intelligence, freedom, free speech, free press, and so forth, 
Itave found tliemselves somehow fighting for a party and 
principles with which they had no sympathy : to which, in 
feet, they were strongly opposed. 

These Yankee Abolitionists would also identify their 
schemes with British West India Emancipation, and claim 
the sympathy of British anti-slavery feeling ; hut the whole 
history of the course of this country on this subject is 
the most complete rebuke of their illegal, selfish, and 
on principled proceedings. 

There ai'e some who have a good deal to answer for, in 
having taught their fellow -countrymen to form so false 
and contemptuous an opinion of the slaveholding South 
that they thought to ride over it rough-shod and easily 
triumphant. 

To all these one-idea'd meddlers the slaveholding Anglo- 
Saxon of the Confederated States can trathfuUy say, " Let 
your charity begin at home } show some wisdom in your 
own affairs, before going forth to set the world in order ; 
at least, leave me alone. In my reviled and calum- 
niated country, the black man and the white live side 
by side peacefully and mutually lielpfiil ; both increas- 
ing in numbers and well-being, both sharing in the 
benefits of civilization; and although the black man is 
etill in a very inferior condition compared with his white 
master, yet he is in a very superior condition compared 
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with that of his ancestors — his African grandfathers and 
grandmothers in their lurid Africa^ sunk in hideous 
time-immemorial abominations. Under our system, he 
runs no risk of extermination^ and enjoys the best oppor- 
tunity yet offered him of showing his capabilities; no 
longer a mere savage^ he plays an important part in the 
progress of civilization^ which elsewhere is crushing him 
out of existence." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

State Constitutions — ^New York Constitution — Theory of Equal Bights 
abandoned — Extent of State Sovereignty — Coloured People — ^Extent 
of Powers of the United States Constitution — A Treaty between Sove- 
reign States for Foreign and Inter-State Purposes — ^Fugitive Slave 
Provision in the Constitution of United States — Repudiated by Penn- 
sylvania, &c. — Constitutionality of the South — ^Written Constitution 
no Safeguard against actual Powers —Constitution of Mexico for 
Example. 

It is a considerable diflBculty, in the way of forming a 
correct public opinion on important matters, that a large 
portion of the public have a habit of skipping the dry- 
parts of the volumes they condescend to read. To arrive 
at the truth, a little such reading is often necessary^ 

The British public have heard and read a good deal 
about the Constitution of the United States. It should 
be remembered. that it is, in fact, a one-sided instrument. 
Fairly to understand the document, it should be compared 
with the Constitutions of the several States. 

After reading a Union representation of the Federal 
Constitution, an ordinary careless reader might suppose 
that the United States had a Government as centralized 
and consolidated as that of England or France; but 
each State had large powers and rights reserved. The 
following abstract of the Constitution of New York State 
may be taken as a specimen of those separate Governments 

20 
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which must be included in any complete view of the 
political system of the Republic. Having perused it, 
probably the reader will be inclined to wonder what was 
left for the Government at Washington to do. He will 
be apt to think that, whatever might be the letter of the 
law, its spirit would certainly impel a State with such a 
Constitution to judge for itself as to its own rights and 
wrongs, in case of any real or supposed attack upon its 
welfare and independence. 

Gentlemen of high position and commanding influence, 
have compared the secession of the several Southern States 
from the Union to a secession of Ireland, or even York- 
shire or Cornwall, from the British Government ; they ask, 
*^ If you commence secession, where are you to stop ? If 
the South may leave the Union, any State may leave the 
South; the west of a State may secede from the east» 
and so on." Of course, men can always argue thus in 
morals and politics; in those domains of science. Nature 
has drawn few clear, visible, straight lines. In this case, 
self-interest, self-preservation, nature, and a little common 
sense, combine to limit national powers and boundaries. 
If it be for the good of mankind, that the whole continent 
of North America should not be directed and controlled 
by an aspiring and overbearing central government at 
Washington, it surely does not follow that this compact, 
tight little island of Great Britain — ^not so large as the 
average of each of the thirty -two States forming the 
huge United States — should be divided into two or three 
kingdoms or republics. 

The United States is a sort of abstraction created by 
the independent States : they can constitutionally alter 
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its constitution^ but it cannot meddle with theirs. If 
Massachusetts should again compel its people to attend 
worship every Sunday, or make polygamy lawful, the 
United States cannot legally interfere in the matter. A 
perusal of the following document will show the nature 
and extent of the independence of the several States, and 
illustrate the great constitutional doctrine of State rights. 

The Constitution op the State op New York. 
(As revised by the Convention of 1846.) 

We, the people of the State of New York, grateful to Ahnighty 
God for our freedom, in order to secure its blessings, do establish 
this Constitution. 

The trial by jury, in all cases in which it has been heretofore 
used, shall remain inviolate for ever. 

The tree exercise and enjoyment of religious profession and 
worship, without discrimination or preference, shall for ever be 
allowed in this State to aU mankind. 

The priyilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be 
suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion the 
public safety may require its suspension. 

Eyeiy citizen may freely speak, write, and publish his senti- 
ments on all subjects, being responsible for the abuse of that 
right, and no law shall be passed to restrain or abridge the liberty 
of speech or of the press. 

In all criminal prosecutions or indictments for libels, the truth 
may be given in evidence to the jury. 

The people of this State, in their right of sovereignty, are 
deemed to possess the original and ultimate property in and to aU 
lands within the jurisdiction of the State. 

All feudal tenures of every description, with all their incidents, 
are declared to be abolished. 

All lands within this State are declared to be allodial. 

Every male citizen of the age of twenty-one years, who shall 

20—2 
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have been a citizen for ten days, and an inhabitant of tMs State 
one year next preceding any election, and for the last four months 
a resident of the county where he may offer his vote, shall be 
entitled to vote. 

But no man of colour, unless he shall have been for three years 
a citizen of this State, and for one year next preceding any 
election shall have been seised and possessed of a freehold estate 
of the value of two hundred and fifty dollars over and above 
all debts and incumbrances charged thereon, and shall have been 
actually rated and paid a tax thereon, shall be entitled to vote at 
such election. 

No person of colour shall be subject to direct taxation, unless 
he shall be seised and possessed of such real estate as aforesaid. 

This last clause is merely a conscience salve ; but it is 
an abandonment of the principles of the sovereignty of the 
people and of the rights of man — so much vaunted in 
orations and editorials: principles not clearly laid down 
in this Constitution, nor acted upon by any State of the 
Union, and entirely ignored by the United States Consti- 
tution. This clause is an adoption of the maxim that 
taxation and representation should go together. 

It w^ill be seen by these extracts that the suffrage is very 
extensive in New York State.; but many restrictions, 
conditions, and qualifications entirely set aside the imagi- 
nary " rights of man " basis, and acknowledge the right of 
the State to say who shall and who shall not have a voice in 
the making of the laws. Expediency, not abstract right, 
determines who are to have a share of political power. 
Human equality, the rights of man, the right of self- 
government, are as completely abandoned as though none 
but native Americans, with freeholds, and over fifty years 
of age, were allowed to vote. The "inalienable rights 
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of man" theory of the First French Revolution, and of 
the somewhat longer-lived United States "Declaration of 
Independence," is now practically given up, except by the 
true Abolitionists. The right divine of numbers and 
majorities to rule, sleeps for ever side by side with the 
divine right of kings, and many other cast-off errors of 
the past. The riglit of man to a voice in the making 
of the laws he is compelled to obey, is reduced to a matter 
of fitness and expediency in the United States, as much 
as in Russia. 

This New York Constitution goes on to say : — 

AU elections by the citizens shall be by Ballot. 
The Legislative power of this State shall be vested in a Senate 
and Assembly. 

The principal legal difference between these two bodies, 
which may be said to amount to nothing, is that one is 
elected by voters according to Senate districts, the other 
by the same people, but arranged or divided into Assembly 
districts. The form of the British Constitution was in the 
minds of the founders of this and of all the other Consti- 
tutions of tiie States, and of the United States Constitution 
also: it was, perhaps, impossible, even if desirable, to 
adopt the spirit of that illconsistent, unphilosophical, yet 
serviceable old system. We must not fall into the error 
of imagining that those who framed the United States 
Government had merely to ascertain the wisest and best 
system : prejudices and interests, ignorance and selfishness 
— personal, local, and public, often conflicting — existed 
then, and had to be consulted. But, to proceed : — 

No person being a Member of Congress, or holding any judicial 
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or military office nnder the United States, shall hold a seat in the 
Legislature of this State. 

The executive power shall be vested in a Governor. 

No person except a citizen of the United States shall be eligible 
to the office of Governor. 

The Governor shall be Commander-in-Chief of the militaiy and 
naval forces of the State. 

The Governor shall have the power to grant Eeprieves, Com- 
mntations, and Pardons, after conviction, for all offences except 
treason and cases of impeachment. 

A State v^hicli recognizes laws as to treason, must 
evidently be possessed of a very large amount of inde- 
pendence and sovereignty. 

Every bill which shall have passed the Senate and Assembly 
shall, before it becomes a law, be presented to the Governor ; if 
he approve, he shall sign it. [If not, then there is a mode by 
which the Legislature may make it law, without his consent.] 

There shall be a court of appeals, composed of eight judges, 
of whom four shall be elected by the electors of the State for 
eight years [by the people, the voters, that is], and four selected 
from the class of justices of the supreme court having the shortest 
time to serve. 

There shall be a supreme court, having general jurisdiction in 
law and equity. [Elected also by the people, divided into judicial 
districts.] 

Any male citizen of the age of twenty-one years, of good moral 
character, and who possesses the requisite qualifications of learning 
and ability, shall be entitled to admission to practise in all the 
courts of this State. 

The State is divided into counties, and a county judge 
is elected by the voters, holding ofBce for four years. 

The electors of the several towns elect justices of the 
peace, verbose term of office is four years. 
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Tribunals of conciliatiozi may be establisliedy to which recourse 
might be had by mutual consent* 

In certain cases the State may contract debts, not exceeding in 
all one million of dollars, except to suppress insurrection or to 
repel invasion, then ad libitum. 

Corporations or associations for banking purposes may be formed 
under general laws only. 

The Legislature shall have no power to pass any law sanction* 
ing, directly or indirectly, the suspension of specie payments by 
any person, association, or corporation issuing bank notes. 

The Legislature shall require ample security for the redemption 
in specie of all bills or notes circulated as money. 

The Militia of this State shall at all times hereafiier be armed 
and disciplined, and in readiness for service. [The Governor is 
Commander-in-Chief.] 

Captains, subalterns, and non-commissioned officers shall be 
chosen by the written votes of the members of their respective 
companies. 

Field officers of regiments and separate battalions by the 
written votes of the commissioned officers of the rcE^ective regi- 
ments and separate battalions, and so on. 

The Governor, shall nominate, and with the consent of the 
Senate appoint, all major-generals and the commissary-general 
and others. 

The commissioned officers of the militia shall be ^commissioned 
by the Governor. 

All officers of the State, except a few of very inferior duties, 
have to swear or make affirmation to *' support the Constitution 
of the United States and the Constitution of the State of New 
York." 

This Constitution shall be in force from and including the first 
day of January, 1847. 

Done in Convention, at the Capitol, in the City of Albany, the 
ninth day of October, in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-six, and of the Lidependence of the United States of 
America the seventy-first. 
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Provision was made in the following manner for ascer- 
taining the sense of the people as to adopting this Con- 
stitution : — 

Form of the ballot to be used by those electors who vote for 
the Constitution as proposed to be amended — 

Constitution. — Amended Constitution — Yes. 
Tot those against the proposed new Constitution — 

Constitution. — ^Amended Constitution — No. 

At the same time, the people were called on to decide 
upon the political condition of the coloured people by 
ballot : — 

Constitution : SuflErage. — ^Equal suffirage to coloured persons — ^Yes. 

And a similar ballot, ending " No." I guess the noes 
had it Finally, said the Convention : — 

If the Constitution now proposed be adopted the happiness and 
progress of the people of this State will, under God, be in their 
own hands. 

Albany, October 9, 1846. 

It will be seen from this Constitution how large a share 
of sovereignty was reserved by this State when it and its 
sister States established the Federal or General Government 
at Washington. After reading it one might be puzzled as 
to what the United States could find to do in a State 
so well provided for; and certainly, were the President 
and Congress suddenly to vanish, the business of the 
several States would seem to be in no danger of any great 
damage or interruption. In fact, the duties and proper 
objects of the Congress at Washington were few and 
clear, though important; but the political machinery by 
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which it was supported was wasteful, clumsy, and, for its 
proper work, inefficient A great error the American 
Congress fell into was the fancying itself a British Parlia- 
ment 

All that the United Slates Government lias to do, all 
that it has a right to meddle with, is laid down in 
Section VIII. of the Constitution of the United States. 
The true theory of the Union evidently was, that the 
Congress at Washington was a Congress or Council of the 
States for the management of their foreign and inter-state 
affairs : each State retaining its full sovereignty in all 
domestic matters. Just as France and England might 
appoint a council and make an agreement for certain 
international purposes. Clause 3 of this section of the 
United States Constitnlion gives Congress power — 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations and among tlie 
BGveral States, and with the Indian tribes. 

4. To eBtablisb a unifonn rule of naturalization, and oniform 
laws on the sahject of bankniptcics. 

6. To coin money, regnlate the value thereof, and of foreign 
coin ; and fix the standard of weights and measnres. 

7. To establish post-offices and post-roads. 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by 
securing, for limited times, to authors and inventors the eKclnsivo 
right to their respective writings and discoveries, 

10. To define and punish pirauies and felonies committed on 
the high seas, and offences against the law of nations. 

11, To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal. 
12. To raise and support armies. 13. To provido and main- 
tain a navy. 15. To provide for calling forth tho militia to 
support the laws of the Union, repel invasion, &c. 
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Clause 16 shows the State jealousy of the United 
States Government : — 

16. To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the 
mihtia, and for governing such part of them as may be employed 
in the service of the United States, reserving to the States 
respectively the appointment of the officers. 

Each State also must have a Republican form of 
government, which amounts to nothing; and an important 
clause relates to fugitive slaves. 

For these purposes — ^to perform these few functicms — 
Congress is empowered : — 

1« To levy and collect taxes, duties, imports, and excises, to 
pay the dehts, and provide for the common defence and general 
welfiEure of the United States. 

The term " general welfare " ought not to have been 
allowed in a document so definitely and particularly enu- 
merating the powers it granted. The rest of the Constitu- 
tion merely relates to the means of carrying out these few 
objects. An amendment was added declaring that — 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constita- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 

And another, with a similar view of guarding the States 
against the United States : — 

The enmneration in the Constitution of certain rights shall not 
be constrained to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 

All these objects, for which the Constitution was formed, 
and for which alone, if it confined itself to its duties. Con- 
gress meets, are such as any two or mcHre independent 
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States or rations may at any time agree to settle and 
regulate by treaty, for the promotion of peace and civiliza- 
tion. Probably, several of these objects will be considered 
by a congress of some of the European States, before 
many years have passed, 

Is it not clear, from this enumeration of the powers of 
the Federal Government, that the sole use and duty of 
that Government was to regulate, so far as the Constitution 
gave it power, foreign and iuter-state affairs only? The 
Government at Washington has nothing to do with, is in 
no way responsible for, the laws or doings of any State, so 
long as the few Federal functions are not interfered with ; 
and, of course, each State is still more independent of 
each and all other States. • New York, for instance, may 
establiali the feudal system with regard to land ; and its 
neighbour, Connecticut, may carry out by law the most 
complete agrarianism or communism. There is no power 
that can legally interfere in either case. They are as in- 
dependent in all domestic matters as France and England. 
The United States constitution is but a treaty between 
Sovereign States. 

One principal aim of the combination of the several 
weak and young States was to have a common flag. 
Each State has its own flag, wiiich is raised over the 
edifice in which its Legislature is sitting. The only 
permanent territory of the United States is the few square 
miles amidst which the city of Washington stands (which 
were given, I believe, by Maryland) and also a few 
fortifications. 

If, in the present troubles in North America, there is 
lone thing clearer than the intention of the North to get 
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rid of the negro question, by getting rid of the negro, it 
is tliat the South is fighting for constitutionalism, against 
the strong and growing tendency in the North to decide 
every dispute by the vox populi: to compel everybody and 
everything to bow down to public opinion, however tem- 
porary, illegal, or unconstitutional. This, in fact, however 
flattering it may sound to European democrats, means the 
control of the whole population and of all the separate 
States by the professional wire-pullers, politicians, and 
•lectioneerers — the class of men whose skill and industry 
are devoted to keeping up and leading political excite- 
ment, and who pay themselves and each other by a share 
of " the spoils." " To the victors belong the spoils I '* — 
that was the motto of every triumphant faction ; the city 
of Washington being the principal rendezvous where, 
after victory, these spoils were divided, or, rather, 
scrambled fo.r. 

The last constitutional disturbance in the United States 
related to fugitive slaves. The letter and spirit of the 
constitution of the United States guaranteed the rendition 
of these " persons held to service," as it called them ; just 
as a runaway apprentice, a deserter, a criminal, may be 
agreed to be delivered up by one Government to another, 
on being regularly demanded. Such a law was a matter 
of necessity before the States of the South would join the 
proposed Union. But the conscience of the North, grow- 
ing of late more tender, as the country grew more and 
more corrupt, easily found means to avoid the performance 
of their part of the constitutional compact ; and sometimes 
for one, sometimes for another reason, that provision of 
the constitution so important to the comfort and peace 
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of the Border States especially) became of Uttlo or no 
effect 

By the Constitution of the United States, "No person 
held to service or hibonr in one State under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of 
any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such 
service or labour, but shall be delivered up on claim of 
the party to whom such service or labour may bo due." 
From very early times, before the separation from England, 
this had been the custom — by courtesy and from mutual 
interest; and the best men of the young republic con- 
curred in embodying it, fii'st into the Articles of Con-. 
federation, and afterwards into the constitution, as a 
matter of inter-state policy, justice, and necessity. It was 
an e.'itraditton clause in the mutual constitutional treaty. 
Eor many years it was satisfactorily effective — years when 
the United States had a more homogeneous, law-abiding 
population of British descent. When Missouri, having the 
requisite population, demanded admission to the Union, 
her people reserved to themselves the right of allowing 
or disallowing negro slavery ; and, having gained admis- 
sion, they chose to retain slavery. Then sectional agitation 
began, to end only in the separation of the sections, 

The execution of the above clause was iuipeded, and 
finally became impracticable, tlu-ougb mob-law, or, worse 
still, legal violence. For instance, in 1843, the General 
Assembly of the State of Vermont enacted that no 
magistrate, or legal authority of tiie State, should 
recognize, in any way, any process under the Act of 
Congress, respecting fugitives from service : no gaol 
was to be used ; no officer might, under penalties, assist 
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in the recovery- In this spirit many of the States 
acted; while abolitionists sent emissaries into the South 
to urge the slaves to run away, and organized the ^' under- 
ground railroad," by which they evaded pursuit more 
effectually, and were distributed over the free-labour 
States, amidst a population which despises and hates them. 
This is but one of the sources of disunion. But if the 
above are the facts of the case, without any material omis- 
sion, is it not clear that the South was on the side of 
constitutional government against the encroachment of 
anti-constitutional power? 

But, after all, it matters little what any given constitution 
is in print or on parchment. It may read very well, or 
very ill; but how does it act? How is it carried out? 
Does it suit the people, the times, the circumstances? 
These are the questions. The Constitution of Mexico, on 
the whole, reads as well, to a man of the popular liberal 
school, as this New York Constitution. If England were 
to annex the Fiji Islands, a similar Constitution might 
be given to them — the Cannibal Islands. Laws and 
Constitutions are trifles when they pretend to bind and 
limit real power bent on aggrandizement and unopposed 
by any power as real as itself. Any Government may 
assume any form or fashion of constitution that suits the 
taste of the day, and yet retain in full force and spirit 
a system nominally condemned and abandoned. It is 
rather surprising that no politician of the Southern 
States has ever proposed a plan by which negro slavery 
should be abolished in name and in letter, and still the 
negro be kept in a servitude as real and even severer, 
but by more euphonious means. Were Mr. Seward 
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a Southerner^ he could concoct auch a system in three 
days. 

But as to this New York State Con3titution5 distinguished 
by its extreme development of the Democratic principle, 
the final test by which it must be tried is^ its results. How 
has it worked ? What have been its fruits ? Or, to put 
the question fully and fairly, is there good reason to 
believe that this ultra-democratic constitution has im- 
proved and elevated the condition of the people under its 
influence ? The first inquiry would be as to whether the 
people of this State are now more moral, more intelligent 
and reasonable, or in a happier and more civilized, pros- 
perous, and progressive condition than when they were 
British colonists, or than when, in the days of Washing- 
ton, they had become a young independent republic. 
History will record, or ought to record, that in reading 
and writing, in a certain quality called smartness, and 
also the possession of general wealth in the politico- 
economical sense, and a participation in many improve- 
ments in the arts and sciences, the people have during 
this period considerably advanced; but that in all other 
respects they have retrograded : especially in domestic 
happiness, in public virtue and ability, and in the character 
of that now large and ruling class, the public men. In 
this assertion, I believe I shall be borne out by two-thirds 
of the native-bom adults, men and women, of the State. 

We must not put much faitli in written constitutions. 
Mexico, which has tried universal suffrage, abolitionism, 
and amalgamation, and has lately been declared by three 
great European Powers unfit to manage its own afiairs, 
has a constitution, which the famous Abb4 Si^y^s would 
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have been proud to acknowledge as a masterpiece: a 
constitution which great numbers of our young men, and 
some old ones, would pronounce infinitely superior to the 
indefinite, illogical, antiquated, gnarled afiair called the 
British Constitution. Here are some of its principles and 
propositions: — 

The Mexican people recognize that the rights of man are the 
basis and the object of social institntions. 

All. are bom free in the Bepablic. Slaves that set foot upon 
the national territory recover by that single act their liberty, and 
have a right to the protection of the laws. Education is free. 
Every man is free to adopt such profession as he may prefer, 
the same being usefol and honourable. 

The expression of opinions shall not be the object of any 
inquisition, judicial or administrative, except where the same is 
an attack upon morals, assails the rights of third parties, incites 
to any crime or offence, or disturbs public order. The liberty 
of writing and publishing works on whatsoever subjects is 
inviolable. The right of petition is inviolable. 

None shall be restricted the right to assemble peaceably for 
any lawful object whatever. 

All men have the right to possess and carry arms for their 
security and legitimate defence. 

There are not, nor shall be recognized in the Bepublic, titles of 
nobility, prerogatives, or hereditary honours. 

What more could any Americanizer ask ? 

The citizens are entitled to vote at popular elections; to be 
voted for, for any office subject to popular election. 

Those are citizens of the Republic who, having the quality 
of Mexicans [natives, that is], have also the following requisites : — 

1. Eighteen years of age, if married; or twenty-one, if not 
married. 

2. An honest mean^ of livelihood. 
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The national sovereignty resides essentially and originally in 
the people. All pnblic power springs from the people, and is 
instituted for their benefit. The people have at all times the 
inalienable right of altering or modifying their form of Goyem- 
ment. 

The exercise of the supreme executive power of the Union 
shall be deposited in one sole individual, who shall be called 
** President of the United States." 

In fact, we might suppose ourselves to be reading the 
Constitution of the other " United States," v^hich has been 
thus imitated by I know not how many republics in the 
New World : almost all of them now in a Mexican con- 
dition, and some of them promising or threatening to 
revert to aboriginalism — if I may so speak — from the 
practice of amalgamation and from putting all races on an 
equal footing. 

The reader will excuse this digression. In fact, it is 
hardly one, because Mexico has long been regarded as ma- 
nifestly destined at earliest convenience to add three or four 
stars to the star-spangled banner, according to the ina- 
lienable right of the strongest : 

The simple plan — 
That he shoald take who has the power, 
And he shonld keep who can. 

That is the nature of things in this struggling world, in 
which might makes right, whether we like it or not: 
and when it comes into collision with inferiority, moral, 
intellectual, or physical, pays little regard to either the 
most perfect glass ballot-box or the most ingenious con- 
stitution. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Unsettled State of Society — ^Want of Home Inflaeuces— The West — 
Emigrating— Malaria— The Land— Land Speculations— Effects of Suc- 
cess and rrosperity— Trading in the Progress of the Country — The 
Kailway System — Western Land Mania — The Panic — John Bull's 
Stamina acknowledged — Charitableness and Generosity of the People. 

1 AM sorry I have not been able to enter more into the 
domestic life of the United States people; they are so 
different at home from what one would suppose after 
witnessing their reckless political and public life. There 
is a constant struggle going on between the instinctive 
tendency of the German and Anglo-Saxon races to form 
a home^ in the English social sense of the word, on the 
one hand; and the counteracting influences of the poli- 
tical condition -ef the country, the rapid development of 
business and population, the temptations to change for the 
sake of rising in the world more rapidly, on the other. 
The women, the mothers of families especially, very many 
of them, lead, from these causes, a life of incessant worry 
and disappointment; again and again they arrange the 
family nest in some new spot, and when they are able to 
sit down with some satisfacti6n are suddenly obliged to 
abandon the comfortable home. The husband thinks he 
sees somewhere a fine opening ; the family pack up and 
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away they go, perhaps into the midst of the most unsettled 
population in Christendom — that of the West. 

The neighbourly character of the people, the ease with 
which they form new habits and new acquaintances, make 
these changes much less serious afi'airs than they would be 
to English people. And it is partly this unsettled state 
that makes Englishwomen the most discontented people in 
the New World. I Iiave known some of these whose hus- 
bands have done well, living in a style far above what 
they ever expected at home, with American-born sons and 
daughters, respected and prosperous, who were yet ovit 
longing to recross the Atlantic, and fly to — perhaps some 
dingy street in London. Yes, sti-iinge as it may seem, 
tliis great metropolis, with its fogs and mud, and miles 
upon miles of dirty brick houses, and myriads of strange 
faces, with its cliaracteristie, noblest feature— its beau- 
tiful, far-seen dome — is scarcely less loved by many of its 
widely-scattered sons and daughters (tlie last especially) 
than his native valley or mountain is by the home-sick 
Swiss. 

Among the things that led me to America was the 
West; to see Niagara, the prairies, the buffaloes, and the 
wild red men; as to all of which I was either disap|)ointed 
(from curious accidental circumstances) or changed my 
mind. The West is more beautiful on paper or in song 
than in reality; and even the romance of danger has 
departed from it with the unpitied and unpitying Indian. 
In fact, after living a while in the United States, out of the 
few great cities, one sees so much of nature that one is httlt- 
Kinclined to travel merely to see her in some fresh aspect ; 
[hose who go to the mountains or the sea-side go there to 
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get cool, and to enjoy themselves without undergoing ex- 
cessive perspiration. The real and the imaginary West 
are about as like and unlike each other as the actual abo- 
rigines and the sentimental creations of the novelist's brain 
which pass under the name of Indian. 

Men and newspapers talk very glibly about emigrating 
and going to the West, as if it were a pleasant trip, or a 
friendly visit to one's rich relations ; little thinking of the 
suffering, and disappointment, and waste of life attending 
the migration. There are no statistics on the subject 
that I know of, and if there were, 1 doubt whether the 
reader would place much faith in United States' figures ; 
but disease makes sad havoc among the early settlers in 
the wilderness, and even in the villages and towns of the 
West. The perfectly healthy prairie and forest emit a 
poisonous miasma when their virgin soil is disturbed by 
the plough ; pale, yellow, haggard faces become quite fa- 
miliar ; ague, chills and fevers are thought nothing of, or 
at least spoken of lightly, although they finally ruin the 
constitution, and break up many a too hard-working family. 
Of the able-bodied men who go to the West and take to 
farming, the majority, I fear, are entirely disappointed ; 
although they may have promoted the growth of the 
country and raised the value of land, and many of them 
will have accumulated more for their children than they 
would have done at home. The subject of European emi- 
gration, ho v, ever, is too interesting and important to be 
entered upon in the few remaining pages of this volume. 

Men often make blessings into curses, but heaven con- 
verts the curses back into blessings. The prodigious 
wide-spread wealth which, for incalculable ages, nature 
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haa been alowly treasuring up in tlie Western continent, 
till the once bare rocks are now covered in excessive 
abundance with precious fertile soil, capable of support- 
ing and satisfying even the omnivorous Anglo-Saxon ; 
this wealth, or means of wealth, has long attracted tlie 
greedy gaze of that class now recognized as " specu- 
lators " — a. class whose object may be defined to be to 
discover bow to make for themselves, at the cost of others, 
something out of notldng ; or to procure hard substantial 
cash, in exchange for ingenious, promising, and tempting 
schemes for money-making. Ever since the days of 
Columbus, speculators, or peculators, have from time to 
time contrived to make a living out of these rich virgin 
lands by some easier means than buncst agriculture ; but 
the railroad had become, at the time I speak of, the 
gigantic machine for transferring money from the pro- 
ducers to the speculators. 

Speculation in real estate has for many years been the 
ruling idea and occupation of the Western mind. Clerks, 
labourers, farmers, storekeepers, merely followed tlieir 
callings for a living, while they were speculating for their 
fortunes. There are no statistics which show how many 
Yankees went out West to buy a piece of land and make a 
farm and home, and live and settle, and die there. I 
think that not more than one-half per cent, of the 
migration fi'om the East started with that idea ; and not 
even half of these carried out the idea. The Gennan 
immigrants, indeed, were better entitled to be called 
settlers; but all classes and people of all kinds became 
agitated and unsettled, and had their acquisitiveness per- 
petually excited by land speculataona in some shape or 
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other — new railways, roads, proposed villages and towns, 
gold mines, water-powers, coal mines — some opportunity 
or other of getting rich all at once by a lucky hit. 

Prominent among the causes of the downfall of the 
Union must be ranked the easy yet brilliant conquest 
of Mexico by the armies of the United States, the dis- 
covery of the gold fields of California, the great and sudden 
prosperity and wealth of the country and the people in 
general, and the immense national resources in the shape 
of land, the market value of which was greatly increased 
by every venturesome pioneer. Even in this slow Old 
England, we often enough see the bad effects of too easily 
or too suddenly acquired wealth; in the United States, 
vast numbers of the population became excited with 
dreams of sudden wealth, and the idea of a life of labour 
was scouted as the suitable destiny of mere timid, un- 
enterprising, weak people, or plodding Dutch or English, 
but altogether beneath the notice of Young America. 

The people of the West became dealers in land, rather 
than its cultivators. Scorning cheap clocks, wooden nut- 
megs, and apple-parers, the Yankee, stepping from the 
almost ridiculous to the decidedly sublime, went out West, 
and traded in the progress of the country. Every one of 
any spirit, ambition, and intelligence (cash was not essen- 
tial), frequented the National Land Exchange, a vast 
concern : extending from the Mississippi to the Pacific. 

By convenient laws, land was made as easily transfer- 
able and convertible as any other species of property. It 
might and did pass through a dozen hands within sixty 
days, rising in price at each transfer; in the meantime 
producing bufialoes and Red Indians. Millions of acrea. 
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were bought and sold without buyer or seller knowing 
where they were, or whether they were anywhere ; the 
buyer only knowing that he hoped to sell Iiia title to them 
at a handsome profit. 

To keep up anil encourage the great western staple, 
the Progress of the Country; to inflate as largely and 
rapidly as possible the magnificent bubble, public im- 
provements were called for: canals and railroads were 
made or proposed, from the established centres of trade, 
commerce, and travel, to the indefinite West Where 
was the money to come from to create these costly works, 
on a vast scale, in a savage territory, to give value to that 
territory on the Land Exchange ? It was a grand problem, 
one would think, but really as simple as the discovery of 
America, Endow the railway with a few millions of acres 
of the lands it runs through and brings into the market ; 
then sell these acres to pay for constructing the line, and 
to yield the shareholders their interest. 

To extend and facilitate these land transactions, these 
speculations in the Progress of the Country, the system 
of selling land on time was adopted. The instalments of 
the purchase- money were made payable within various 
periods (frequently ten years) at low interest, in the first 
instance. Thus, A., after much thinking, and watching, 
and saving, or borrowing, secured a comer lot in his 
favourite city (that was to be), or his halt-section in 
some future garden of the Union (often actually indi- 
cated in the deed of sale by the latitude and longitude) ; 
this he sold at a profit to B,, on a few years' credit 
(secured, of course, by mortgage) ; B. did the same to 
0. ; and so on. 
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It happened that, while this system was going on, the 
United States Government rewarded the services of those 
who had borne arms in the wars of the country, by 
giving them Land Warrants for 80, or 160, or 320 acres, 
according to services — in all amounting to many millions 
of acres. So in 1856 the railroad and canal companies 
and the holders of these Land Warrants were everywhere 
selling, selling, selling, in large or small parcels of land, 
until everybody in the West had a share of God's earth, 
quietly increasing in value at the rate of perhaps a hundred, 
or at least twenty per cent, per annum — it was hoped. 

As an example of the effects of this real estate mania 
take Chicago. There land, for building purposes, was 
dearer than in the larger Eastern cities ; and house-rent 
twice as much as in New York. In 1857 it is probable 
that upwards of eight hundred millions of dollars were 
invested in idle Western lands, and lots in proposed cities, 
which had been paid for to the extent of one-fourth, the 
remainder continually being paid in instalments. 

Of course, this business, then, required a good deal of 
money, which was forthcoming — while prices were still 
rising. But the progress of speculation had got far ahead 
of its object or subject, the Progress of the Country. 

The Western merchant or storekeeper came to New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, bought goods on credit of the 
jobbers or importers, went home, sold them, and invested 
the proceeds in lands and lots. Land was becoming the 
circulating medium. The importers had to obtain an ex- 
tension of time to pay the European manufacturer his 
dues — unless he would take a few sections of land in such 
and such a latitude and longitude. 
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Of course, such a business as this, engrossing the atten- 
tion of perhaps a majority of the population, could not 
go on long. Unfortunately, the bankruptcy and misery 
that followed the long^ put-off day of settling accounts are 
already almost forgotten. The whole domestic history 
of the time, which ended in the panic of 1857, affords a 
striking illustration of the state of mind which has become 
habitual in the Northern States; the tendency to seize 
upon some project or idea, to dwell upon it, inflate it, 
make it into a mania, run it into the ground, as they 
say, and then forget all about it. But what is most im- 
portant to consider is, that the leaders and promoters of 
these ruinous, demoralizing manias are, in public opinion, 
respectable, intelligent, and educated people. 

The American is not a sullen, obstinate animal. When 
the Arabia brought to New York, in November, 1857, the 
news that tlie English were not scared at all the American 
bank suspensions which had taken place in the New York 
and other Northern states ; that Delhi was taken and the 
terrible Indian mutiny crushed; and that the American 
horses. Prioress and Babylon, were badly beaten at New- 
market, there was a grim smiling acknowledgment that 
after all there was yet a good deal of life and pluck in 
John Bull. For instance, thus said a morning paper (I 
prefer to let the people of the United States and their press 
speak for themselves): — 

We may learn a wholesome lesson from the British reception of 
our financial troubles. There was no flurry in the street, no 
clamour in the newspapers. The suspension of the banks was 
hailed as ** a very good thing " on the whole; and as for specie, it 
was proclaimed that England would send as much as we wanted, 
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provided we paid for it. This is the tone and language of a 
sensible, practical, ripely intelligent people. We could do no harm 
by copying them sometimes. When the time comes that we shall 
know the inside history of the revulsion and bank suspension of 
1857, perhaps it may be found that this conmiunity did not distin- 
guish itself in that year for coolness, sagacity, courage, or common 
sense; and possibly it may occur to the future historian of these 
times to illustrate his meaning by contrasting with our flurry and 
panic the manly attitude of some other people in a like crisis. 
England would present an obvious parallel. 

No doubt the New York mind was rather disappointed 
that the wide-spread ruin^ bankruptcies^ and suspensions 
of the States affected British equanimity and confidence so 
much less than was expected. Since then it has been still 
more astonished: so thoroughly had all those who pre- 
tended to be the teachers and enlighteners of the people, 
indoctrinated the public mind with the idea that in the Old 
World everything was decaying and degenerating, and that 
the only hope of its people was in copying the institutions 
of self-styled " America." 

Still, amidst the deep, lasting, wide-spread distress that 
followed years of extravagance, the people generally of all 
classes in the States behaved nobly ; rich and poor alike 
liberally assisting those most in need. One instance I recol- 
lect may be worth recording: — ^A respectable-looking man, 
dressed in shabby black, was noticed hanging about one 
of the butcher's markets, and at last was seen by one of the 
boys to take a piece of meat from a stall and walk off with 
it without paying. The lad told his employer, who had 
the man watched, and after mentioning the fact to his 
neighbouring tradesmen, a policeman was requested to 
follow the thief; not to apprehend him, but to learn what 
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lie could. The officer accordingly rapped at tlie door of 
the man's room, and was told to walk in. " I know what 
yon are come for; you're right," said the thief, coming 
forward: " but look here," and he pointed to hU wife and 
children, crouching against one another, cold and hungry, 
in the wretched room. The policeman said nothing, but 
left the room, and going to those who had sent him told 
them how things stood. Whereupon after brief consulta- 
tion among the butchers, a boy was hurried off to the poor 
family with some more meat and other tilings, and with a 
measage which encouraged him to keep up hia spirits till 
better times came rouud. 

Many and abundant facts of the kind I cpuld relate, 
were it necessary to prove that the people whose follies 
and weaknesses I have been dwelling upon for useful 
purposes, are highly charitable and generous ; though 
even these virtues, vile politicians have endeavoured to 
pervert and degrade, by getting up demonstrations of 
benevolence for " buncombe " purposes. 

But I must conclude; leaving, scarcely touched upon, 
many matters which it were higlily desirable that English- 
men — public men especially — should understand. My 
principal task, I have found, has been to expose the reali- 
ties that lie beneath deceptive names and forms, to remove 
appearances, and show the real state of things. In doing 
this, I feel satisfied tJiat any dispassionate United States 
man will allow that I have extenuated rather than exagge- 
rated the faults and vices of hia country and comitrymen 
which I have pointed out, and that no one well informed 
on the subjects will deny that a much more unfavourable 
account might he given of matters, public and private, 
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in the United States, without garbling, or unfairly select-S 
ing and presenting facts, I have, indeed, almost im- I 
avoidably and very unwillingly, passed hastily over tbeJ 
more pleasing and admirable features of the versatile aiu 
many-sided character of the people under consideratioii. 
We should never forget how difficult it is to give or ( 
form a full and fair judgment concerning our fellow-men. 1 
The Northern people, despite their courage, ability, skillfcf 
and determination, have been and are labouring under t 
system controlled by oflGce-holders, office-seekers, and taxa 
consumers ; a few successful demagogue politicians bein 
the managers, and the whole forming a moat dangerous^ 
irresponsible ruling cUss, Such a class must look upc 
every independent man of integrity and ability as 
natural enemy, and keep him down if possible. Tl« 
party carrying on the war, is in constant dread of i 
popular reaction against tlie ivar itself and the rulio] 
faction : this explains the late removal of the only g 
in whom the army had some confidence. This system i 
the enemy which the people of the North have to subduoj 
or they must fall into the rear of progressive nations 
But, before either of these events occur, Europe mas 
be surprised by beholding a reconstruction of the Fedi^ 
ralism of the States ; for between the masses of the America 
people there is no ri^'airy or enmity sulEcient to prevei 
such a reunion. 
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Surgeon of Cochin. In One Volume, Svo. 

NEW JUVENILE WORKS. 

Tuflongbo's Journey in Search of Ogres. 

With an Accnnnt of hii E&rly life, and how hia Shoca ifot worn out. 
By Holme Lee, Author of " Lfgenils of Fairy Land," &e. Tcap. 
8vo. With Seven Illustration*, Price 3s. 6rf. clolli. 

Stories of Old ; or Bible Narratives suited to 

the Cajiadly of Toung Children. By CAnOLiNs BjiDLEr. 
lat Series. — Old Teslaraent. With Seven lUustrationa, by Waltes HJkasb. 

!Fcap 8to. Price 3s. 6rf. cloth. 
and Seriea, — New Testament. With Seven Dluatrations, by Walter 
CaiiSE. FcBji Svo. Price 35. Gd. clotli. 

*,* The Volumea are sold aeparately. 
Sff Ike «oine Author. 

Children's Sayings : or, Early Life at Home. \ 

Four musWationa, by Walter Crask. Kaoare IGuia. 2j. ei cloth. 

NEW NOVELS. 
Entanglements. By the Author of "Mr. Arte,'" "Caate, 

Two Vols. • 

NormantOn. By a. J. Barkowcliffe, Author of " AmbethiU,' 
TruBt for Truat." One Vol. 
rkirmishing. By the AutJior of "Who Breaks, Fays,' 
iBtetla." One Vol. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
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Vancouver Island and Bri- 
tish Columbia : Where they are; 
What they are; and What they may 
become. 

By Dr. Alexander Rattray^ 

of the Royal Navy. Post 8vo. Four 
Plates and Two Slaps. 5s. cloth. 

History of the Four Con- 
quests of England. 

By James Augustas St, John, Esq. 
Two Vols. 8vo. Price 28«. cloth. 

History of the Venetian 
Republic : 

By W. Carew Hazlitt, 
Complete in 4 rols. 8vo, with Illustra- 
tions, price 2/. 16«., cloth. 

*^* Volumes HI. and TV. may be had 
separately. 

The Life and Letters of 
Captain John Brown. 

Edited by Richard D, Webb. 

With Portrait. Fcap 8vo. Price 4*. 6c?. 
cloth. 
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Life of Schleiermacher, 

As unfolded in his Autobiography 

and Letters. 

Translated by Frederica Rowan. 

Two vols, post 8yo, with Portrait. 

Price One Guinea, cloth. 

The Life of Charlotte 
Bronte (Currer Bell). 

By Mrs. GaskelL 

Fourth LibraiT Edition, revised, one 
vol., with a Portrait of Miss Bronte 
and a View of Haworth Parsonage. 
Price 7*. 6rf. ; morocco elegant, 14*. 



Life of Edmond Malone, 

Editor of Shakspeare's Works. 

With Selections from his MS. 

Anecdotes. 

By Sir James Prior. 
Tcmy 8vo, with Portrait, 14*. cloth. 
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The Autobiography of 
Leigh Hunt. 

One voL, post 8vo, with Portrait. 
Library edition. Price 7s. 6d, cloth. 

Life of Lord Metcalfe. 

By John William Kaye. 

New Edition, in Two Vols., post 8vo, 

with Portrait. Price 12*. cloth. 

Life of 
Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B. 

By John William Kaye. 

Two Vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 

Price 36*. cloth. 

The Autobiography of 
LutfuUah. 

A Mohamedan Gentleman ; with an 

Account of his Visit to England. 

Edited by E. B. Eastwick, Esq, 

Third Edition, Fcap 8vo. 

Price 5*. clotlL 
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The Life of Mahomet. 

With Introdoetory Chapters on the 
Original Sources for the Biography 
of Mahomet, and on the Pre-Islamite 
History of Arabia. 

By W. Muir, Esq.., Bengal C.S. 
Complete in Four Vols. Demy 8vo. 

Price 2/. 2*. cloth. 
^♦# Vols. III. land IV. may be had 
separately, price 21*. 

Women of Christianity 

Exemplary for Piety and Charity. 

By Julia Kavanagh, 

Post 8vo, with Portraits. Price 59. ui 

embossed cloth. 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 



Eobert O'llara Burke and 

the Austrnlian Eiploring Espcdilion 
of IS60. 

By Andrew Jacknon. 



The Rifle in Cashmere. 

A Narralire of Shooting Expedilioni 
in Ladak, Cmhmere, &o. With Ad- 
vice on Travelling, Sljooting, and 
Stalking. To wliicli arc added notis 
ou Arnifltcforin and Indian Folittcs. 

By Arthnr Brinckman. 
L»1eofn.M.'s 94th Regiment. Wiib 
Two niustratioDS. I'uet 8to. Trice 
Si. 6d. cloth. 

Scripture Lands 

In connection with their History ; 

With an Appendix: and Extrncla 

from a Juurnal kept during an 

Eaitern Tour in ISSli-T. 

By the Sev. G. S. Brno, 

Author of "Scripture Studiet," &e. 

Second Edition, post Svo, with a Map. 

price 10». 6J. cloth. 

A Visit to the Philippine 
Isles in 185S-59. 

By Sir John Bowring, 



, cloth. 

Narrative of the Mission 

to Ava. 
By Captain Henry Yule, Bengal 

'" 'inters. 

I Jngpeiul Svo, with Twen^^or FUtea 

' (Twelvo coloured), Kftj Woodcuts, 

*ad Foot Mapst. I'.Iegaiitl; biund 

ia cluilt, with gilt ednus, i rice 



Egypt in its Biblical 
Relations. 

By the Rev. J. Foulkes Jones. 

f Mt 8to, price 7». 6d. cloth. 

Japan, the Amoor, and the 
Pacific. 

A Voyage of Circumnavigation in the 
Imperial Russian Cor velte"Hyndia,' 



Bj/ Henry Arthur Tilley, 
tvo, with illHstratione, 1G(. doth,; 



Through Norway with 

Knapsack. 

By W. M. WilUamt. 

With Sii Coloured Views. Third 

Editiuu, jioit Bvo, price 1B». cloth. 

Turkish Life and 
Character. 

By Walter Thornburn. 

Author of " Life in Spain," Ste. Ste. 

Two Vols., with Eight TinloJ lilus- 

trationa, price 21j. tlolh. 

Voyage to Japan, 

Kanilachatta, Siberia, Tartary, 
and the Coast of China, in 
H.M.8. Barracoula. 
By J. M. Tronson, fl.iV. 

8vo,ivilh ChatlB and Views. 18*. cloth. 

To Cuba and Back, 

By S. H. Dana, 
Author of " Two Ycaia before the 
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Life and Liberty in 
America. 
By Dr. C. Maakaj/. 
Second Edition, 2 vob. . pogti 
Tun T;ntHi -ninirf»dai^^ 
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Smith, Elder ^ Co., 65, CornliiU, London. t 

WORKS OF MR. RUSKIN. 

Modern Painters. 

IV complete in five vols., Imperial 8vo, with 87 Engravlnga cu 
Steel, and 216 on Wood, chiefly from Drawioga by tlie Author 
With Index to the whole Work. Price 8(. Gs. 6rf., ia cloth. 



Vol. I. 6Ui Edition. OP GENERAL PiU.NXlPLES AND OB TBUTH. 

Price I8i. cloth. 
Vol. II. 4[h EdLtiun. OF THE IMAGINATIVE AND THEOEETIC 

FACULTIES. Price 10s. 6d. olotU. 
Vol. III. OF MANY THINGS. With Eighteen IHustritions drawn by the 

Author, and engraved on Steel. Price 38i. cloth. 
Vol. IV. ON MOUNTAIN BEAUTV. Witli Thirty-Svc Illuatrfttiong 

engruTed on Steel, and tl6 Woodcuts, drawn by the Author, 

Price 2i. lot. cloth. 
Vol.V. OF LKAF BEAUTV; OF CLOUD BEAUTY j OF IDEAS OF 

RELATION. Witli Tldrty-tbur Engravings on Steel, and 100 on 

Wood, Price 3l. lUi. With Inde:^ to [he five voluinca. 



The Stones of Venice. 

Complete in Thrse Volumes, Imperial 
Sto, irith Pifty-three Piutca and 
numennu Woodcuta, drawn by the 
Author. Price SL I5t. 6d. duth. 
























The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture. 

Sccooil Edition, with Fourteen Plates 
drawn by the Author. Imp. 6vo. 
Price U. Ij. clath. 

Lectures on 
Architecture and Painting. 

With Fourteen Cuts, drawn by tlia 
Autlior. Second Edition, crown Svo. 
Pries 8i. Gd. cloth. 

Selections from the 
Writing3of(r.Kuskin,M.A. 



" Unto this Last." 

Four Eseay s on the First I'riaciplea of 

Political Economy. 
WiihPreface. FcapSvo. 3j. 6(f. cloth. 

Pre-Raphaelitism. 

A New Edition. Demy Svo. Price E.v. 

The IV^atha : 

Being Lectures on Art, and ita relatiou 
to Ma.nulacinrea and Decoration. 

One vol,, crown 8vo, with Two Steel 
Eujirnvinga. Price It. Sd, clutti. 

The Elements of Drawing 

Sixth Tliausnnd,crown Svo, with Illuft- 
traliona drawn by the Author, Friiai 
7t. 6d. cloCb. 

The Elements of 
Perspectiv 



The Political Ecoaomy oJ 
Art. 

Priuu 2*. ed. cloth. 
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RELIGIOUS. 



Sermons : 
Bij tkt late Rev. Fred. W. Sohertson, 
Incnmbeat of Trinity Ch(.pel , Brigli ion . 
First Serieb. — Ninth Edition, post 

8td. Price 9*. cloth. 
Secokd Sesieh. — Eighth Edition. 

Price 9». cloth, 
TniRD Series.— Seventh Edition, post 

8to, with Portrait, Price 9g. cloth. 

Expositions of St. Paul's 
Epistles to the Corinthians. 

£y the late Rev. Fred. W. Rohej-tson. 

Second Edition. One thick Voinme, 

post 8vo. Price 10*. 6i/. cloth. 

Lectures and Addressee. 

By the late Freilk. W. Robertson, 
A NewEiiiiion. Fcap Svo. Ss.clotti. 

The Gospel in the Miracles '< 
of Christ. ! 

ByRev.Richd. Tr avers Smith, M. A. \ 
ChapUin of St. Stephen's, Dublin. . 
Fcap 8vo, price 5«. cloth. 

Sermons : 

Preached at Lincolu'a Inn Chupel. 
By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A. 
FiHBT Sebieb, a voIb., post 8T0, pcicE 

Sli. doth. 
Second Seeies, Z Tola., post 8to, 

price 21s. cloth. 
TaiBD Bebiks, S Toll., post Svo, 

price £la. clolb. 

Experiences of an English 

Sister of Mercy. 

By MargareX Goodman. 

Srdedit. revised, Fcap Svo. 3k. Ci^.c'otb. 

Tauler's Life and Sermons. 

TransXaUd by Misa Susanna 

WifJctcortk. 

With Preface hy Ber. C. Eikoslbt. 



The Soul's Exodus and 
Pilgrimage. 

By the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, 

Author of '■ The Divine Life in Man." 

Si^cond Edition. Crown Svo. 7: 6d, 

cloth. Morocco elegtuit, 12(. 

"Is it not Written?" 

Bdng the TcBtimon; of Scripture 

against the Errors of Ilatnaniiin. 

By Edward S. Pryce, A.B. 

Post Svo. Price 6s. cloth. 



Quakerism, Past ai 
Present 
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By John S. Bownlret. 
Post 8vo. Price 5». cloth. " _^ 
,* This Eisaf gained the First Priis 
□f One Hundred Guineas offered for 
the best Essay on the subject. 

The Peculium ; 

An Essay on the Causes of the Dedinc 

of tlie Society of Fric-nds. 

Si/ Thomas Hancock, 

I'ost Svo. Price 5s. cloth. 

*,* This Essay gained tlie Second 

Prize of Fifty Onineas, nhich was 

after IT Dida iQcreated to One HoadMti. 
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THE BISHOP OF SALlSBUFf 
DR. WILLIAMS. 

The Defence of Dr. 
land Williams; 

BeingaReporf of the Spei'Ch deliTewd 
in the Oonrt of Arches, hy James 

FlTZJAXEB SlEFEEN, M.A., QeCordCT 

of Newarlc-on-Trert. t'ubliahed 
from the Shorthand Writer's NoWl, 
Bevtsed and Corrected. PqbLJX^ 



Smith, Elder <$• Co., 6d, Comliilly London. 
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Lectures on Horses and 
Stables. 

By Lieut- Col. Fitzwygram^ 
15th (the King's) Hussars. 
First and Second Series (to be con- 
tinued). Demy 8ro. Price 4«. 6(/. 
cloth. 

Reminiscences of Captain 

Gronow. With Four Illustrations. 
Second Edition, Berised. Crown 
8to. 9«. cloth. 

Essays by a Barrister. 

(Reprinted ftom the Saturday Mevkw.) 
Post 8vo. Price 98. cloth. 
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Studies in Animal Life. 

By George Henry Lewes. 

Author of "The Life of Goethe," 
*'Sea Side Studies," "Physiology 
of Common Life/' &c. With Illus- 
trations. Post Sto. Price 58, cloth. 

Education in Oxford : 

Its Method, its Aids, and its Rewards. 

By James E. Thorold Rogers^ M,A. 

Post 8yo, price 65. cloth. 
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Manuals for Ladies. 

Flowers for Ornament and 

Decoration ; and How to Arrange 
Them. With Coloured Frontispiece. 
Price 2«. 6</. cloth. 

By the 8ame Author, 

In-Door Plants ; and How 

to Grow Them for the Drawiog- 
Room, Balcony, and Green-House. 
5th Thousand. With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece. Price 28. 6d, cloth. 

Song Birds; and How to 

Keep Them. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece. Fcap 8to. Price 2t. 6(/. cloth. 



The Correspondence of 
Leigh Hunt, 

Edited by his Eldest Son. 

Two Vols. Post 8vo, with Portrait. 
Price 84«. cloth. 
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Intellectual Education, 

and its Influence on the Cha- 
racter and Happiness of Women. 
By Emily Shirreff. 
2nd £d. Crown 8vo. Price 6«. cloth. 

Household Medicine; 

and Sick-Room Guide. 

Describing Diseases, their Nature, 
Causes, and Symptoms, with the 
most approved Methods of Treat- 
ment, and the Properties and Uses 
of many new Remedies. 

By John Gardner^ M.D. 

8yo, with numerous Illustrations. 
Price 108. 6d. cloth. 



The Four Georges : 

Sketches of Manners, Morals^ 
Court and Town Life. 
By W. M. Thackeray, 

With niustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Price 05. cloth. 
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Shakspere and his 
Birthplace. 

By John R. Wise. 

With 22 Ulustrations by W. J. Linton. 
Crown 8 vo. Printed on Toned Paper, 
and handsomely bound in ornamental 
cloth, gilt edges, price l8. 6d. 

*«* Also a cheap edition, 2«. ^d. cloth. 
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Port and Trade of London : 

Ulstoricsl, Statistical, Loca], and 

General. By CharUi Capper, 

Mannger of the ViclorU (Loiitlon) 

DmIck. Prim Xht. cloth. Svo. 

New Zealand and the War. 

By William Swainion, Esq. 



The Lady's Guide to the 

Ordering of her Household, and 
tlie Economy of tlie Dinner 
Table, £ij a Lady. 
Crown 8vo. Price lOi. 6i clotli. 

The Early Italian Poets. 
Translated by D. G. Sossetii. 
Pnrt I,— Poets cliiefl/ before Dante. 
Part II. — Bante and his Circle. 
Prioe I2i. clolh. Poet 8to. 

Book of Good Counsels: I 

An Abridged Translation of the | 
Sanscrit Classic, the " Hitopadesa." ,1 
By Edwin Arnold, M.A., Oxon. i 
Author of " Education in India," &c. ' 
IVith ninBtrntions by HairisiitiWcir, I 
Cruwn 8to, 5j. clotli. 

Ragged London. I 

By John Hollingshcad. 
Post evp, Is. &d. clolh. 
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Man and his Dwelling 
Place. 

Essay towards the Interpreta- 
tion of Nature, 
md Edition. With a New Preface. 



Household Education. 

By Sarriel Martiaeau. \ 

A New Edition. Puit Syd. Price S». 
cbih. 

The Conduct of Life. ' 

By Salph Waldo Emerson, I 

Author of " Eswyi." " Hepresentatire > 

Men," &c. Poit Bto, price 6i. cloth. | 

%* Alio a Cheap Edition, U. cloth, i 

Annals of j 

British Legislation ; I 

A ClaiiiSed Summ a ry of Parliamentary 

Edited by Dr. Leone Levi. i 

Tiie yearly isaue consista of 1,000 ' 

pages, nper-royal 8vo, and the Sub- i 
■eription ia Two Guineaa, payable 

in advance. Vols. I. to X. may , 
now be had. Price iol. IOj. cloth. 

A Handbook of Average. 

With a Chapter on Arbitration. 

By Manley Hopkins. 

Second Edition, Revised and brought 

down to the present time. 
Svo. Price 15j. cblhi 17*. 6(/. half- 
bound law coif. 

Sea Officer's Manual. 

Being a Compendium of the Duties of 
Commander and Officers in the 
Mercantile Navy, 

By Captain Alfred Parish. 

Second Edition. Small post Svo, 

Price Sfl. doth. 

Manual of the Mercantile 
Law 

Of Great Britain and Ireland. 
By Dr. Leone Levi. 
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Smith, Elder ^ Co., 65, Comhill, London., 
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Commercial Law of the 
World. 

J5y Dr, Leone Levi. 
Two vols, royal 4to. Price 6/. clotliT 
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Victoria, 

Or the Australian Gold Mines in 1857. 

JB^ William Weatgarth. 
Post 8vo, with Maps. 10«. 6(/. cloth. 
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New Zealand and its 
Colonization. 

By William Swainson, Esq, 
Demy Svo. Price Us. cloth. 

Life in Spain. 

By Walter Thombury. 

Two Vols, post Svo, with Eight Tinted 
niustrations, price 2ls, 
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A Treatise on Rifles, Cannon, and 
Sporting Arms. 

Gmineiy : 

By William Greener, 

Author of "The Gun." 

Demy 8vo, with niustrations. 

Price 14*. cloth. 

On the Strength of Nations. 

By Andrew Bisset, M.A. 
Post Svo. Price 9«. cloth. 



Astronomical Observations. 
Made at the Sydney Obser- 
vatory in the year 1859. 

By W. Scott, M.A. 
Svo. 6m, 

On the Treatment of the 
Insane, 

Without Mechanical Restraints, 

By John Conolly, M.D, 

Demy Svo. Price 14*. cloth. 

England and her Soldiers. 

By Harriet Martineau, 

With Three Plates of Rlustrative Dia- 
grams. 1 vol. crown Svo, price 9«. cloth. 
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Tea Planting in the 
Himalaya. 

By A, jT. McGowan. 
8vG, with Frontispiece, price 5*, cloth. 
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Signs oj^he Times ; 

Or, The Dangers to Religious Liberty 
in the Present Day. 

By Chevalier Bunsen, 

Translated by Miss S. Wiickworth. 

One vol. Svo. Price 5?. cloth. 



Results of Astronomical 
Observations 

Made at the Cape of Good Hope. 

By Sir John HerscheL 

4 to, with Plates. Price 4/. As. cloth. 
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Wit and Humour. 

By Leigh Hunt. 
Price 5«. cloth. 

Jar of Honey jfrom Hybla« 

By Leigh Hunt. 
Price 5«. c\a^3a.* 
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Men, Women, and Books. 

Bt/ Leigh Hunt. 
Two vols. Price lOa, cloth. 
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Zoology of South Africa. 

By Dr, Andrew Smith, 
Knyal 4to, cloth, with Coloured Plates. 

MAMMALIA^ ^ XS 

AVES 7 

BEFTILIA 6 
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Eeligion in Common Life. 

By William Ellis, 
Post 8vo. Price la, 6d, cloth. 



Life of Sir Robert Peel. 

By Thomas Doubleday, 
Two Toli. 8to. Price 18«. cloth. 
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Principles of Agriculture ; 

Especially Tropical. 
By B. LoveU PkilUps, M.D. 
Demy Sra Price 7t. 6if. cloth. 



Books for the Blind. 

Printed in raised Roman letters, at 
the Glasgow Asylum. 



SMITH, ELDER AND CO.'S SHILLIN6 SERIES 

OF 

STANDARD WORKS OF FICTION. 

VTell piiatedf on rood paper, and tastofUly boiiiid. 
Prioe OVB SBn&ZWO eaoli Volume* 

THIRD ISSUE. 



WHEAT AND TARES. Keprinted 
from ** Eraser's Magazine." 

AMBERHILL. By A. J. Bahbow- 
CLurvis. 



YOUNC SINGLETON. By Talbot 
A LOST LOVE. By Ashtobd 

OWBW. 



SECOND ISSUE, 



LOST AND WON. By Geoboiana 

M. Cbaik. 
HAWKSVIEW. ByHooiELEE. 
FLORENCE TEMPLAR. By Mrs. F. 

Yn>AL. 



COUSIN STELLA ; OR, CONFLICT. 

By the Author of "Who Breaks— 

Pays." 
HIGHLAND LASSIES; OR, THE 

ROUA PASS. 



CONFIDENCES. By the author of 

« Rita." 
ERLESMERE ; ob, Contbasts of Cha- 

BAOTEB. By L. S. Lavenu. 
NANETTE AND HER LOVERS. By 

Talbot Gwynnb. 
THE LIFE AND DEATH OF SILAS 

BARNSTARKE. By Talbot 

TENDER AND TRUE. By the Author 
ol"Claian." 



FIRST ISSUE. 

ROSE DOUGLAS ; thb Atttobio- 

GBAPHT OF A SCOTOH MiNISTBB'S 

Daughteb. 



GILBERT MASSENCER. ByHouoi 

Leb. 

THORNEY HALL : A Stobt of an 
Old Fahilt. By Holmb Iab. 

M Y LADY s A Talb of Modbbn Ijfb. 
THE CRUELEST WRONG OF ALL. 



Smitli, Elder ^ Co., 65, ComliUl, Londoiu 
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WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST. 
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Our Last Years in India. 

By Mrs. John B. Speid. 
Post 8vo. Price 9«. cloth. 
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The Wild Sports of India, 

With detailed Ixutractions for the 
Sportsman; to which are added 
Bemarks on the Breeding and Rear- 
ing of Horses, and the Formation 
of Light Irregular Cayalrj 

By Major Henry Shakespear, 

late Commandant Kag^ore Irregular 
Force. With Portrait of the Author. 
Second Eilition, much Enlarged. 
Post 8yo. Price lOs, cloth. 
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Cotton ; an Account of its 
Culture in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

By Walter Cassela, 
8vo, price 16«. cloth. 

Narrative of the North 
China Campaign of I860. 

By Robert Swinhoe. 

Staff Interpreter to Sir Hope Grant. 
8yo, with Illustrations. I2s, cloth. 
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PRIZE ESSAY. 

Caste: 

CJonsidered under its Moral, Social, 

and Religions Aspects. 

By Arthur J. Patterson^ B.A,j of 

Trinity College, 
Post 8vo. Price 4s, 6d, cloth. 

The Sanitary Condition of 
Indian Jails. 

By Joseph Ewart, M,D,y 

Bengal Medical Service. 
With Plans, 8vo. Price 16*. cloth. | 



Egypt, 



Nubia, and 
Ethiopia. 

Illnstrated hj 100 Stereoscopic Photo- 
graphs, taken by Francis Frith, for 
Messrs. Negretti and Zambra; with 
Descriptions and numerous Wood 
Engravings, hy Joseph Bonomi, 
F.B.S.Is and Notes by Samuel 
Sharpe. In One Vol. small 4to. 
Elegant] J hound. Price 3/. 3*. 

CampaignbTExperiences 

In Bajpootana and Central India 
during the Mutiny in 1857-8. 

By Mrs. Henry Duherly. . 
Post 8vo, with Map. Price lOs. 6d. 

cloth. 
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Narrative of the Mutinies 
in Oude. 

By Captain G. Hutchinson, 

Military Secretary, Oude. 

Post 8vo. Price 10«. cloth. 
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A Lady's Escape from 
Gwalior 

During the Mutinies of 1857. 

By Mrs. Coopland. 
Post 8vo. Price lOs, 6d. 
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Views and Opinions of 
Gen. Jacob, C.B. 

Edited by Captain Lewis Felly, 
Demy 8vo. Price 12^. cloth. 

Papers of the late Lord 
Metcalfe. 

By John William Kaye. 
Demy 8vo. Price 16«. cloth. 

The English in India. 

By FhUip Anderson, AM. 
Second Edidoii, Sva Price 14». cloth. 
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Indian Exchange Tables. 

£y J. n. Roha-tt. 

Svo. Second Kdjtton, enlarged. 

Price liw. 6i/. cloth. 

Christianity in India. 

A IIlBtorical NarratiTe. 

Btj John William Kaijt. 

Sto. Price 1E(. clotli. 

The Parsees : 

Their Eiitory, Religioo, Muineri, aoi! 

Cuitomi. 

By Dosabhoy Framjet. 

Post Sea. Price lOt. clotti. 

The Vital Statistics 



By Joseph Ewart, M.D. \ 

Demy Bvo. Price Oi, tlotli. 

The Bhilsa Topes; 

Or, Buddhi«t Monuments of Ceiitml 

India. 

By Major Cunnrngham. 

OiieTol.Svo.witliThiriy-llireePlaUi. . 

Price 30*. cloth. i 

The Chinese and their 
Rebellions. 

JBy Thomas Taylor Meadows. 

One tbick volume, Svo, with Maps. 

Price 18*. clolh. 

Hong Kong to Manilla. 

By Henry T. Ellii, B.N. 

Foit 8vo, vith Poarteen UluBtratioDs. 

Price 12i. cloth. 

The Botany of the 
Himalaya. 

By Dt. Forbes Boyle. 

B3V0Toll.TI 



A Visit to the Suez Canal 
Works. 

I By George Percy Badger. 

I Dciny 8vD. Willi Map. Price it. 6<1. 

I The Defence of Lueknow. 

By Captain Thomas F. Wilson. 

I Sixth Tfaoniand. With Plan. Small 

post 8vo. Price a*, erf. 

PRIZE ESSAYS. 

By B. A. Irving. 

The Theory of Caste, 

8 10. 5<. cluth. 

The Commerce of India 

with Europe. 

Post B»o. Price :«, 6rf. cloth. 

Moohummudan Law of 
Sale. 

By N. B. E. Baillie, Esq. 
8vo. Price 14.. cloth, 

Moohummudan Law of 
Inheritance. 

By N. B. E. Baillie, Esq. 
8yo, Price 8«. cloth. 

The Cauvery, Kistnah, and 
Godavery : 

Being a Report on the Workt con- 
■tructed on those Hivera, J'or the 
Irrigation of Provincei in the Pre- 
sidency of Madras. 

By Col. li. Baird Smith, F.G.S. 

Demy Bvo, with 19 Plans, a 8i. cloth, i 

Land Tax of India. 

According to the MoohumiDDdan I. 
By If. B. E. Baillie, Esq. 

8TO. Prirti Ri ft' 



Stnil/h Elder 8f Co., 65, Cornhill, London. 
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FICTION. 



Winifred's Wooing. 

By Georgiana M. Cratk. One Vol. 



-•♦•- 



A Bad Beginning : A Story 

of a French Marriage. Two Vols. 



■•o»- 



A Loss Gained. 

By Philip CresswelL One Vol. 



The Cotton Lord. 

By Herbert Glyn. Two Vols. 



■«♦•- 



■«o»< 



Carr of Carrlyon. 

By Hamilton Aide. 
Author of " Rita," &;c. 3 vols. 

Warp and Woof. 

By Holme Lee. Tliree Vols. 

Who Breaks — Pays. 

In Two Vols. 
By the Author of^^ Cousin Stella.'' 



-.♦•- 



The Wortlebank Diary : 

With Stories from Kathie Brande*s 
Portfolio. 

By Holme Lee. Three Vols. 

Over tiie Cliffs. 

By Mrs. Chanter, 
Author of " Ferny Combes." 2 vols. 

Lovel the Widower. 

By W. M. Thackeray. 

With six Illustrations. Post 8vo. 

Price 6a. cloth. 

Esmond. 

By W. M. Thackeray. 
Third Edition, crown Svo. 65. cloth. 

The Adventures of Philip 

on his Way through the World; 
shewing who Bobbed him, who 
Hdped him, and who Passed him by. 

By W. M. Thackeray. 
Author of "Esmond," Vanity Fair," 
** Virginians," &c. Three Volumes. 
Post Svo. 



Said and Done. OneVoi. 

■ 01 

Scarsdale ; 

br, life on the Lancashire and York- 
shire Border Thirty Years ago. 3 vols. 

Agnes of Sorrento. 

By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Post Svo. Price 7*. 6(/. cloth. 

Herbert Chauncey : 

A Man more Sinned against than 
Sinning. 

By Sir Arthur Hallam Elton, Bart. 
In 3 vols. 

Hills and Plains. TwoVoJp. 
The Firstborn. 

By the Author of^^My Lady'' 
Three volumes. 

The Tr^^S^of Life. 

By John H. Brenten. Two Vols, 

Framley Parsonage. 

By Anthony Trollope, 

Illustrated by J. E. MiUais, R.A. 

Three Vols. Post Svo, 21». cloth. 

Also a cheap Edition. 1 vol., post Svo. 

Price 5s. cloth. 

■ 01 

Phantastes : 

A Faorie Romance for Men and 
Women. 

By Oeorge Macdonald. 
Post Svo. Price lOs, 6d. cloth. 

The FooToFQuality. 

By Henry Brooke. 
New and Revised Edition, with Biogra- 
phical Preface by the Rev. Cha9^ 
KiNGSLBT, Rector of Eversley. 
Two vols., post Svo, with Portrait of 
the Author, price 21«. 
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iVVw and Standard Works pulilishetl hij 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS. 



Against Wind and Tide. 

By Holme Lte. \ 

Authnr of " Sylvan Holl'i IJ«nf[hter," I 
"KalUe Brande," ii". A Kew nnd | 



Price Si. 6d. cloth. 



Lavin 

Sylvan Holt's Daughter. 
liy Holme Let. Frieo it. 6d. clvib 

The AutobiograpLy of 
Leigh Hunt. 

Price 2a. firf. cloUi, 
TOBO OF TEE BBONTE 8I3T£BS. 



Pri 



i S>. id. e. 






H^ 



By Currer Bell. 

I The Professor. 

I To wbich are added the PtiiOH of 
I Currer, Kills, nod Acton Bell. Kow 
I first coUccled. 

1 Jane Eyre. 

! Shirley. 

Villette. 

"Wuthering Heights and 

A^es Grey. 

By Ellis and Acton Sell. 

Wilh Memoir by Cuhrzr Bell. 

Tenant of Wildfell Hall. 
% Aclon Bell. 

Life of Charlotte Bronte 

CCurrer Bell). 

By ilrs. Gaskell. 

Cheap ediiion, 2». 6rf. cloth. 

Lectures on the English 
Humourists 

Of the Eighleenlh Centary. 
By W. M. niackerai/. 



Price a*, ad. cloth. 



Town. By Leigh Hunt. 



Transformation. 

By Nathaniel Hawthonte. 

Price 2.. 6rf. cloth. 

Katbie Brande : 

The Fireiidc History of t. Quiet Life. 
By Holme Lee. Price s*. eJ. clmh. 

Below the Surface. 

By Sir A. H. Elton, Bart., M.P. 

Price is. Gd. cloth. 

British India. 

By Harriet Martineaii. S(.«<j.cIoth. 

Italian Campaigns of 
General Bonaparte. 

By George Hooper. 
Wilh a Map, Price 2j. eJ. cloth. 

Deer brook. 

By Harriet Marti neau. sj. 6i doth. 

Tales of the Colonies. 

By Charles liowcrojl. 2s. 6d. doth. 

A Lost Love. 

By Ashford Oxcen. a,, doth. 
Romantic Tales 

(Including "Avillion"). 

By the Author of "John Halifax, 

Gentleman." i,. ei doth. 

Domestic Stories. ' 

By the same Author, a*. 6d. doth. ' 

After Dark. 
By Wilbie Collins, ai.ed cloth. I 

School for Fathers. 

By Talbot Gu-ynne. a*, doiii, 



^1 



Paul Perroll. 



1 

i 



Smith, Elder ^ Co,, 65, ComAUl, London 



lUVENlLE AND EDUCATIONAL. 



Parents' Cabinet 

iment and Instruction for 
Toung Persons. 
an, revised, io Twelve Shil- 
1, vritli nuiueroua lUua- 



irkia 






oth, gilt edges, aC 3». Hil. 
f in 8 vols, eitra clotli, gilt 
i 2». 6d. each. 

is campletD in itseir, 
ad sold seporatelj. 

bar of "Baond tlia Fire,' Ibc. 

mnd the Fire : 

ries for Toung Readers. 

1, with Four IllustriLUons. 
Price ai. 6rf. cloth. 

Unica : 

' fbr a, Simda? Afternoon, 
r lUiutratione. 2i. 6d. clotli. 

ingerbread and the 
Schoolboys. 

r Colouroc! Platea. 2s. Gil. d. 

llie's Birthday : 

low a Little Boy did what he 
. and how he Eiyoyed it. 
ur UluBtrationa. Si. cloth. 

Villie's Rest: 

A Sondaj- Story. 

ar niustratioas. Ss. cloth. 

! Jack, the Fault 
Killer. 

r IllustratioDs, 2j. 6d. cloth. 

'hilo-Socrates. 

; II. " Among the Boys." 

Y. — ''AmoQgthe Teachers.' ' 

J^ WiUiam Ellis. 

t Bvo, rrica Is. each. 



Legends from Fairy Land. 

Bi/ Holme Lee, 
Author of " Kathie Brande/' "Sylvan 

Holt's Daughter," itc. 
WithEightlUustntions. 3i. ei. cloth. 

The Wonderful Advcn- 

turoe of Tuflongbo and his 
Elfin Company in their Journey 
with Little Content, through the 
Euchmited Forest. 

By Holme Lee, 
Author of " Legends from ¥Kitf 

Land," &c. 

With Eight niLutrationa. Fcap Sto. 

Prica 3«. fli clotli. 

The King of the Golden 
River ; 

Or, the Block Brothers. 

By John, Huakin, M.A. 

Fourth Edition, with 3S Illuitration» 

Btchard Doyle. Price it. Bd. 

Elementary Works on 
Social Economy. 

Bi/ WilUam EIUm. 
Uniform in foolscap Bvo, half-bound. 

Il^-FKUaBEBSlTB LESaONS IN BOOUJ^ 
til.— INTlWIlirOTIOlf TO THH flOCUi. 
IBB ITKDBlUiTASDINa. 



Rhymes for Little Ones. 

16 U lustration 8. 1>. Ei'. ul., gilt edges. 

Stories from the Parlour 
Printing Press. 

By the Amborf of the "Pareiifs 



Juvenile Miscelhiny. 

Six EngraviDgs, J'rii.'eas. 6i(.c'"' 




RECL.-T POETRY 



The Ficcolomini. 

TraniUted from the German of 

Schiller. 

By W. R. Walkington. 

Fmp Bto, price S«. doth. 

Cache- Cache. 

By William Davy WaUon, M.A. 
Fcap 8yo. Price 4s. cloth. 

Poems. 

By the Rev. George E. Mitunseil. 
Fcap Sto, Price Si. cloth. 

Christ's Company, and 
other Poems. 

By Richard Watson Diion, M.A. 
Fciip Bto, price 6«. clolh. 

Sybil, and other Poems. 

Bi/ John Lyttelton. 
Fcnp 8vo, price *». cloth. 

Stories in Verse for the 

Street and Lane : 

By Mrs. Sewell. 

3rd Thousmid. Post Bvo. Cloth, U. 



A Drum a. . 

Jiy Frederick W. TTj/o". 

A Man's Heart: a Poein. j 

By Br. ChUrl^" ^^"f "Jf" 



Hannibal ; 

Fcap 8Tt - 



i^^Drania. 



Shelley ; and other Poenisr 

By John Alfred Langford. 
Fcap Sto. Price 5a. cloth. 

Isabel Gray; or, The Mis- 
tress Didn't Know. 



Homely Ballads 

For Die Working Man'e Fire«lde. 

By Mary SewelL 

13tb ThouBBnd. Pont Bvo. Cloth, 

Memories of Mnrl 

By John Bruce ,^' 
Fcap 8T0. Prict' ■.■■ 



THE CORNHILL MAGAZINi 

Fiice One ShUIing monthly, with ULnBtratiang. 



VomiiEaL,II..III.| IY.,nnd V., each containing TCSpaeeaof 
with IS Illustrations, aad nunieroua Vignettes and Diagram*, " 
Iiandaomeij bonud in Emboased Cloth. Price Is. ed. each. 



Id Co., LliUe GrcsD Aibou Cosil, 
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